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AN  APPRECIATION 


I  am  glad  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  life  of  Mattie  Coolidge  Craw¬ 
ford,  my  friend  and  co-worker  through  many  years.  She  still  lives 
in  my  memory  and  my  heart.  Her  first  interest  was  in  her  home  and 
family,  but  she  found  time  to  serve  her  Church  and  its  interests. 
For  many  years  she  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Woman’s 
Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  where  we  worked  together  for 
this  divine  form  of  Christian  internationalism.  Attractive  in  person 
and  personality,  she  won  her  way  with  the  great  host  of  women  she 
represented.  She  was  also  active  in  the  major  reform  movements  to 
preserve  the  1 8 th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  giving  time  and  strength  to  the  Woman’s  National  Committee 
for  Law  Enforcement.  This  cause  was  less  popular  than  missions,  but 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Amendment,  we  realize  even  more  the  great 
need  to  combat  the  vast  increase  in  crime  due  to  its  major  source, 
alcohol. 

While  Mattie  Coolidge  Crawford  was  not  of  the  conservative  type, 
she  was  firm  and  loyal  in  her  convictions.  Her  grace  and  charm  gave 
strength  to  her  efforts.  I  have  worked  with  hundreds  of  women,  but 
she  stands  out  among  them  all,  “A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned.’’ 
Such  leaders  among  women  are  needed  now  to  guide  others  in  im¬ 
proving  the  social  conditions  in  our  country.  Woman’s  Suffrage, 
while  fair  and  just,  has  not  changed  our  government  nor  have  politics 
been  improved  by  votes  of  women  as  many  hoped.  I  he  morale  of 
the  nation  and  the  world  can  be  raised,  however,  by  the  lives  and  acts 
of  women  with  the  high  ideals  of  Mattie  Coolidge  Crawford. 

I  am  glad  that  this  book  has  been  written  by  her  devoted  husband, 
for  her  service  to  humanity  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  men  and 
women  coming  after  her. 


Lucy  W.  Peabody 


PREFACE 


This  memoir  has  been  written  at  the  earnest  request  of  my  children 
and  grandchildren.  In  it  I  have  tried  to  give  a  true  impression  of 
their  “Gram”  as  they  all  called  her,  not  overdrawn  in  any  particular. 
She  would  not  have  had  it  otherwise.  To  me  it  has  been  a  labor  of 
love. 

It  is  the  memoir  of  a  home-loving  wife  and  mother  who  found  time 
to  do  many  things  in  a  work  which  she  conceived  to  be  for  the  good 
of  others  less  fortunate  than  herself  and  in  the  doing  of  which  she 
found  great  happiness. 

I  desire  here  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  many  friends 
who  have  helped  in  the  making  of  this  book  by  their  encouragement, 
suggestions  and  real  labor.  I  wish  to  thank  Miss  Grace  Webster 
Heartz,  Professor  of  English  at  the  Boston  Teachers  College,  for  read¬ 
ing  and  correcting  the  manuscript  as  well  as  for  her  great  interest  and 
many  suggestions;  Miss  Elsie  C.  Heartz  and  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Hub¬ 
bard  for  much  typing;  and  especially  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Robbins,  D.D., 
for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist ‘Missionary  Union 
and  lately  President  of  the  Baptist  Northern  Convention,  for  his 
most  timely  chapter  on  the  present  results  of  missions  as  carried  on 
when  Mrs.  Crawford  was  active  in  that  work.  And  I  am  greatly 
honored  that  General  Henry  H.  Arnold,  Commanding  General,  Air 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  has  taken  time  out  of  his  days  so  crowded 
with  work  and  responsibility  to  write  for  this  book  the  letter  describ¬ 
ing  the  help  furnished  our  soldiers  in  the  present  war  by  primitive 
people  who  have  been  influenced  by  Christian  missionaries. 

The  memory  of  her  who  is  gone  will  ever  glow  in  the  hearts  of  her 
family  like  a  perpetual  fire;  it  is  hoped  that  this  little  book  will  carry 
something  of  the  glow  of  that  memory  beyond  the  horizon  of  the 
living  and  into  the  hearts  of  those  yet  to  be. 


For  myself  may  I  add  this  stanza  from  a  poem  by  Lucy  Fitch 
Perkins: 


I  sit  beside  the  empty  hearth 
And  stretch  my  hands 
Above  the  dying  embers. 

No  answering  flame  leaps  up. 

Yet  in  my  heart  there  shines 
The  afterglow  of  long  spent  fires 
And  wrapped  about  with  gentle  memories, 
Warmed  and  comforted, 

Calmly  I  await  the  winter  snows. 


F.  E.  C. 
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Birth  and  Background 

Your  grandmother  was  born  June  4,  1861.  Someone  has  said  in 
effect,  but  not  in  these  words,  that  people  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
choose  their  ancestors  in  order  that  they  may  have  that  high  heritage 
to  which  everybody  should  be  entitled.  If  your  grandmother  had 
been  permitted  to  choose  her  ancestors,  she  could  hardly  have  made 
a  better  choice.  She  was  a  Coolidge.  All  of  the  name  of  Coolidge  in 
America  are  descended  from  John  Coolidge,  who  came  to  this  country 
about  1630  and  settled  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  town.  His  name  is  chiseled  on  the  monument 
erected  in  1930  as  a  memorial  to  the  founders. 

Something  is  known  of  John  Coolidge  and  his  family  in  England 
three  hundred  years  ago.  A  baby  is  always  interesting,  and  without 
doubt  baby  John  was  no  different  from  all  other  babies  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  On  September  16,  1604  William  Coolidge  brought  his  baby 
boy  into  the  Parish  Church  in  Cottenham  to  be  baptized.  The  baby 
was  christened  John.  His  mother,  Margaret  (Mayse)  Coolidge  was 
probably  present  and  nervously  concerned  that  little  John  should 
make  a  good  appearance,  and  not  interrupt  the  service  on  his  first 
attendance  at  church. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  parish  church  still  stands  at  Cot¬ 
tenham  just  as  it  stood  then  except  that  in  1617  the  steeple  fell  down 
as  church  steeples  sometimes  will,  and  a  new  tower  was  built  but  not 
until  1697,  and  by  that  time  little  John  was  six  years  dead  in  far 
America.  When  this  steeple  fell  it  destroyed  a  small  school  house, 
perhaps  the  very  one  in  which  John  went  to  school.  It  was  fortunate 
for  you  and  me,  that  the  school  was  not  in  session,  and  that  little  John 
was  not  killed.  About  the  time  the  new  tower  was  built,  a  new  school 
house  was  also  built  by  Katherine  Pepys,  a  sister  of  him  of  the  famous 
diary.  A  tablet  near  the  church  commemorates  these  events. 

In  the  church  is  preserved  the  ancient  parish  register,  in  which  is 
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the  entry,  still  plainly  legible,  “John  the  soune  of  William  Coulledge 
was  baptized  XVI  Day  of  Sept.’’  This  entry,  on  the  page  headed 
“  Infants  baptized  this  year  XXXI  ’’  begins,  “  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1604  were  baptized,”  and  then  the  names  were  set  down. 

In  the  church  also  is  the  very  font  of  white  stone  that  contained  the 
water  which  was  sprinkled  on  the  brow  of  the  little  tow-headed  boy. 
I  am  sure,  if  he  had  any  hair  at  all,  it  was  yellow,  like  the  baby  hair 
of  most  of  his  descendants. 

Near  by  is  the  rectory  in  which  lived  the  rector  of  the  church.  It 
is  a  large  stone  house,  w  ith  a  lawn  of  several  acres  lovely  with  flowers, 
shrubbery,  and  gardens.  It  then  had  none  of  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  and  conveniences,  I  am  sure,  because  it  has  none  of  them  now. 

When  your  grandmother  and  I  were  in  England,  she  visited  (Totten¬ 
ham  a  number  of  times  and  became  acquainted  with  the  rector,  R.  F. 
Moline,  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  she  liked  very  much.  They  were 
very  fine  old  people,  English  to  the  core,  and  they  loved  the  parish 
and  the  old  church  with  its  centuries  of  traditions.  Since  then,  both 
have  passed  away. 

During  the  time  of  the  Protectorate,  Cromwell’s  sister  was  the  wife 
of  the  rector  and  lived  in  this  very  house.  It  is  said  that  the  great 
man  himself  often  visited  his  sister  there,  passing  many  happy  days 
in  these  peaceful  surroundings. 

William  Coolidge  lived  at  Cottenham.  It  is  said  that  his  grand¬ 
father  lived  at  Arrington  and  spelled  his  name  John  Colynge.  His 
son,  Simeon,  who  spelled  his  name  Coolidge,  was  the  one  who  moved 
to  Cottenham  and  became  William’s  father.  It  is  probable  that  the 
name  was  originally  Colynge,  from  a  place  called  Cowling.  If  so,  the 
family  is  a  very  old  one,  having  been  mentioned  many  times  in  the 
annals  of  England. 

I  suggested  to  your  grandmother  that  the  change  in  the  name  may 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  a*member  of  the  family  had  a  severe 
cold  in  the  head  when  they  went  to  register  in  the  parish  church,  and 
thus  the  “ynge”  became  “idge.”  Stranger  things  than  that  have 
happened  to  family  names. 

John  Coolidge  grew  up  as  all  boys  do  who  live  long  enough,  and  like 
most  boys  who  grow  up  he  fell  in  love  with  a  handsome  young  woman 
(at  least  she  looked  handsome  to  him)  whose  name  was  Mary.  With- 
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out  doubt  she  had  another  name,  but  somehow  it  didn’t  get  set  down 
anywhere  that  we  have  discovered,  and  so  her  family  name  is  lost. 
Perhaps  when  some  of  you  grandchildren  go  to  England,  you  will,  if 
you  have  time,  make  a  search  of  the  old  parish  registers  of  the  near¬ 
by  parishes  and  villages,  and  perchance  you  may  find  the  record  of 
the  marriage  of  John  and  Mary  and  thus  find  out  her  family  name. 
People  did  not  travel  far  in  those  days  even  to  go  courting,  and  so  if 
the  record  is  anywhere,  it  is  not  far  from  Cottenham.  That  John 
married  Mary  cannot  be  doubted,  for  he  brought  her  and  a  little  boy 
also  named  John  with  him  to  America  when  he  settled  in  Watertown. 

I  do  not  think  we  half  appreciate  the  spirit,  the  courage,  the  temper, 
and  the  determination  of  almost  all  of  those  pioneers  who  crossed  the 
ocean  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  this  country.  The  ocean 
voyage  itself  was  enough  to  deter  all  but  the  most  daring  and  heroic. 
The  ships  were  very  small,  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  feet  over 
all,  and  usually  they  were  crowded  not  only  with  people  but  with 
merchandise  and  domestic  animals.  They  were  slow  sailing,  hard  to 
control,  and  easily  driven  off  their  course.  Let  your  imagination  run 
a  moment  and  try  to  picture  just  what  it  was  to  leave  neighborhood, 
church,  family  and  friends,  mother,  father,  brothers  and  sisters  never 
to  see  them  again,  for  few,  very  few,  ever  went  back  even  for  a  visit. 
Visualize  the  hand  shakes,  the  embraces,  the  good-byes,  the  breaking 
hearts,  the  faces  smiling  through  the  tears.  Remember  that  very 
little  was  known  of  America  or  even  New  England,  that  they  knew 
not  just  where  they  would  settle,  or  what  the  conditions  would  be. 
They  only  knew  it  to  be  a  land  of  forests  and  uncultivated  fields,  a 
wilderness  where  Indians  and  wild  beasts  roamed  at  will.  To  combat 
and  overcome  such  conditions  they  had  almost  no  capital  and  few 
utensils,  little,  in  fact,  but  their  hands.  What  doubts,  difficulties, 
what  dreads  and  horrors  did  not  their  imaginations  conjure  up  as 
hidden  in  the  mist  beyond  the  western  ocean !  The  migration  under 
those  circumstances  wras  nothing  short  of  real  heroism,  but  it  was  a 
heroism  firmly  grounded  on  a  great  faith  that  somehow  they  were 
instituting  a  great  destiny  for  themselves  and  their  children,  to  be 
slowly  worked  out  under  the  Providence  of  God. 

And  so  John  and  Mary  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Watertown, 
and  there  they  lived  sixty  long  years,  and  now  their  ashes  mingle  with 
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the  dust  of  their  adopted  country  under  the  elms  in  the  old  burying 
ground.  John  Coolidge  was  an  active  man.  He  held  town  office  for 
a  number  of  years,  was  selectman,  was  a  member  of  various  com¬ 
mittees  and  commissions,  and  a  deputy  to  the  Great  and  General 
Court,  as  the  legislature  was  then  called.  He  also  drew  deeds,  made 
wills,  and  was  generally  a  useful  man. 

John  and  Mary  reared  a  large  family  of  eight  children.  In  the  course 
of  time  many  of  his  descendants  wandered  far  away  from  the  ances¬ 
tral  home,  but  the  branch  of  the  family  to  which  your  grandmother 
belonged  has  continuously  lived  in  Watertown  and  within  half  or 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  homestall  of  the  original  John. 

To  you  grandchildren  the  ground  over  which  these  first  American 
ancestors  walked  and  labored,  the  ground  from  which  they  wrested  a 
meager  living  for  themselves  and  their  children,  the  ground  for  which 
they  left  all,  and  suffered  so  many  heartaches,  and  experienced  so 
many  hopes  and  fears,  such  ground  is  hallowed  ground,  to  be  seen 
and  walked  upon  with  respect  and  awe  and  deep  meditation. 

If  we  follow  along  down  the  line  of  the  descendants  of  John  and 
Mary  for  five  generations,  we  shall  come  to  Joseph  Coolidge,  who  in 
the  year  1775  lived  on  Grove  Street.  You  are  doubtless  familiar  with 
the  picture  of  the  Joseph  Coolidge  house,  for  your  grandmother  made 
several  watercolors  of  it.  Joseph,  like  the  first  John,  was  a  public 
spirited  man,  a  man  whom  his  fellow  citizens  had  honored  with  town 
office,  this  particular  year  being  the  office  of  Collector  of  Taxes.  In 
the  early  morning  of  the  nineteenth  day  of  April  in  that  memorable 
year  of  1775  he  was  plowing  in  one  of  his  fields.  Someone  came  along, 
some  unknown  Paul  Revere  hastening  to  spread  the  news,  and  told 
him  that  the  British  soldiers  had  crossed  Charles  River  from  Boston 
to  Cambridge  and  were  on  their  way  to  Lexington  and  Concord. 
Leaving  his  plow,  he  drove  his  oxen  to  the  stable,  grabbed  his  gun, 
powder  horn,  and  bag  of  leaden  bullets,  and  after  bidding  Eunice 
goodbye  and  telling  her  to  bury  the  town’s  money  which  he  had 
collected,  started  for  Lexington. 

He  went  to  W  atertown  V  illage  where  the  W  atertown  Minute  Men 
were  gathering.  The  men  of  Natick  arrived  about  that  time  and 
asked  for  some  one  to  show  them  the  way  to  Lexington.  General 
Heath,  the  ranking  officer  present,  detailed  Joseph  Coolidge  to  guide 
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them  and  sent  the  Watertown  men  to  take  up  the  bridge  at  Boylston 
Street  in  Cambridge.  Joseph  with  the  Natick  men  reached  Lexington 
probably  early  in  the  afternoon.  By  that  time  the  Redcoats  were  on 
their  way  back  from  Concord.  With  the  rest  of  the  embattled  farm¬ 
ers,  whose  shots  were  heard  around  the  world,  he  waded  into  the 
oppressors.  Sometime  in  the  late  afternoon  and  somewhere  near 
what  is  now  East  Lexington,  a  British  bullet  found  him,  and  he  was 
killed,  the  only  man  from  Watertown  killed  in  that  famous  battle. 
Joseph  Coolidge  is  said  to  have  had  an  unusually  fine  gun.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  this  is  so,  for  I  have  found  it  a  characteristic  of  the 
family  to  get  a  good  article,  if  they  got  any  at  all.  I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  if  your  grandmother  thought  she  was  employing  this  family 
rule  when  she  selected  your  grandfather.  I  have  always  suspected 
that  your  grandmother  got  cheated  in  that  transaction,  though  she 
never  suggested  such  a  thing  to  me.  Well,  when  the  body  of  Joseph 
was  found,  a  very  inferior  flint  lock  was  found  near  by.  Some  Natick 
patriot  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  acquire  for  himself  a  better 
weapon.  The  tradition  is,  and  I  only  whisper  it  to  you,  that  though 
the  family  mourned  for  the  gallant  hero,  they  also  regretted  perhaps 
a  shade  more  deeply  the  loss  of  the  gun;  at  least  they  talked  about  it 
louder  and  longer. 

Now  we  come  down  three  generations  more  to  another  John  Cool¬ 
idge,  a  young  man  who  married  and  moved  into  this  same  house 
that  Joseph  had  left  on  that  fatal  Lexington  day.  His  father  also 
John,  Deacon  John,  grandson  of  Joseph,  had  for  many  years  lived  in 
the  house  but  had  in  the  late  1840*8  built  for  himself  a  larger  and 
better  house  now  standing  on  the  other  side  of  Grove  Street. 

Young  John  Coolidge,  John  Coolidge,  Jr.  as  he  was  called,  married 
Martha  Jane  Sturtevant,  who  came  from  what  is  now  Oakland, 
Maine,  then  called  the  Ten  Lots,  near  Waterville.  John  and  Martha 
are  of  interest  to  you,  for  they  were  your  great  grandparents.  After 
living  in  the  old  house  for  about  seven  years,  John  and  Martha  built 
a  new  house  on  Mount  Auburn  Street  just  where  the  large  telephone 
building  now  stands.  Here  they  lived  many  years.  Here  your  grand¬ 
mother  was  born  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  of  roses,  and  in  the 
first  year  of  the  great  Civil  War. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  astrology,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  there 
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is  a  planet  which  governs  the  flowers  and  color,  the  rolling  clouds  and 
the  sunsets,  it  was  in  the  ascendant,  for  she  loved  color  whether  in 
the  flowers,  the  clouds,  the  deep  blue  sky,  the  autumn  foliage,  or 
the  gorgeous  sunsets.  She  loved  the  great  out-of-doors,  to  sit  out,  to 
sketch,  to  wander  through  the  fields,  to  pause  a  moment  to  absorb 
the  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  or  point  out  the  beauty  of  some  tree 
or  group  of  trees,  perchance  of  white  birches,  of  which  she  was  very 
fond.  1  do  not  know  how  many  times  she  has  called  to  me  to  come 
out  and  see  the  sunset.  The  glory  as  if  from  the  gates  of  the  Eternal 
City  just  over  the  mountain  top  filled  her  soul  with  a  vast  delight. 

Then,  I  think,  such  a  planet  must  have  been  in  the  constellation  of 
Libra  the  Balance,  for  she  had  a  calm  and  well-balanced  tempera¬ 
ment.  As  a  child  she  was  never  given  to  childish  tantrums,  and  in 
later  life  amid  all  its  vicissitudes  she  never  gave  way  to  tears  or 
despair.  No  matter  what  the  circumstances  were,  however  un¬ 
expected  or  trying,  she  always  preserved  her  poise  and  power.  She 
was  not  one  who  dwelt  on  the  past  or  commented  on  the  fact  of  some¬ 
thing  unwisely  done  by  another,  but  she  calmly  and  quietly  proceeded 
to  do  what  seemed  to  be  proper  and  reasonable  at  the  moment.  If, 
as  life  went  on,  she  became  somewhat  disillusioned  — and  who  does 
not — if  some  of  the  ideals  and  anticipations  of  youth  were  not 
realized  —  and  some  never  are  —  she  made  no  complaint,  but  turned 
her  attention  to  those  things  in  which  she  was  interested  and  pur¬ 
sued  them  with  diligence  and  constancy. 

The  constellation  Leo  the  Lion  might  well  also  have  been  high  in 
the  heavens,  for  your  grandmother  had  the  full  courage  of  her  con¬ 
victions,  a  tenacity  of  purpose  and  a  disposition  to  insist,  when  she 
was  convinced  that  she  was  in  the  right.  She  could  put  up  a  good 
fight,  never  for  herself,  but  for  her  principles.  Whether  her  cause  was 
popular  or  unpopular  made  little  difference,  so  long  as  she  believed  it 
to  be  just;  no  matter  what  the  clamor  of  opposition  might  be,  she  went 
on  with  her  work  with  gentleness,  but  with  firmness. 

And  Venus  was  looking  over  the  horizon  just  at  the  right  time  to 
give  your  grandmother  a  lovely  physical  endowment.  She  was  a 
pretty  girl,  and  she  developed  into  the  handsome  woman  that  she 
remained  all  her  life.  Her  carriage  was  erect;  she  had  a  natural  grace 
in  bearing  and  ease  in  conversation  which  won  her  many  friends.  Her 
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deportment,  under  all  circumstances  gentle,  self-effacing  and  thought¬ 
ful  of  others,  was  everything  that  could  be  desired.  Many  of  those 
women  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  in  their  work  have  spoken  of 
this  phase  of  her  character  in  almost  extravagant  words. 

Your  grandmother  had  a  good  mind  of  high  average  capacity.  She 
reasoned  well  and  readily  and  firmly  grasped  the  principles  of  those 
subjects  which  claimed  her  interest.  She  was  not  a  wide  general 
reader.  Usually  with  a  book  in  hand  which  she  read  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully,  she  frequently  commented  upon  it,  following  the  development 
of  the  characters  and  the  purposes  of  the  author.  She  did,  however, 
read  deeply  with  reference  to  the  subject  to  which  she  devoted  so 
much  of  her  life  and  kept  up  with  current  discussions  relating  to  it. 

She  was  greater,  however,  not  on  the  intellectual  but  on  what 
might  be  called  the  spiritual  side  of  her  nature,  that  side  which 
measures  things  not  so  much  by  reason  and  logic  as  by  intuition  and 
moral  and  spiritual  values.  She  had  unusually  accurate  intuitions, 
and  was  seldom  in  error  in  her  estimate  of  persons  and  measures.  She 
judged  things  not  by  their  expediency  but  by  ethical  considerations, 
whether  they  tended  to  higher  or  lower  results.  Conversation,  acts, 
and  habits,  as  well  as  books  she  judged  by  her  ideas  of  ethical  and 
spiritual  fundamentals,  and  her  judgment  was  not  affected  by  their 
expediency  or  present  brilliant  hope  of  results. 

Your  grandmother  had  a  philosophy  of  life.  I  do  not  mean  that 
she  formulated  it,  as  the  philosophers  do,  into  statements,  but  it  can 
be  discerned  from  what  she  was  accustomed  to  say  and  to  do.  I  find 
fore-shadowings  in  her  letters  written  to  me  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  In  rearing  her  children  her  teaching  was:  “First  things  should 
be  put  first.  Choose  the  better.  Most  choices  are  not  between  good 
and  bad;  most  choices  are  between  the  good  and  better.”  Thus  were 
high  ideals  inculcated.  You  cannot  be  everything,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer, 
or  a  business  man.  You  must  choose  which  you  will  be.  Then  you 
must  choose,  one  after  another,  the  things  necessary  to  make  good 
your  first  choice,  —  the  school,  the  subjects,  the  business  or  profes¬ 
sion;  and  above  all  every  choice  must  be  backed  by  industry  and 
honesty. 

If  she  had  reduced  her  philosophy  to  a  formula,  it  would  have  been 
something  like  this.  Life  is  made  up  of  choices  within  limits  fixed 
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mostly  by  environment.  Environment  can  be  changed,  and  should 
be  when  necessary,  but  to  most  people  it  can  be  changed  only  to  a 
small  extent  and  in  a  few  particulars.  We  are  what  we  are  and  where 
we  are  by  reason  of  powers  and  events  beyond  ourselves.  While  our 
environment  may  be  modified  somewhat,  life  consists  largely  in  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  what  we  are  and  where  we  are  by  constantly  choosing  in 
our  environment  the  best  and  by  putting  first  things  first.  Sometimes 
a  choice  determines  the  environment  for  years  or  for  life,  like  mar¬ 
riage,  upon  which  she  thought  long  and  with  all  her  powers.  Once 
such  a  choice  is  made,  then  life  must  be  lived  in  the  environment 
chosen.  In  fact,  it  is  environment  that  brings  out  our  powers  and 
gives  us  a  chance  to  exercise  them.  Without  environment  there  would 
be  nothing  to  do  and  life  would  become  purposeless  and  inane. 

To  her,  life  was  something  like  a  river.  When  we  think  of  a  river 
we  are  apt  to  think  only  of  the  flowing  waters,  but  the  banks  are  just 
as  important  as  the  water  if  there  is  to  be  a  river.  Without  the  banks 
the  water  would  spread  out  and  destroy  the  land  and  certainly  de¬ 
stroy  all  chance  of  its  becoming  a  help  and  blessing  to  the  land 
through  which  it  flows.  A  river  may  try  to  change  its  course,  its  banks 
and  its  environment,  but  when  it  strikes  an  immovable  rocky  shore, 
it  does  not  cease  to  flow;  because  it  cannot  change  the  obstruction, 
it  does  not  give  up  its  identity  in  despair  or  discontent,  but  it  conforms 
to  necessity  and  passes  on,  keeping  its  identity,  to  carry  beauty  and 
help  all  along  its  course.  v 

So  it  would  have  been  if  your  grandmother  had  chosen  a  different 
life.  If  she  had  chosen  to  remain  single  and  to  live  somewhere  else, 
in  those  other  circumstances  she  still  would  have  put  first  things  first 
and  would  have  chosen  the  better  rather  than  even  the  good;  she 
would  have  clung  to  her  ideals. 

I  must  not  forget  that  your  grandmother  had  a  lively  sense  of 
humor.  It  was  of  the  quiet  rather  than  the  hilarious  kind.  She  had 
a  love  for  conversation  especially  with  women.  She  was  a  woman’s 
woman  and  enjoyed  her  contacts  with  women  in  women’s  work.  The 
social  element  in  such  work  appealed  to  her  as  well  as  the  work  itself. 
She  met  and  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  ablest  women  in  the 
state  and  nation,  many  of  whom  honored  her  with  their  friendship. 
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Her  gentleness,  candor,  and  sweetness  coupled  with  a  firmness  of 
character  won  the  hearts  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

And  finally  your  grandmother  had  a  profound  and  abiding  trust  in 
God.  Her  faith  was  childlike.  She  cared  little  for  theological  discus¬ 
sion.  It  did  not  appeal  to  her,  and  she  did  not  need  it  to  sustain  a 
faith  founded  on  daily  contact  with  her  Maker.  She  was  the  most 
truthful  person  I  have  ever  known.  It  was  enough  for  her  to  know 
that  the  Christian  virtues,  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  fitted  into  daily 
life  and  brought  peace  and  joy. 

And  so  with  this  brief  prefatory  statement  and  estimate  we  come 
back  to  that  fourth  day  of  June,  1 86 1 ,  which  was  so  important  to 
you  and  me. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Ancient  Town 

In  biographical  writings  it  is  usual  to  describe,  in  more  or  less  detail, 
the  town,  home  and  surroundings  of  the  subject  of  the  biography.  In 
this  case  I  did  not  at  first  intend  to  so  do,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that 
you,  her  grandchildren,  would  not  care  much  about  them.  Rut  on 
second  thought  I  am  sure  that  you  and  those  who  come  after  you  will 
want  from  time  to  time  to  come  back  to  the  ancient  town  to  visit  the 
graves  of  your  first  American  ancestors  in  the  old  burying  ground, 
and  especially  the  monument  erected  a  hundred  years  after  his  death 
to  that  Joseph  Coolidge,  also  your  ancestor,  who  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  his  devotion  to  his  country  at  Lexington.  Then  I  am  sure 
you  will  want  to  go  to  beautiful  Mount  Auburn  and  to  the  little  rising 
ground  there,  in  which  peacefully  rests  in  lovely  surroundings  all  that 
was  mortal  of  your  grandmother. 

As  you  grow  older,  you  will  become  more  interested  in  your  for¬ 
bears,  not  from  pride  of  ancestry,  but  the  very  mystery  of  life  will 
demand  that  you  know  more  about  how  they  lived,  and  what  they 
did,  and  in  what  circumstances  they  were  reared.  From  their  strength 
of  character  and  lives  of  devotion  and  sacrifice  you  will  gain  strength 
and  courage  to  carry  on  and  do  your  part  in  your  generation  as  they 
did  in  theirs.  President  Calvin  Coolidge,  also  a  descendant  of  John 
Coolidge,  once  declared:  “During  my  service  at  the  State  House  I 
often  came  to  these  graves  and  found  consolation  there  remembering 
that  if  I  had  troubles  and  difficulties  they  were  very  small  compared 
to  the  hardships  and  sacrifices  they  and  their  associates  had  to  under- 
go. 

No  past  is  dead  to  us,  but  only  sleeping. 

The  Watertown  upon  which  your  grandmother  opened  her  eyes  in 
1 86 1  was  not  much  like  the  Watertown  upon  which  her  eyes  were 
closed  in  1933,  the  Watertown  with  which  you  are  familiar.  Indeed, 
it  was  much  more  like  the  Watertown  of  1761.  Things  had  not  moved 
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very  rapidly  or  very  far  during  that  century  in  the  process  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  rural  municipality  into  an  urban  one. 

Kerosene  as  a  luminant  had  just  made  its  appearance;  whale  oil 
and  candles  were  still  largely  in  use.  A  great  many  people  owned 
horses  and  carriages,  many  kept  a  cow,  and  not  a  few  a  pig  and  hens. 
The  previous  four  years  had  seen  the  steam  railroad,  the  horse  cars, 
and  the  gas  factory  invade  the  town.  The  grist  mill  was  grinding  corn 
and  oats  for  hungry  men  and  animals.  Two  long  horse-sheds  graced 
Main  Street  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers  and  teamsters  from 
the  towns  to  the  west.  Macadam  as  a  method  of  road  building  was 
unknown  or  unused;  dust  was  everywhere,  in  clouds  out-of-doors  and 
in  the  house,  the  bane  of  the  tidy  chatelaine.  Wells  furnished  water 
for  domestic  use,  and  the  town  pump  was  bountifully  dispensing 
nature’s  purest  beverage  to  anyone  who  would  lift  its  stiff  and  some¬ 
what  rheumatic  arm  in  a  high  fascist  salute  and  suddenly  bring  it 
down  again.  The  public  library  was  still  unborn,  and  the  public 
school  system  undeveloped;  the  high  school  was  eight  years  old,  and 
the  grade  schools  were  still  in  their  early  teens  in  efficiency.  The  school 
committee  were  helplessly  complaining  in  their  report  that  children 
were  kept  out  of  school  because  of  “  the  greed  of  parents  ”  to  work  on 
the  farms  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  or  “in  leading  horses  for 
the  ice  gathering  in  winter.’’  Watertown  was  still  old  Watertown. 

How  shall  we  get  a  picture  of  the  Watertown  of  1861  ?  I  will  tell 
you  what  we  will  do;  we,  you  and  1,  will,  in  imagination,  take  a  little 
tour  of  discovery,  a  walk  through  a  portion  of  the  town  to  see  what 
we  shall  find.  It  is,  of  course,  June  4,  1861,  a  beautiful  June  day,  and 
“What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?’’ 

The  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  they  are  everywhere,  is  exuberant; 
the  roses  and  peonies  are  in  their  full  crimson  glory.  The  fields  are 
dotted  with  daisies  and  black-eyed  Susans,  for  haying  has  not  begun. 
There  are  no  sidewalks,  but  the  grass  is  soft,  if  somewhat  dry  and 
brown,  along  the  dusty  roads.  We  have  heard  that  there  is  a  new 
girl  baby,  who  somehow  we  feel  may  perchance  become  of  interest 
and  importance  to  us,  in  the  home  of  John  Coolidge,  Jr.  and  we  will 
go  down  and  see  about  it. 

We  approach  the  house,  a  new  one  of  modified  colonial  form  but 
eminently  homelike  and  comfortable,  and  ring  the  bell.  The  door  is 
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opened  by  whom  but  sister  Annie.  She  is  only  thirteen  but  seems 
mature  and  self-possessed.  She  already  had  five  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  now  she  has  a  sixth.  The  experiences  of  a  big  sister  with 
such  a  brood  to  help  look  after  has  made  her  quite  serene,  capable, 
and  motherly.  Emancipation  of  older  sisters  from  such  duties  had 
not  yet  been  even  sighted  in  the  offing. 

“Yes,  I  have  a  little  sister  upstairs,  but  you  can’t  come  in  now.  No, 
not  yet.  Hut  come  back  later  or  tomorrow;  perhaps  you  can  see  her 
then.  Oh  yes,  she  is  awful  nice  and  lovely.’’  And  the  door  is  gently 
but  very  firmly  closed. 

We  stand  on  the  small  porch  and  look  about  us.  The  house  is 
placed  well  back  from  the  road  with  a  semi-circular  driveway  enclos¬ 
ing  a  broad  lawn,  on  which  we  see  two  very  large  century  plants  in 
huge  tubs.  Many  shrubs  and  trees,  elms  and  lindens,  are  all  about. 
To  the  left  between  us  and  the  old  burying  ground  a  few  hundred  feet 
away  are  beds  of  peonies  and  roses  and  a  grape  arbor,  and  behind  us 
are  the  stables  and  other  out  buildings. 

Suppose  we  walk  over  to  the  old  burying  ground.  That  plot  of 
land  will  always  be  open  and  will  be  a  vantage  ground  from  which 
we  start  now  and  also  from  which  one  may  view  the  panorama  of  the 
years  to  come. 

As  we  walk  along  to  the  corner,  we  look  over  the  low  wall  to  a 
sadly  neglected  God’s  acre.  The  weeds  and  briars  are  tall  and 
matted  together;  bushes  are  growing  here  and  there;  everything  is 
untidy.  Many  of  the  stones  are  leaning  over,  —  some  down  and 
almost  covered  by  the  sod  and  some  broken  beyond  repair.  Worn  and 
untrimmed  paths,  short  cuts,  run  from  street  to  street.  In  some 
places  the  wall  is  down,  and  the  gate  is  gone.  We  notice  perhaps  eight 
or  ten  brick  table  graves,  several  rather  dilapidated,  the  bricks  being 
used  by  the  children  as  playthings. 

But  come  along  here  a  moment.  Do  you  see  those  small  stones 
under  the  elm  tree  almost  hidden  by  the  thick  turf  and  tall  grass? 
They  are  the  headstones  marking  the  graves  of  John  and  Mary 
Coolidge,  who  have  been  resting  there  a  hundred  and  seventy  years. 
How  we  should  like  to  sit  here  and  meditate  upon  their  lives  and 
visualize  this  landscape  as  it  was  when  they  first  saw  it.  We  will 
some  day  but  not  now. 
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From  the  corner  of  Arlington  and  Mount  Auburn  streets,  looking 
toward  Cambridge  past  the  house  we  have  just  left,  we  see  the  East 
Grammar  School  house,  a  two-story  drab-looking  building.  Beyond 
on  the  southerly  side  of  the  road  are  one  or  two  dwelling  houses. 

To  the  south  along  Arlington  Street  there  are  four  or  five  houses. 
The  first  almost  hidden  in  the  trees  behind  the  knoll  at  the  further 
end  of  the  cemetery  is  the  old  Dudley  house.  Court  records  show 
that  there  have  been  domestic  discord  and  unhappiness  there.  On 
the  other  side  of  Arlington  Street  is  the  house  of  Flavel  Hoar,  of  one 
of  Watertown’s  old  families.  That  he  is  an  old  man  you  may  well 
know,  for  no  baby  has  received  that  name  in  this  generation.  Beyond 
the  new  railroad  track  well  up  the  hill  on  Grove  Street  on  the  right- 
hand  side  is  an  ancient  house,  the  very  one  from  which  Joseph  Cool- 
idge  went  on  the  morning  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  and  in  which 
Eunice  was  left  a  widow  and  seven  small  children  fatherless.  This 
house  was  built  about  1717  by  Obadiah  Coolidge,  great  grandson  of 
the  immigrant.  Across  Grove  Street,  standing  large  against  the 
foliage  is  a  white  house  lately  erected  by  Deacon  John  Coolidge,  your 
great-great-grandfather.  These  are  all  the  houses  which  can  be  seen 
in  this  direction  except  one  or  two  farther  along  on  Arlington  Street. 

As  we  turn  and  look  toward  the  west  along  Mount  Auburn  Street, 
no  houses  are  in  sight  on  the  southerly  side,  — only  tillage  and  wood¬ 
land.  Across  the  street,  however,  is  an  old  two-story  rangy  white 
house  or,  at  least,  it  was  once  white,  with  a  piazza  along  the  front  and 
a  large  ell  in  the  rear.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  Phillips  house,  as 
some  seem  to  think  it  was  built  for  the  first  minister,  George  Phillips. 
But  that  is  not  true,  for  it  really  was  built  in  1788  and  was  the  home 
of  Rev.  John  Bailey,  then  pastor  of  the  church.  It  is  said  that  the 
lumber  for  it  was  brought  from  England.  But  there  were  a  good 
many  trees  around  here  at  that  time,  a  fact  which  would  seem  to  make 
the  importation  of  lumber  unnecessary  except  perhaps  in  the  form  of 
furniture  and  fine  cabinet  work.  Looking  farther  in  all  that  field 
between  Mount  Auburn,  Arlington,  and  Belmont  streets  we  see  only 
two  other  houses,  both  near  the  bridge  and  both  old.  One  is  the 
Richardson  tavern,  now  occupied  by  the  families  of  Joseph  and 
Horace  Bird,  well-named,  for  they  were  pretty  much  all  singers. 
These  Birds  encouraged,  supported,  and  led  for  many  years  the  sing- 
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ing  school,  which  was  the  means  of  preserving  and  carrying  over  dur¬ 
ing  those  sterner  times  the  love  of  music  and  some  facility  in  produc¬ 
ing  it.  The  teaching  of  music  at  public  expense  is,  therefore,  not 
wholly  new,  for  the  town  voted  public  funds  for  the  singing  school 
for  many  years.  Near  the  old  three-story  tavern  was  the  training 
field.  Perhaps  it  was  the  other  way  round,  and  the  tavern  was  placed 
near  the  training  field  so  that 

An’  th’  Cunnles,  tu,  could  kiver  up  their 
shappoes  with  bandanners, 

An’  send  the  insines  skootin’  to  the  barrom 
with  their  banners 

(Fear  o’  giftin'  on  em  spotted),  an’  a 
feller  could  cry  quarter 
Ef  he  fired  away  his  ramrod  arter  tu  much 
rum  and  water. 

The  other  house  near  by  on  Belmont  Street  is  a  two-story  unpainted 
house  occupied  by  Hannah  Bird,  but  no  one  knows  who  built  it. 

On  the  westerly  side  of  Arlington  Street  there  are  two  large  es¬ 
tates.  Near  at  hand  is  the  Templeton  place,  now  occupied  by  E.  T. 
Kimball,  a  wealthy  wholesale  purveyor  of  provisions.  The  large  house 
is  beautified  with  broad  and  well-kept  grounds  and  many  trees  and 
shrubs.  Away  over  near  Belmont  Street  is  the  fine  newly-erected  house 
of  Joshua  Coolidge,  a  cousin  of  your  great-grandfather.  These  two 
estates  comprising  many  acres  stand  out  against  a  background  of 
elevated  land  covered  with  a  beautiful  growth  of  trees.  On  the  Kimball 
place  a  little  farther  along  is  a  small  but  substantial  house  for  the  care¬ 
taker.  Still  farther  along  just  beyond  the  Kimball  land  in  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre  in  the  side  of  the  hill  stands  another  ancient  house, 
now  in  disrepair,  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Coolidge. 

These  are  all  of  the  houses  we  can  see  from  our  vantage  ground  at 
the  old  cemetery  except  the  top  of  the  Frazer  house  among  the  trees, 
which  we  shall  pass  on  our  walk  toward  the  village.  As  we  stroll 
along,  on  our  left  is  a  tract  of  almost  thirty  acres,  long  known  as  the 
vineyard,  whether  by  reason  of  its  one  time  grape  vines  or  because 
of  its  fertility  no  one  seems  to  know.  At  all  events  it  has  been  under 
constant  cultivation  for  nearly  a  century.  It  was  in  this  field,  as  tra- 
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dition  has  it,  that  Joseph  Coolidge  was  plowing  when  the  rat-tat-tat 
of  the  British  drums  disturbed  the  neighborhood.  In  the  westerly 
portion  of  the  vineyard  on  a  low  rounded  elevation  is  a  large  grove 
of  giant  oaks  and  chestnuts,  the  latter  of  which  with  their  nuts  have 
shed  no  end  of  fun  for  the  children  of  several  generations.  If  we  had 
time  to  walk  through  the  grove,  we  should  find  a  little  pond  with 
gold  fish  flashing  in  its  limpid  depths  and  probably  several  playthings 
along  its  edge. 

From  the  vineyard  the  road  gently  rises  and  makes  a  long  shallow 
curve  following,  it  is  said,  the  old  Indian  trail  used  by  the  red  men  of 
Waltham  when  they  visited  their  Cambridge  friends  and  tide-water. 
They  were  good  engineers,  for  they  always  selected  the  best  and  easiest 
paths.  Many  New  England  streets  just  “growed  up”  like  Topsy 
from  the  Indian  path  to  the  winter  wood  road,  the  traveled  road,  and 
the  finished  street.  That  is  why  some  of  them  are  so  crooked. 

On  the  right  and  considerably  above  the  road  is  the  Frazer  house, 
the  top  of  which  we  saw  among  the  trees.  Back  of  the  house  is  a  small 
building,  the  studio  of  his  talented  daughter.  Though  deaf  as  a  post,  he 
is  a  sturdy  debater  in  town  meeting.  His  numerous  acres  have  many 
large  and  beautiful  trees.  Passing  the  Frazer  land,  we  see  a  long 
stretch  of  road  winding  around  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  with  but  one 
house,  a  small  yellow  farm  house  in  the  midst  of  giant  willow  trees 
just  opposite  School  Street,  which  stops  at  Mount  Auburn  Street. 
On  the  right  a  field  extends  through  to  Belmont  Street.  On  the  top 
of  the  hill  Alvin  Adams,  the  founder  of  Adams  Express,  is  building  a 
large  barn  to  house  his  herd  of  fancy  Jerseys.  He  has  just  purchased 
the  estate  on  the  westerly  side  of  School  Street,  twenty  acres  of  trees 
and  lawn,  Belmont  Street  being  its  northerly  boundary.  This  beauti¬ 
ful  property  together  with  the  Pratt  estate  and  the  Cushing  place  on 
the  other  side  of  Belmont  Street  form,  to  the  beholder,  a  beautiful 
park  with  magnificent  elms,  diversified  shrubs,  formal  gardens,  and 
acres  of  closely  clipped  well-kept  lawns,  a  bit  of  old  England  set  down 
in  New  England.  The  owners  of  these  widely  known  estates  welcome 
visitors  to  the  grounds,  garden,  and  picture  galleries.  On  School  Street 
not  far  up  the  hillside  is  a  white  house,  known  as  Sunny  Bank,  the 
home  of  Mr.  David  Flint. 

We  must  pause  a  moment  at  School  Street  to  look  at  the  landscape 
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across  the  valley.  The  large  buildings  in  the  middle  ground  are  the 
United  States  Arsenal;  the  two  tall  chimneys  now  rising  indicate  the 
beginning  of  serious  work  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  re¬ 
bellion.  Beyond  are  the  rounded  hills  of  Brighton,  green  and  smooth 
except  for  the  abundant  trees.  This  side  somewhat  to  the  left  is  a 
tract  of  wood  land  of  large  acreage  known  as  the  Arsenal  woods. 
From  near  the  Arsenal  Station  it  extends  to  Arlington  Street  broaden¬ 
ing  out  to  Arsenal  Street.  Through  the  woods  in  a  deep  valley  runs 
a  brook,  which  meanders  with  many  curves  and  bends  until  it  crosses 
Coolidge  Avenue  and  loses  itself  in  the  marshes.  A  cart  path  wanders 
through  the  woods,  crossing  the  brook  by  a  rude  bridge,  a  lovely 
place  for  boys  to  wander  and  play.  Bitter  walnut  trees  abound  — 
usually  called  by  the  more  fragrant  name  of  “pig-nuts.”  Nearer, 
where  the  ground  is  moist,  is  a  grove  of  tall  white  oaks,  their  bright 
green  foliage  in  gleaming  contrast  with  the  darker  forest  beyond. 
Altogether  it  is  a  lovely  landscape  in  the  sunshine  and  shadow  of  a 
June  day. 

Continuing  our  walk,  we  notice  the  rows  of  elms  marking  the  lines 
between  the  fields  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  and  soon  come  to  the 
home  of  George  Stearns,  an  eccentric  man,  a  lover  of  music,  whose 
twenty  acres  of  grass  land  and  woods  extend  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
high  land.  A  little  further  along  perched  high  above  the  road  on  a 
spur  which  pushes  forward  from  the  hill  in  stately  outline  is  the  house 
of  Arad  Bailey,  still  farming  his  many  acres  which  sprawl  along  the 
hillside.  Across  the  road  to  the  left,  but  well  back  on  the  rising  ground 
is  the  new  (and  unusually  well-built  of  old  growth  pine  lumber)  house 
of  John  Bundy.  He  is  a  fiery  quick-tempered  gentleman  with  auburn 
hair  and  a  red  beard.  Beyond,  the  low  hill,  sloping  on  every  side  and 
very  easy  of  access,  affords  a  wonderful  view  of  the  Charles  River 
valley  from  Mount  Prospect  in  Waltham  along  the  hills  of  Weston, 
Wellesley,  and  Newton  around  to  the  gilded  dome  of  the  State  House 
and  the  monument  on  Bunker  Hill.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
man  who,  born  far  away,  at  intervals  during  his  entire  life  dreamed 
that  he  was  in  a  desperate  battle  with  the  Indians,  always  on  a  certain 
hill  which  in  his  dreams  stood  out  clearly  and  distinctly.  In  middle 
life  he  came  to  Watertown  to  make  his  home.  The  first  time  he  saw 
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this  hill  he  instantly  recognized  it  as  the  hill  of  the  desperate  battle 
of  his  dreams,  and  the  Indians  tomahawked  him  no  more. 

Now  the  road  descends  sharply  toward  the  village,  which  lies  spread 
out  in  the  valley.  On  the  left  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  Street  is  an  old- 
fashioned  two-story  house  in  the  midst  of  elm  trees,  one  or  two  of 
which  are  very  large,  erected  many  years  ago  by  Samuel  (known  as 
Sam)  Leonard.  His  brother  Thomas  (Tom)  had  a  somewhat  similar 
house  further  down  on  Walnut  Street  and  a  wharf  on  the  river  known 
as  Tom  Leonard’s  wharf,  where  the  boys  went  swimming  at  proper 
tide. 

We  must  not  forget  to  listen  to  see  if  we  can  hear  the  little  brook 
that  crosses  under  Mount  Auburn  Street  to  join  opposite  Walnut 
Street  another  coming  down  the  hill.  This  was  the  little  brook  of 
which  Lowell  wrote: 

Down  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain  peak 
From  the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old  .  .  . 

The  little  brook  heard  it  and  built  a  roof 
Neath  which  he  could  house  him,  winter  proof; 

All  night  by  the  white  stars  frosty  gleams 
He  groined  his  arches  and  matched  his  beams.  .  .  . 

He  sculptured  every  summer  delight 
In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight. 

Yes,  this  was  the  very  brook  described  in  Sir  Launjal. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  a  broad  open  field  on  the  left  is  the  Dana 
house,  and  on  the  other  side  a  little  farther  along  we  come  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery  and  Common  Street. 

You  notice  that  no  street  or  road  leads  from  Mount  Auburn  Street 
on  the  southerly  side  from  Arlington  Street  to  Walnut  Street,  that 
School  Street  is  the  only  one  on  the  northerly  side  from  Arlington 
Street  to  Common  Street,  and  that  many  acres  of  trees  and  woodland 
scattered  about  here  and  there  add  interest  to  the  landscape. 

The  village  may  be  said  to  begin  at  Common  Street,  for  there  are 
houses  on  both  sides  of  Mount  Auburn  Street  from  there  on.  On  the 
southerly  side  of  the  street  workmen  are  busily  engaged  in  building 
a  new  church  for  the  Congregational  Society.  Its  predecessor,  erected 
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only  four  years  ago,  was  burned  in  January.  The  new  edifice  will  be 
dedicated  in  the  autumn. 

Not  far  beyond  Common  Street,  on  the  right,  stands  the  ancient 
house  once  owned  by  Edmund  Eowle,  which  has  had  a  notable  his¬ 
tory.  When  the  British  were  occupying  Boston  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress  met  in  the  Watertow  n  Meeting  House  at  the  corner  of  Common 
and  Mount  Auburn  streets.  James  Warren  of  Plymouth  presided 
over  it  after  the  death  of  General  Joseph  Warren.  James  Warren 
lived  in  this  Eowle  house.*  While  the  Congress,  which  held  itself  to 
be  a  legal  meeting  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  under  the  old 
charter,  met  in  the  church  the  Council  met  in  this  very  house.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  here  the  night  before  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  General  Warren  was  present,  and  from  here,  in  the 
early  hours  of  June  17,  1775,  he  went  to  his  death  in  that  famous 
battle.  Here,  also,  Mrs.  James  Warren  greeted  Mrs.  Washington 
when  she  came  through  Watertown,  in  December,  1775,  to  join  her 
husband  in  Cambridge. 

Nearly  opposite  Patten  Street  is  another  large  but  ancient  house 
with  an  enormous  trumpet  vine  growing  over  its  front.  It  belongs  to 
the  Ministerial  Eund  and  was  for  long  years  the  parsonage,  but  for 
many  years  has  been  given  over  to  rental  and  to  what  the  lawyers 
call  waste.  Next  comes  the  Centre  Grammar  School  house.  It  looks 
almost  exactly  like  the  high  school  on  Common  Street  and  the  East 
Grammar  School  and  is  equally  forbidding  and  ungracious.  All  are 
like  the  public  buildings  in  Dickens’  Hard  Times  where  “the  jail 
might  have  been  the  infirmary,  the  infirmary  might  have  been  the 
jail  and  the  town  hall  might  have  been  either  or  both  for  anything 
that  appeared  to  the  contrary  in  the  graces  of  their  construction.” 
At  all  events  these  grim  school  houses  all  look  alike,  and  their  grounds 
are  equally  untidy  and  uncared  for. 

At  the  corner  of  Summer  Street  is  a  small  house,  the  home  of  a 
sturdy  wheelwright  and  lay  theologian,  John  Tucker,  who  stead¬ 
fastly  refuses  to  repair  any  wagon  used  in  transporting  liquor  or  to 
enter  the  church  if  there  are  flowers  on  the  pulpit.  In  this  house 
thirty  years  before  was  formed  the  Baptist  Church,  and  preaching 
services  were  carried  on  there  until  the  church  building  was  erected 

•  The  house  owned  by  the  Watertown  Historical  Society  now  stands  on  Marshall  Street. 
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further  along  the  street,  the  successor  of  which  we  now  see  with  its 
fine  steeple  rising  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air. 

But  what  is  this  frightful  odor,  piercing  and  sustained?  Don’t  be 
alarmed;  it  is  nothing  but  Meacham’s  soap  factory  on  Spring  Street 
back  of  the  church.  It  may  not  be  as  trying  as  a  tallow  factory,  but 
it  is  enough.  Even  of  such  is  cleanliness  born. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  square,  the  hay  scales,  and  Main  Street. 
Across  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  is  the  gristmill  which  has  been 
grinding  grain  for  the  food  of  seven  generations  of  men  and  women 
and  for  how  many  generations  of  their  helpers  and  friends,  the  do¬ 
mestic  animals;  and  still  it  is  grinding  as  surely  and  strongly  as  the 
mill  of  the  gods.  It  is  more  than  a  gristmill.  It  is  a  social  institution. 
Here  the  citizens  meet  while  the  grist  is  grinding,  and  talk  over  affairs, 
private  and  public;  here  politics  is  always  audible  and  fluent;  here  the 
winning  ticket  is  made  up  late  the  night  before  and  put  before  the 
voters  on  town  meeting  day.  Here  John  Coffin,  Miles  Pratt,  James 
Magee,  Sam  Gleason,  Bill  Ingraham,  Francis  Kendall,  and  one  or 
two  others  run  the  town  no  matter  who  the  officers  are,  and  in  fair¬ 
ness  it  may  be  said  they  run  it  well,  except  as  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  liquor  law,  and  nobody  has  ever  yet  run  that  branch  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  well. 

Next  to  the  mill  is  the  foundry  in  which  Pratt  and  Perkins  are 
preparing  to  make  shot  and  shell  for  the  Civil  War.  When  the  molten 
metal  is  being  drawn  from  the  furnaces  and  poured  into  the  molds, 
the  low  windows  are  lined  with  boys  and  girls  watching  the  flying 
sparks. 

Passing  the  horse  sheds  and  Hunt  and  Gleason’s  store,  we  come  to 
Galen  Street,  the  liberty  pole,  and  the  old  town  pump.  You  get  hold 
of  the  handle  and  I  will  hold  the  tin  dipper.  Up  she  goes,  now  down, 
hard  with  a  will;  that’s  it;  here  is  the  water  as  cool  and  refreshing  to 
the  thirsty  traveler  as  it  was  two  centuries  ago,  or  whenever  the  well 
was  digged,  which  was  at  a  time  whence  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary. 

Across  the  street  stands  the  town  hall  with  its  rich  Grecian  pillars, 
somehow  always  in  good  taste  even  in  still  adolescent  New  England. 
Then  there  is  the  Spring  Hotel  with  its  reputation  quite  as  unsavory 
as  its  long  horse  shed  is  repulsive.  Dana  Block  with  its  great  elm  tree 
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in  front  of  Billy  Rogers’  jewelry  and  watch  repairing  store  and  Mc- 
Lauthlin’s  newspaper  and  book  store  must  complete  the  picture,  for 
here  comes  the  horse  car,  the  latest  word  in  rapid  transit. 

The  car  will  look  odd  enough  to  the  folk  living  in  1933.  It  is  short, 
seating  perhaps  nine  on  each  side.  The  platforms  are  open  so  that 
the  driver  will  have  plenty  of  air,  especially  in  a  northeasterly  sleet 
storm.  The  track  follows  the  side  of  the  road  with  turnouts  near  the 
Dana  house,  School  Street,  and  Arlington  Street.  The  running  time 
to  Boston  is  something  more  than  an  hour.  The  horses  trot  along  at 
a  good  pace  on  level  ground  and  down  hill,  if  it  is  not  too  steep,  but 
up  hill  it  is  a  real  tug  of  war,  the  horses  always  winning  but  in  a  tired 
walk. 

We  alight  at  the  Coolidge  driveway  and  pass  by  the  house  to  see 
what  is  going  on  with  all  the  men  and  teams  that  are  coming  and 
going.  Everyone  seems  busy.  In  a  half  open  shed  several  are  washing 
heads  of  lettuce  and  carefully  packing  them  in  boxes;  others  are 
bunching  radishes,  beets,  and  small  onions.  Boxes  of  freshly  cut 
spinach  and  dandelions  are  piled  one  on  another.  Most  of  the  men 
and  women  (and  there  are  a  good  many  women)  we  see  so  variously 
employed  are  Irish,  for  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  Irish  peaceful  pene¬ 
tration  of  New  England.  Driven  from  home  by  dire  living  conditions, 
thousands  find  work  for  their  hands,  homes  for  their  families  and 
schools  for  their  children  in  Massachusetts.  Several  worked  on 
the  Coolidge  farm  all  their  lives.  Before  the  Celtic  invasion  young 
men  of  native  stock  furnished  the  labor.  Twenty  years  ago  your 
grandfather’s  uncle  from  Guildhall  worked  a  season  for  Deacon  John 
Coolidge  before  joining  the  forty-niners  for  California. 

At  the  Coolidge  farm  we  see  a  typical  market  garden  in  operation. 
Three-fourths  of  the  land  of  the  town  of  Watertown  is  given  over  to 
agriculture  with  some  dairying,  but  mostly  to  the  raising  of  vegetables 
for  the  Boston  market.  Among  the  farms  the  Coolidge  farm  has  set 
a  standard  of  excellence  second  to  none.  Coolidge  quality  is  known 
in  market  parlance  as  a  standard.  From  the  coming  of  the  first  John 
to  this  day  this  branch  of  the  family  has  clung  to  the  soil  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  We  step  to  the  stable.  Eight  or  ten  horses  are  stamping 
their  feet  saying  in  horse  language,  “Come  on  with  our  feed;  it  is 
meal  time.”  Two  cows  with  honest  eyes  gaze  at  us;  a  blind  man  tak- 
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ing  his  oath  that  there  are  pigs  down  near  the  railroad  need  have 
no  fear  of  being  arrested  for  perjury. 

The  sun  is  sinking  toward  the  west;  the  last  load  of  lettuce  has  come 
in  from  the  field;  Pat  Stanley  with  a  horse  and  plow  and  Jim  Mee 
with  a  horse  and  cultivator  are  unharnessing;  several  women  with 
small  shawls  about  their  heads,  and  men  and  boys,  some  with  hoes 
and  some  with  scufflers,  come  hurrying  in  and  put  up  their  tools.  The 
day’s  work  for  them  is  done  and  they  hasten  home.  Others  begin  to 
load  boxes  of  vegetables  on  to  the  great  market  wagon  until  they 
are  packed  ten  high  with  a  canvas  over  all  strongly  tied  down  with 
ropes,  ready  for  an  early  start  in  the  morning.  While  we  are  standing 
watching  the  men  deftly  load  the  wagon,  a  tall,  rather  spare  man 
comes  along.  He  has  light  hair  and  beard,  a  kindly  face  and  gentle 
mien.  We  at  once  know  who  it  is  by  the  Coolidge  cast  of  countenance. 
After  greeting  us  he  asks,  “Won’t  you  come  in  and  have  supper  with 
usr 

“We  should  like  to  see  the  house,  if  we  may,’’  we  reply,  “but  it 
would  be  too  much  just  now  to  stay  to  supper.” 

“All  right,’’  he  says.  “Come  along  in,’’  and  he  leads  us  to  the  back 
door  just  where  the  ell  joins  the  main  part  of  the  house. 

A  staircase  going  up  to  a  hall  connects  all  the  chambers.  To  the 
right  is  a  large  and  well-appointed  kitchen,  back  of  which  is  a  second 
dining-room  for  the  hired  men  who  live  there,  and  beyond  are  a  store 
room  and  laundry.  We  turn  into  the  family  dining-room  in  the  main 
part  of  the  house,  a  large,  well-lighted  room  furnished  with  comfor¬ 
table  chairs,  side-board  and  sofa.  Through  a  small  hall  into  which  the 
side  door  enters  from  a  piazza,  we  enter  the  little  parlor  well-furnished 
with  piano  and  pictures.  Then  comes  the  front  hall  with  its  broad 
staircase  and  beyond  it  the  large  parlor  occupying  the  whole  end  of 
the  house.  As  it  is  unfurnished,  it  is  a  fine  place  for  the  children  to 
play  in  stormy  weather. 

We  bid  Mr.  Coolidge  good-bye,  wave  at  the  children,  and  are  about 
to  go  when  Annie  calls  from  the  head  of  the  stairs,  “Wait  a  minute, 
please.”  Then  she  comes  down,  followed  by  a  woman  carrying  a  pil¬ 
low  on  which  sleeps  that  little  bunch  of  humanity,  so  dear  to  us  all, 
and  which  we  came  to  see.  “Isn’t  she  lovely?”  proudly  asks  the 
blissful  Annie. 
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“She  surely  is,”  we  all  answer,  “and  thank  you  so  much.  It  was 
more  than  worth  coming  back  for.  You  must  be  very  good  to  her.” 

“Oh,  we  shall;  don’t  you  worry  about  that.” 

As  we  pass  out  along  the  driveway,  we  pick  “  three  leaves  — one  of 
the  oak,  one  of  the  ash,  and  one  of  the  thorn,”  and  following  Puck’s 
injunction  to  Dan  and  Una  we  bite  them  hard  and — here  I  am  in 
the  living  room  at  30  Lincoln  Street.  Snow  and  ice  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties  abound  outside  and  the  thermometer  registers  seven  above  zero, 
but  the  sun  is  shining  as  brightly  and  the  air  is  as  clear,  and  the  room 
is  as  warm  as  on  that  far  off  day  in  June,  when  we  made  the  tour  of 
old  Watertown  and  saw  the  new  baby. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Her  Home 

Such  was  the  Watertown  of  seventy-five  years  ago  and  such  was  the 
home  into  which  your  grandmother  was  born.  Of  the  inmates  of  the 
home  you  have  seen  something  in  Chapter  I;  there  will  be  more 
about  them  in  this  chapter.  It  was  a  typical  suburban  home  of  the 
better  sort,  the  home  of  a  family  fairly  well-to-do  and  established  as 
successful  and  useful  members  of  the  community.  Such  homes  had 
all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  wealthier  city  residences. 
Your  grandmother  might  have  said  as  did  President  Coolidge,  who 
was  reared  in  a  far  ruder  environment:  “If  it  did  not  afford  me  the 
best  there  was,  it  abundantly  provided  the  best  there  was  for  me.” 
Watertown  was  farther  from  the  city  then  for  all  practical  purposes 
than  it  is  today.  It  still  partook  much  of  the  country  viewpoint. 
City  residents  had  country  places  in  Watertown  and  Newton.  Mr. 
Coolidge’s  further  remark  that  “Country  life  does  not  always  have 
breadth  but  it  has  depth.  It  is  neither  artificial  nor  superficial,  but 
is  kept  close  to  the  verities,”  had  not  wholly  lost  its  application  to  the 
town.  The  point  sought  to  be  made  is  that  ideas  inherent  in  more 
remote  communities  and  in  a  much  earlier  Watertown  still  prevailed 
in  the  more  elderly  folk  and  were  by  them  carried  over  and  became 
part  of  the  training  of  your  grandmother’s  generation. 

Watertown  was  still  old  Watertown. 

Your  great  grandfather,  John  Coolidge,  Jr.,  was  a  man  of  stern 
Puritan  background.  He  was  endowed  with  the  inherited  principles  of 
his  forbears.  The  application  of  those  principles  was,  however,  con¬ 
siderably  softened  in  actual  practice.  Of  course  the  fundamentals  of 
honesty,  industry,  and  thrift  were  practiced  and  enforced  with  vigor, 
but  industry,  though  vital,  permitted  some  time  for  recreation  and 
playing,  and  thrift  was  shorn  of  its  earlier  niggardliness;  moreover  the 
little  amenities  of  life,  the  small  liberties  of  action,  a  less  confined  and 
dreary  Sabbath,  games,  and  even  some  dancing  under  proper  cir- 
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cumstances  were  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged  and  enjoyed.  In 
his  family  your  great-grandfather  was  somewhat  “easy  going”;  dis¬ 
cipline  was  not  his  strong  point;  like  many  another  wise  man  he  left 
the  most  of  that  to  your  great-grandmother,  who  was  entirely  capable 
of  administering  it;  yet  on  extreme  occasions  he  didn’t  hesitate  to 
spoil  the  rod  when  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  to  save  the 
boy.  He  had  many  turns  of  speech  of  the  Yankee.  In  a  business 
meeting  of  the  church  one  evening  it  was  learned  that,  as  usual,  there 
was  a  deficit,  which  meant  that  the  church  owed  debts  it  had  no  money 
to  pay.  A  debt  was  abhorrent  to  his  ideas  of  life.  After  proposing 
that  the  money  to  pay  all  outstanding  bills  be  raised  then  and  there 
and  subscribing  generously  himself,  he  urged  the  officers  of  the  church 
to  see  to  it  that  next  year  there  should  be  a  surplus,  however  small. 
“That  would  be  a  nest-egg  which  we  can  lay  to,”  he  said.  But  that 
situation,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  never  attained  in  his  lifetime. 

When  your  grandmother  was  older  but  still  a  little  girl,  he  would 
sometimes  “hire”  her  to  do  something  for  him,  promising  to  pay  her 
a  certain  sum.  But  when  she  asked  him  for  it  he  would  say,  “The 
work  was  satisfactory,  but,  well,  now  you  have  come  at  a  bad  time; 
things  are  very  dull;  I  don’t  seem  to  have  the  money  with  me.”  Then 
his  sad  face  would  suddenly  brighten  up  and  he  would  say,  “But  I 
won’t  cheat  you  out  of  it,  I  would  rather  owe  it  to  you  always.”  Of 
course  she  always  got  her  money  with  an  extra  penny  or  two  thrown 
in.  When  she  was  large  enough  to  make  his  bed,  she  almost  always 
found  a  little  money,  some  coppers,  perhaps  a  dime,  which  he  had 
“accidentally”  dropped  when  he  dressed. 

He  was  born  November  13,  1821  in  the  old  Coolidge  house  on  Grove 
Street.  His  father  was  Deacon  John  Coolidge,  born  October  5,  1796, 
son  of  Joshua  Coolidge,  born  September  11,  1759,  and  this  Joshua 
was  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  Lexington  soldier.  His  mother’s  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Stone  Bond,  so  that  in  that  generation  there  were 
another  John  and  Mary  Coolidge,  with  names  like  those  of  the  im¬ 
migrants.  Anyone  in  Watertown  combining  the  names  of  Stone  and 
Bond  has  at  least  two  lines  of  ancestry  back  to  the  founders.  The 
first  time  your  grandfather  ever  saw  Deacon  John  Coolidge  was 
probably  on  the  first  Sunday  of  August,  1870.  It  may  have  been  July, 
but  it  was  a  very  hot  day,  so  that  probably  it  was  August.  He  came 
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into  church  in  white  shirt-sleeves,  his  long  broad  cloth  coat  on  his  left 
arm  and  in  his  right  hand  a  receptacle  like  an  old-fashion  peck 
measure,  with  a  bail,  containing  the  communion  bread;  that  is  why 
it  must  have  been  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month.  He  was  tall,  sheer 
and  stark  of  countenance,  wiry,  and  strong,  though  then  three  score 
and  fifteen.  If  you  think  of  him,  and  well  you  may,  as  resembling  the 
first  John,  stern,  unyielding,  industrious,  attending  strictly  to  his 
own  business,  close,  even  a  bit  niggardly,  but  otherwise  just,  well,  — 
after  all,  the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  today  are  not  so  bad;  they 
have  some  good  points.  He  was  a  strong  church  man,  one  of  the  first 
deacons  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  which  he  was  a  founder.  Before  the 
Watertown  Church  was  organized  in  1830,  he  was  accustomed  to 
load  his  growing  family  into  his  carry-all  and  drive  to  Newton  Center 
for  two  long  preaching  services.  Presumably  the  children  enjoyed 
the  lunches  eaten  on  the  grass  between  times.  It  was  in  those  days  a 
delightful  drive  through  the  country.  Years  ago  an  old  man,  referring 
to  those  days  when  he  was  young,  remarked  that  to  some  of  the  young 
men  and  women  the  long  walk  to  the  Newton  Center  Church  on  a 
beautiful  Sunday  morning  in  June  seemed  to  be  a  very  enjoyable 
sacrifice  made  for  their  spiritual  edification.  The  deacon  was  smooth 
shaven,  and  one  of  his  peculiarities  was  that  he  shaved  without  the 
use  of  a  mirror.  One  evening  he  stood  shaving,  when  one  of  his  men 
seeing  him  operating  in  the  dark  got  a  candle  and  solicitously  held 
it  up,  a  useless  act  of  kindness,  for  no  mirror  was  there. 

Young  John,  like  every  other  young  man  of  his  day,  worked  on  his 
father’s  farm  as  a  son  and  not  as  a  hired  man,  until  he  was  twenty- 
one.  There  was  no  danger  of  his  being  ruined  by  having  too  much 
money  to  spend  during  his  younger  days,  though  I  suppose  he  had 
some  spending  money,  besides  his  clothes  which  were  always  good  and 
his  board  which  was  far  from  scanty.  With  the  other  boys  he  swam, 
played  “four-year-old-cat,”  and  presumably  once  in  a  while  raided 
the  neighbors’  orchards  and  went  to  singing  school  with  the  girls. 
Presumably,  too,  he  rode  horseback  about  the  country  side  and  hunted 
through  the  woodlands.  He  attended  the  district  school  then  located 
in  the  delta  at  the  intersection  of  School  and  Belmont  streets. 

Ther’s  a  small  school  ’us  there  where  four  roads  meet, 

The  door-steps  hollered  out  by  little  feet, 
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An’  side-posts  carved  with  names  whose  owners  grew 
To  gret  men,  some  on  ’em,  an’  deacons  tu; 

Taint  used  no  longer  coz  the  town  has  gut 
A  high-school,  where  they  teach  the  Lord  knows  wut, 
Three-story  lamin’ ’s  pop’lar  now;  I  guess 
We  thriv’  es  wal  on  jess  two  stories  less, 

For  it  strikes  me  ther’  ’s  sech  a  thing  as  sinnin’ 

By  over  loadin’  children’s  under  pinnin’. 

Wal,  here  it  was  I  lamed  my  A.B.C. 

An’  it’s  a  kind  o’  favorit  spot  with  me. 


The  “school  ’us”  described  by  James  Russell  Lowell  was  the  very 
one  in  which  your  “gret-grandfather  gut  his  schoolin’.”  The  “  three- 
story  lamin’  ”  the  town  didn’t  get  until  1853  after  his  school  days  were 
over.  After  the  district  school  he  was  sent  to  an  academy  at  Newton 
Center. 

Of  course  he  became  proficient  in  the  art  of  farming  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  department  known  as  market  gardening.  And  it  was  an  art. 
Vegetables  were  seasonable.  There  was  a  time  for  each  as  it  came 
along,  —  strawberries  in  early  June,  peas  for  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Earlier  came  the  “greens,”  — spinach  and  dandelions,  radishes,  early 
beets,  and  lettuce.  People  looked  forward  to  the  appearance  in  the 
market  of  the  first  vegetables.  The  first  bushel  of  tomatoes  or  peas 
brought  almost  a  fabulous  price.  The  southern  producer  with  cheap 
transportation  has  taken  the  romance  and  zest  out  of  market  garden¬ 
ing,  for  with  fresh  things  every  day  in  the  year  the  fun  is  gone  in  the 
venture  of  getting  the  benefit  of  first  in  the  market. 

At  twenty  or  twenty-one  he  was  selling  the  products  of  the  farm  in 
the  market  to  careful  and  close  buying  retailers.  Sometimes  the 
competition  was  sharp  when  the  “market  was  glutted”  with  an  over¬ 
supply;  at  other  times  when  vegetables  “were  short”  it  was  a  seller’s 
market.  The  training  was  good. 

Of  course  he  attended  church  every  Sunday,  for  it  was  part  of  his 
“bringing  up.”  He  was  admitted  to  membership  on  May  3,  1840. 
Much  of  the  social  life  of  the  young  people  centered  around  the  church. 
There  they  met,  talked,  laughed,  and  as  was  natural  made  their 
plans.  The  sombreness  and  gloom  of  the  church  of  our  fathers,  which 
we  hear  so  much  about  in  some  quarters,  was  largely  a  matter  of  the- 
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ology  and  theory  and  very  shadowy  in  practice.  Some  of  the  most 
joyous  occasions  even  in  those  days  were  in  connection  with  the 
church. 

One  Sunday  he  saw  a  stranger  sitting  across  the  aisle,  very  erect, 
very  earnest,  and,  he  thought,  very  pretty.  Who  was  she?  Well,  she 
became  you  great  grandmother.  Her  name  was  Martha  Jane  Sturte- 
vant,  a  name  which  in  itself  would  indicate  some  rigidity  of  character. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Reward  and  Ann  Hesketh  Sturtevant  of 
Ten  I  -ots,  now  Oakland  Heights,  near  Waterville  in  Maine.  She  was 
born  January  26,  1822.  Her  grandfather  was  Lot  Sturtevant,  whose 
family  lived  in  Wareham,  Massachusetts.  When  he  was  sixteen  years 
old,  following  the  example  of  his  father  and  brothers,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  served  four  years.  After  the  war  was  over, 
ten  young  men,  of  whom  Lot  Sturtevant  was  one,  went  to  Maine, 
then  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  to  take  up  the  soldier’s  claim  in  land. 
1  hey  built  or  rigged  up  a  boat  large  enough  to  carry  them  and  all 
necessary  implements  for  forming  a  settlement  of  new  homes  in  the 
wilderness.  I  may  as  well  quote  from  manuscript  prepared  by  your 
great-grandmother  relating  to  her  childhood. 

They  sailed  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  and  up 
the  Kennebec  to  the  head  of  navigation,  where  they  landed  at  the  place  now 
the  City  of  Waterville.  The  land  near  the  river  was  covered  with  pine,  which 
indicated  poor  or  sandy  soil.  So  they  penetrated  the  woods,  and  about  five 
miles  west  from  the  river,  they  reached  a  fine  stretch  of  country,  high  land, 
and  covered  with  hard  timber  of  immense  growth.  Land  that  could  produce 
such  trees  must  be  good  farming  land  so  there  in  the  bracing  atmosphere  of 
that  high  land,  with  the  blue  hills  in  the  distance  on  one  side,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Kennebec,  five  miles  away  on  the  other,  and  with  a  wide  expanse  of 
sky  over  their  heads,  they  pitched  their  tents.  Their  lots  were  adjoining 
one  another,  and  that  section  of  the  country  where  these  ten  men  settled 
was  for  many  years  called  “Ten  Lots.” 

After  they  had  built  themselves  log  cabins,  they  cleared  enough  land  to 
plant  their  corn  and  flax.  When  they  were  well  enough  established  to  feel 
some  hope  of  success,  they  returned  one  after  another  to  Massachusetts,  to 
marry  and  bring  back  the  girls  who  had  promised  to  wait  for  their  enter¬ 
prising  swains.  Grandfather  was  successful  in  his  suit,  and  he  started  a 
second  time  for  Maine,  this  time  accompanied  by  my  grandmother.  Her 
wedding  trousseau,  if  not  exactly  like  that  of  a  modern  bride,  was  fully  as 
interesting.  She  had  a  goodly  supply  of  substantial  clothing  made  of 
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homespun  cloth,  thick  woolen  stockings  of  her  own  knitting,  linen  sheets 
and  pillow  cases  (Wouldn’t  they  be  cold  in  winter!),  blankets  and  cover¬ 
lids  from  the  home  loom,  a  plump  feather  bed  and  pillows  and  a  full  set  of 
pewter  dishes.  She  had  skillets,  pots  and  kettles  to  use  in  the  open  fire¬ 
place.  Instead  of  a  sewing  machine,  she  had  cards  for  carding  wool,  and  a 
wheel  for  spinning  it,  another  for  spinning  the  flax,  and  the  reeds  and  such 
other  parts  of  a  loom  as  could  be  transported.  Full  of  courage  she  started 
for  her  far  away  new  home.  When  they  landed,  she  was  so  exhausted  by 
seasickness  and  the  length  of  the  voyage,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
litter  upon  which  they  carried  her  the  last  five  miles  of  the  journey.  This 
was  a  rough  path  made  through  the  woods  by  marking  trees.  She  soon  re¬ 
covered  and  proved  an  exemplary  helpmate.  She  became  the  mother  of 
eight  children,  and  was  able  to  perform  with  skill  all  the  multifarious  duties 
of  a  pioneer’s  wife.  I  was  her  oldest  grandchild  and  I  spent  many  happy 
hours  at  her  fireside.  She  taught  me  to  spin  and  knit,  and  talked  much  of 
teaching  me  to  weave,  but  she  died  before  I  was  large  enough  to  sit  at  the 
loom.  .  .  .  This  was  a  rough  beginning,  but  such  had  been  their  progress 
that  when  I  was  born  some  thirty-five  years  later,  not  a  vestige  of  a  log 
house  remained.  Everybody  lived  in  a  good  frame  house.  Grist  mills  and 
saw  mills  were  numerous  and  within  convenient  distances.  Broad  roads 
had  been  constructed  parallel  with  the  river  and  cross  roads  connecting 
them.  Targe  fields  had  been  cleared  and  were  under  cultivation,  and  the 
finest  of  apple  orchards  were  on  every  farm.  There  were  a  few  stores,  and 
crockery  dishes  had  taken  the  place  of  the  pewter  ones.  A  college  and  an 
academy  had  been  established  in  the  village. 

There  is  an  epic  for  you,  an  epic  of  modern  Argonauts  whose  golden 
fleece  was  a  home  and  a  chance.  It  is  good  to  read  of  such  strong- 
hearted  people.  That  was  a  great  life  to  those  who  did  not  weaken 
or  perish,  and  resulted  in  men  and  women  of  industry,  integrity,  and 
power.  Certainly  your  great-grandmother  was  a  woman  of  great 
natural  ability,  of  high  ideals,  of  clear  and  true  intuitions,  and  of 
natural  grace. 

The  story  of  the  ten  pioneers  so  interestingly  told  by  your  great¬ 
grandmother  to  her  eldest  daughter  makes  it  unnecessary  to  go  into 
details  about  Reward  and  Ann,  her  father  and  mother.  Martha  was 
the  eldest  of  thirteen  children.  Her  early  life  and  school  days  are 
described  in  the  paper,  all  of  which  you  must  read.  When  she  was 
seventeen  or  eighteen  she  determined  to  do  a  little  pioneering  herself. 
A  friend  and  relative  of  her  family,  Silas  Bates,  had  come  from  Maine 
to  Watertown  and  had  set  up  a  small  business  of  laundering  newly 
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made  shirts.  There  were  no  general  laundries,  but  new  garments  had 
to  be  made  ready  for  the  merchants.  The  business  was  carried  on  in 
his  home  on  Pleasant  Street.  Into  his  home  and  to  his  business 
Martha  came.  Perhaps  it  was  hard  for  Reward  to  take  care  of  them 
all;  perhaps  the  house  was  getting  too  small  for  the  thirteen;  at  all 
events  Martha  came.  She  enjoyed  her  work  and  was  good  at  it.  Her 
employer  was  considerate,  and  his  family  long  remained  her  friends; 
her  fellow  workers  were  companionable,  among  them  Ellen  Robbins, 
afterward  noted  as  a  water  colorist  as  well  as  being  a  brilliant  woman. 
Friendship  made  between  these  girls  remained  green  for  many  years. 
Your  great-grandmother  was  not  singular  in  seeking  work.  Her  action 
was  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  times.  The  girls  from  rural 
New  England  homes  for  a  generation  ran  the  looms  of  the  cotton  mills 
of  Lowell.  They  earned  money  to  help  start  new  homes.  When  they 
returned  for  vacations  they  carried  to  their  friends  and  neighbors 
stories  of  immense  brick  buildings,  fine  shops,  and  pretty  dresses.  I 
remember  the  astonishment  of  the  rustics  of  Guildhall  at  the  chignons 
worn  by  the  two  daughters  of  a  rather  primitive  neighbor  home  from 
Lowell  on  their  holiday. 

Events  follow  each  other  rapidly.  Here  are  the  main  facts;  the 
details  are  the  same  as  those  in  like  cases  from  Abraham  down  in  all 
the  different  environments  of  forty  centuries.  If  you  do  not  know 
them  now,  you  will  later.  Martha  attended  the  Baptist  Church  as 
she  was  accustomed  to  do  at  home.  John,  Jr.,  as  he  had  been  reared 
to  do,  attended  the  same  church.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  veni, 
vidiy  vici ,  love  at  first  sight,  or  whether  the  siege  was  long  and  marked 
by  frightful  losses  of  self-esteem  in  many  rebuffs,  but,  anyway,  there 
was  a  final  triumph.  Martha  returned  home  to  prepare  her  trous¬ 
seau,  which  was  probably  something  between  that  of  her  grandmother 
and  that  of  her  granddaughter;  and  John  went  down  to  'fen  Lots  in 
due  time  with  his  new  suit  carefully  packed  in  a  bag.  There  they  were 
married  October  12,  1845,  by  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Smith,  who  ten  years 
earlier  had  given  America  its  National  Hymn.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  sang  the  hymn  at  the  wedding  —  probably  not  —  but  I  do  know 
that  the  benign  influence  of  that  great  and  kindly  man  remained  in 
that  new  family  for  many  years.  And  so  they  came  back,  John  at 
twenty-four  and  Martha  at  twenty-three,  to  set  up  a  home  in  the  old 
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house  in  which  Joseph  had  lived,  and  from  which  the  deacon  had 
moved  to  the  new  white  house  across  the  way. 

With  Martha  a  considerable  amount  of  new  ambition  was  added  to 
the  family.  Perhaps  the  pioneering  achievements  of  her  ancestors 
were  nearer  than  those  of  John’s  ancestors  six  generations  ago,  and  she 
felt  a  stronger  urge  for  getting  on.  I  am  sure  the  work  of  the  farm  so 
far  as  John,  Jr.  could  determine  it  went  on  a  little  more  efficiently,  and 
that  thrift  had  a  new  birth,  for  that  was  the  way  things  happened 
when  she  was  around.  Annie  and  Herbert  came  to  them  in  the  hum¬ 
ble  surroundings  of  the  ancient  house  and  one  other,  the  oldest  child, 
Mary  Louise,  who  died  in  early  childhood. 

In  six  or  seven  years  they  felt  able  to  make  a  new  home.  In  1852 
John,  Jr.  purchased  of  his  father  and  others  land  on  Mount  Auburn 
Street,  and  the  new  house  was  ready  that  autumn,  to  be  their  home 
as  long  as  they  lived.  They  themselves  set  out  the  elms  and  lindens 
which  in  after  years  so  adorned  the  place. 

But  to  build  the  house  they  were  obliged  to  mortgage  it  for  a  loan 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Perhaps  the  deacon  thought  fledglings 
should  proceed  under  their  own  power;  at  all  events  the  money  was 
borrowed  from  someone  else. 

You  have  failed  to  grasp  the  character  of  your  great-grandmother 
if  you  think  she  was  content  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  that  docu¬ 
ment.  She  was  not,  and,  moreover,  she  was  ready  to  do  something 
about  it.  She  rearranged  the  chambers  in  the  ell  of  the  the  new  house 
and  began  the  business  of  laundering  new  shirts  on  her  own  account. 
Receiving  the  garments  from  a  local  factory  she  put  them  in  condition 
to  please  the  most  fastidious.  She  employed  young  women  from 
Maine  and  Vermont,  who  not  only  worked  for  her  but  loved  her  and 
remained  her  lifelong  friends.  She  carried  on  the  business  for  six 
years  or  more  until  the  debt  was  paid.  Nor  were  her  household  and 
maternal  duties  neglected.  Three  more  children  were  made  welcome, 
Albert,  Sarah,  and  Frank.  The  mortgage  was  discharged  in  1858,  and 
life  became  easier. 

The  older  children  in  after  years  vigorously  insisted  that  the  dis¬ 
cipline  in  the  family  in  their  time  was  a  stern  and  vigorous  matter, 
and  that  by  the  time  your  grandmother  came  along,  it  was  much 
relaxed.  When  Annie  was  in  the  grammar  school,  it  was  her  work  to 
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wash  the  family  breakfast  dishes.  One  day  she  was  a  little  behind 
time  about  it,  and  left  a  few  unwashed  in  order  not  to  be  late  at 
school.  In  the  middle  of  the  morning  session  the  hired  girl  appeared 
at  school  and  informed  the  teacher  that  Annie’s  mother  wanted  her 
at  home.  When  she  got  home  much  out  of  breath,  she  was  plainly  told 
to  finish  those  dishes  and  go  back  to  school.  If  the  dishes  ever  failed 
thereafter  to  receive  their  morning  ablutions,  history  has  neglected  to 
record  it.  One  day  one  of  the  daughters  who  was  being  reprimanded 
for  some  alleged  infraction  of  good  order  said,  “Well,  I  am  as  you 
made  me,  you  borned  me." 

“  I  know  I  did,  but  I  didn’t  know  you  would  turn  out  such  a  dunce,” 
was  her  mother’s  reply. 

Years  afterward  when  we  were  married  she  gave  us  a  very  good  oak 
chamber  set.  In  a  few  days  an  ash  chamber  set  also  arrived.  When 
I  saw  her,  I  said,  “  But,  Mrs.  Coolidge,  you  ought  not  to  have  done 
that.”  “Done  what?”  “You  ought  not  to  have  sent  that  other  fine 
chamber  set  to  us;  it  was  too  much.”  She  looked  at  me  a  moment  and 
then  very  deliberately  said,  “  If  I  want  to  give  my  daughter  a  chamber 
set,  I  guess  I  have  a  right  to,  and  it  is  none  of  your  affairs;  and  if  I 
was  you,  I  would  keep  still.”  This  I  proceeded  to  do  with  great 
patience  and  persistence. 

These  examples  of  plain  words  and  stern  discipline  are  given  more 
for  the  humor  in  them  than  because  they  were  frequent  or  common. 
Of  course  all  the  children,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  were  taught  to  work 
and  given  daily  tasks  to  do,  conditions  not  tending  to  great  hilarity 
for  the  moment  but  worth  while  in  the  result.  Of  course  the  reins  had 
to  be  tightened  and  held  firmly  when  the  team  got  to  going  too  fast 
or  failed  to  keep  the  road.  The  household  was  unusually  peaceful 
and  happy  for  such  a  number.  As  small  children  they  had  their  in¬ 
formal  parties  and  formal  afternoons  when  “The  Misses  Coolidge 
request  the  pleasure”  etc.  and  when  Mr.  So  and  So  “accepts  with 
pleasure”  etc.  Later  the  house  was  full  of  laughter  when  Wellesley 
and  Fine  Arts  School  friends  were  brought  home  for  the  week  end  or 
even  the  Christmas  or  spring  vacation.  And  there  are  many  grave 
and  elderly  gentlemen  today,  Harvard  men,  who  have  not  forgotten 
the  memorable  evenings  spent  there  with  song  and  melons,  laughter 
and  cake. 
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Your  great-grandmother  was  the  soul  of  hospitality,  the  outward 
expression  of  which  was  a  freedom  of  the  house  and  a  bountiful  table. 
A  frequent  visitor  at  the  time  your  grandmother  was  a  young  woman 
writes: 

I  always  remember  the  delightful  family  gatherings  around  that  hospita¬ 
ble  board.  I  here  seemed  no  limit  to  the  overflowing  hospitality  of  that  big 
house  and  the  two  generous  people  who  presided  over  it,  Mrs.  Coolidge, 
surrounded  by  her  family  of  growing  children  and  their  friends,  serving 
generous  helpings  of  the  best  food  possible  to  everyone  who  came.  It  was 
a  home  to  dream  about  —  so  capacious,  so  stable,  so  friendly  and  hospi¬ 
table  —  and  so  appreciated  by  everyone  who  had  the  privilege  of  going  there. 
It  was  a  great  factor  in  my  life  at  that  time. 
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Childhood  and  School  Davs 

While  we  have  been  learning  something  about  the  town,  the  Cool- 
idges,  and  the  Sturtevants,  the  newcomer  has  made  a  start  in  life. 
She  has  received  a  name  —  Mattie  Sturtevant.  Presumably  the 
name  Martha  seemed  a  bit  severe  and  heavy  for  one  one  so  small, 
and  it  was  softened  into  Mattie.  Soon  to  the  family  and  afterwards 
to  an  ever  widening  circle  of  friends  she  became  “Ducky”  Coolidge, 
and  when  her  sister  Emma  came  along  two  or  three  years  later,  she 
became  “Lamby”;  and  Ducky  and  I.amby  they  remained  through 
their  school  years.  Mattie  was  a  sturdy  plump  baby  and  healthy  as 
well:  if  she  was  otherwise  her  early  pictures  fail  to  indicate  it.  In  the 
strenuous  life  of  that  numerous  family,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Annie  to 
have  much  of  the  care  of  her  little  sister.  A  relation  close  and  affec¬ 
tionate  grew  up  between  them,  unusual  even  among  sisters,  a  relation 
which  lasted  through  their  lives  unbroken.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her  from  time  to  time  in  her  childhood:  sitting  on  the  floor  bowed  over 
her  blocks  weeping  because  a  naughty  big  brother  had  frightened  her 
by  making  horrid  faces  at  her  and  awful  noises;  gazing  out  wide-eyed 
at  the  horses  and  wagons  going  and  coming;  playing  housekeeping 
with  their  dolls  with  other  children  under  the  grape  arbor  or  in  open¬ 
ings  in  the  broad  privet  hedge;  playing  Indians  and  wild  beasts  of 
the  forest  in  the  small  but  dense  grove  on  the  knoll  behind  the  house; 
playing  hide-and-seek  among  the  tombstones  in  the  old  burying 
ground;  and  gathering  chestnuts  in  the  autumn  in  the  “Vineyard.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  favorable  place  for  a  young  life 
to  make  its  start.  The  hardness  and  asperity  of  pioneer  life  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  the  verities  and  actualities  remained.  Facts  as  they 
really  are  and  as  they  are  constantly  becoming  persisted  openly  and 
clearly.  Things  that  grow  have  first  to  be  planted;  even  before  the 
planting,  the  soil  must  be  prepared;  then  they  must  be  tended  and 
cared  for,  —  all  before  the  harvest.  Moreover  the  fruits  of  so  much 
labor  and  attention  must  be  disposed  of  for  value  before  the  comforts 
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and  luxuries  of  life  may  be  had  and  enjoyed.  The  business  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  nearer  the  home  and  the  children  than  is  that  of  the  store,  the 
shop,  the  factory,  or  the  bank.  The  father  comes  home  from  the  store, 
the  factory,  or  the  bank  with  the  money  to  support  the  family.  Has 
it  been  hard  or  easy  to  get?  By  what  means  or  effort  was  it  secured? 
The  children  do  not  know.  They  begin  to  think  that  somehow  it  owes 
them  a  living;  but  not  so  on  the  farm.  How  it  all  happens  and  at  what 
cost  of  effort  and  labor  are  no  secret  to  them;  it  is  all  vividly  apparent. 

In  these  surroundings  your  grandmother  learned  as  she  grew  up 
that  castles,  real  castles,  are  not  actually  builded  in  the  air;  that  work 
goes  before  leisure,  drudgery  before  success,  thrift  before  economic 
security;  that  anything  worth  having  must  be  fully  paid  for  in  one 
way  or  another.  She  found  that  the  place  for  the  feet  was  on  the 
ground,  wherever  the  head  might  want  to  be,  and  with  the  feet  on  the 
ground  the  soaring  head  would  be  kept  within  reasonable  distance. 
The  sterling  qualities  which  were  hers  through  life  were  the  flower 
and  fruit  of  the  seed  sown  by  her  experience  in  childhood. 

Her  school  life  began  when  she  was  six  years  old  in  the  primary  de¬ 
partment  in  the  old  East  Grammar  School  building,  a  short  distance 
from  her  house.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  not  a  building  to  arouse  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  learning  in  the  young  mind.  The  school  rooms  were 
inadequately  lighted  and  badly  ventilated,  the  seats  were  uncomfor¬ 
table,  the  janitor  service  poor.  Fortunately  in  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment  just  at  that  time  there  were  so  many  scholars  that  they  were 
divided,  —  one  half  going  to  school  in  the  morning  and  the  other  half 
in  the  afternoon.  It  was  hard  for  the  little  ones  to  stay  all  day.  Old 
teaching  methods  prevailed;  the  rattan  was  kept  prominently  in  plain 
sight.  The  ABC’s  and  thec-a-t — cat — were  learned  as  they  were  in  the 
old  “school  ’us  there  where  four  roads  meet.”  Public  education  as  a 
factor  in  the  cultural  and  economic  life  of  the  people  had  not  been 
pushed  up  to  the  first  and  most  important  place  it  now  occupies.  A 
larger  field  was  left  for  the  home,  for  the  parents  and  for  youth  itself 
for  cultivation.  The  population  of  the  town  was  approximately  5,000, 
the  number  of  children  800;  the  total  appropriation  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  was  less  than  £1 5,000  or  about  three  dollars  per  capita  of  popu¬ 
lation.  Today  the  population  is  about  36,000,  the  school  appropria¬ 
tion  £571,000,  or  over  sixteen  dollars  per  capita  of  population.  Yet 
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the  teachers  under  the  old  regime  did  remarkably  good  work.  Indeed 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  results  now  realized,  predicated  on 
the  vastly  increased  expenditure,  are  what  might  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected.  Perhaps  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  may  come  into  the 
problem,  but  that  law  has  its  limits,  or  ought  to  have. 

Your  grandmother’s  first  teacher  was  Miss  Clara  A.  Bailey,  whom 
she  always  remembered  with  pleasure.  Miss  Bailey  was  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  sisters  who  lived  in  the  house  perched  on  the  hill,  members  of  a 
family  coming  down  from  colonial  times.  A  “Reward  of  Merit  to 
Mattie  Coolidge,  C.  A.  Bailey,  Teacher’’  was  kept  by  your  grand¬ 
mother  all  her  life  among  her  other  treasures.  No  doubt  she  proudly 
carried  it  home  for  her  mother  and  father  to  see. 

Miss  Bailey  had  an  older  sister,  Lucy,  who  had  taught  in  the  East 
School  for  some  years.  She  was  a  brilliant  young  woman  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  favorite.  Unfortunately  she  sickened  and  died.  The  schools 
were  closed  for  the  funeral,  which  was  held  in  the  Unitarian  Church. 
The  older  scholars  were  taken  to  the  church  in  hacks;  the  younger 
ones  went  with  their  parents.  Herbert  was  among  those  who  were  to 
ride  in  hacks,  while  Sarah  had  to  go  with  her  family.  And  Herbert, 
with  his  usual  perversity,  ran  up  to  Sarah  and  shaking  his  linger  in 
her  face  said  with  a  grimace,  “  Yer,  yer,  yer  (with  a  nasal  twang)  you 
can’t  go  in  the  hack,  yer  yer,  yer,  you  can’t  go  in  the  hack,”  until 
Sarah,  fired  with  indignation  and  tears,  burst  out  with,  “  I  don’t  care 
if  I  can’t  go  in  a  hack.  I  shall  have  just  as  good  a  time  as  you  do.” 
Thereupon,  having  accomplished  his  purpose  of  stirring  her  up  and 
making  her  shed  tears  of  anger,  he  went  away  thinking  it  a  great  joke. 
Albert  was  full  of  pranks  and  always  up  to  something,  but  there  were 
never  any  tears  for  anybody  in  his  fun.  Under  the  circumstances  her 
remark  was  funny,  perhaps  the  wittiest  she  ever  made. 

With  Miss  Bailey  and  her  sister  Annie  as  her  teachers,  your  grand¬ 
mother  spent  five  happy  years  in  the  primary  and  intermediate 
departments. 

I  came  upon  some  of  her  “compositions”  written  in  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  department.  Here  is  one  on  Rivers. 

Rivers  are  very  useful.  There  fish  is  a  part  of  our  supply  of  food.  Men 
go  out  on  the  rivers  in  boats  and  catch  the  fish  in  nets.  They  go  out  on  the 
ocean  to  catch  the  wale  for  there  are  not  such  large  fish  as  the  wale  in  the 
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rivers.  Most  rivers  rise  in  mountains.  Catching  the  fish  is  called  fishing. 
The  small  fish  are  used  for  food.  The  large  fish  as  the  wale  are  useful  for 
their  oil  and  other  things.  Rivers  are  not  only  useful  for  their  fish  but  they 
are  useful  to  carry  ships  from  place  to  place.  Some  rivers  flow  very  rapid 
and  often  fall  over  a  steep  descent  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  They  are  called 
waterfalls.  Ships  cannot  pass  waterfalls.  Rivers  that  have  many  water¬ 
falls  and  flow  very  rapid  are  useful  to  turn  machinery. 

This  was  presumably  written  early  in  the  fourth  grade  and  perhaps 
her  earliest  adventure  in  writing  extant.  There  is  one  ability,  or  should 
I  perhaps  say  accomplishment,  that  she  never  possessed  in  large  de¬ 
gree  and  that  was  the  ability  to  spell.  She  always  had  a  dictionary 
at  hand.  One,  now  much  buffeted  and  worn,  lies  before  me  which 
she  used  during  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life.  When  we  went  abroad, 
the  first  purchase  that  she  asked  me  to  make  for  her  in  London  was 
a  pocket  Oxford  Dictionary.  She  always  carefully  looked  over  her 
letters  and  often  rewrote  them,  for  the  fear  of  misspelling  hung  over 
her  like  the  Sword  of  Damocles,  but  by  reason  of  extra  care  it  never 
fell. 

Here  is  another  literary  effort  which  is  dated  when  she  was  in  the 
early  months  of  the  fifth  grade.  The  handwriting  has  improved. 

Woods 

The  woods  of  some  countries  are  very  useful.  They  are  the  homes  of 
many  wild  animals  and  birds  and  the  place  where  the  hunters  may  be  seen. 
The  woods  are  the  homes  of  many  little  rabbits  and  squirrels.  It  is  very 
pleasant  in  some  woods.  We  hear  the  birds  singing  and  we  see  the  squirrels 
hopping  about.  But  in  some  woods  most  of  the  trees  are  pine  trees,  then  it 
is  very  dark.  The  woods  in  which  the  wild  animals  usually  live  are  very 
large.  Large  woods  are  called  forest.  They  are  not  only  used  for  hunting 
and  pleasure  but  their  trees  are  used  for  building  houses  and  ships  and  many 
other  things.  They  are  cut  down  and  sawed  into  planks  and  boards.  Cut¬ 
ting  down  these  trees  is  called  lumbering. 

There  are  short  essays  on  “Trees,”  “Birds,”  and  “Flowers.”  In 
these  she  tries  to  express  the  beauty  she  sees  in  them  all.  The  trees 
are  “very  beautiful,”  the  birds  are  “very  pretty,”  and  the  flowers 
“very  pretty  and  very  sweet,”  and  she  adds,  “I  have  a  great  many 
flowers  of  all  colors.” 

Early  in  the  eighth  grade  she  launched  into  imaginative  literature 
in  this  composition: 
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Autobiography  of  a  Hat 

I  was  first  placed  before  the  public  in  a  large  window  where  all  who  passed 
might  see  me,  for  I  suppose  I  was  very  beautiful  at  least  I  thought  so.  I 
was  made  of  straw  woven  together  very  nicely  and  adorned  with  a  great 
variety  of  flowers  and  ribbons.  Around  me  were  placed  a  great  many  more 
hats  but  none  so  beautiful  as  I.  I  enjoyed  myself  very  much  in  the  window 
and  was  thinking  how  lucky  I  was  to  pass  so  pleasant  a  life,  when  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  I  was  taken  out  and  given  to  a  lady  for  a  sum  of  money.  I  was  put  in 
a  box  and  taken  to  her  home  where  all  thought  me  very  beautiful.  The  next 
day  was  Sunday.  I  went  to  church  and  saw  many  things  I  had  never  seen 
before  though  I  thought  I  had  seen  most  all  the  world.  I  went  out  most 
every  day  and  again  began  to  think  I  was  very  lucky,  when  one  day  I  was 
put  in  a  paper,  taken  to  a  lady  who  took  all  my  dowers  and  ribbons  away 
from  me  and  gave  me  to  a  boy  to  take  home  to  his  sister.  When  I  arrived 
at  his  home  they  took  me  out  and  put  new  ribbons  and  feathers  on  me 
until  I  looked  quite  as  well  as  before.  Then  I  was  put  on  a  shelf  until  the 
next  morning  when  I  went  to  school  and  was  admired  by  all  the  girls.  When 
I  went  home  I  was  left  on  a  chair.  Soon  the  cat  came  in  and  seeing  my 
feathers  and  ribbons  began  to  play  with  them.  She  knocked  me  to  the 
floor,  tumbled  my  ribbons,  chewed  my  feathers,  crushed  my  straw,  besides 
giving  me  a  great  deal  of  pain.  When  my  mistress  came  in  and  saw  me  she 
was  very  sorry  but  could  not  restore  me  so  I  was  put  in  a  dark  closet  until 
they  should  need  me  again.  Many  weeks  passed.  I  was  very  dreary  and 
sad.  I  longed  for  the  light  and  wished  I  could  be  half  as  happy  as  I  was 
before.  But  one  day  I  was  taken  down  put  in  a  bag  with  some  other  old 
things,  for  I  had  grown  old  and  dull  lying  in  the  closet,  then  I  had  a  long 
ride.  When  I  stopped  they  took  me  out  and  left  me  on  the  seat  of  the  car¬ 
riage  until  they  came  back,  so  I  had  a  little  while  about  me  and  saw  I  was 
near  the  sea  shore.  All  of  a  sudden  the  wind  carried  me  from  the  carriage 
to  very  near  the  water.  The  waves  were  fast  coming  up  to  me  and  I  was 
very  much  frightened  but  some  one  came  up  in  time  to  save  me.  I  think 
now  I  would  have  been  about  as  well  off  if  I  had  been  left  in  the  water  for 
they  put  me  in  the  water  and  carried  sand  in  me  all  day  long,  and  I  grew 
very  weak  but  at  night  they  left  me  and  the  wind  blew  me  to  this  bush 
where  I  caught  in  the  thorns  and  have  never  been  able  to  get  away.  There 
I  have  lived  for  many  days  and  expect  to  live  many  more. 

An  incident  occurred  when  she  was  in  the  grammar  school  which, 
as  it  turned  out,  finally  changed  the  direction  of  her  life,  although  she 
did  not  know  it  then.  In  the  autumn  of  1871  the  study  of  music  was 
introduced  into  the  public  schools.  The  director,  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Carey,  a  most  agreeable  man  and  a  kindly  and  efficient  teacher,  be- 
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gan  training  the  scholars  in  singing.  Later,  perhaps  in  1873  or  ^74, 
in  order  to  show  the  parents  what  the  pupils  were  doing  in  music  and 
to  satisfy  the  taxpayers  that  their  money  was  being  well  spent,  he 
had  the  children  from  the  different  schools  give  concerts  in  the  town 
hall.  Seats,  arranged  one  above  another  like  circus  seats,  were  set  up 
across  the  end  of  the  hall.  One  day  Mr.  Dwelley,  master  of  the  high 
school,  called  up  half  a  dozen  of  the  larger  boys,  of  which  your  grand¬ 
father  was  one,  and  directed  us  to  go  to  the  town  hall  and  help  the 
pupils  in  mounting  these  unusual  seats  so  that  there  should  be  no 
accident.  On  that  particular  day  the  scholars  from  the  east  district 
were  to  sing,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  assist  your  grandmother  to  her 
place  high  up  on  the  hillside  of  seats.  I  must  have  seen  her  many 
times  at  church  but  have  no  memory  of  having  seen  her  until  that 
day.  Something  took  place,  the  wheels  began  to  move,  and  they  never 
ceased.  It  was  clearly  of  the  heart,  for  reason  sorrowfully  but  firmly 
announced  that  I  must  be  bereft  to  aspire  for  one  so  remote.  The  way 
was  long,  often  dark,  sometimes  cold  even  to  frost,  but  the  object 
like  the  sun-lit  mountain  top  was  always  in  view,  lovely,  calm,  serene, 
self-possessed,  and  there  was  no  other  ever.  She  was  at  once  the  goal, 
guide,  and  dynamic  of  the  rest  of  my  school  and  college  life.  That 
was  a  fortunate  day  for  all  of  us. 

All  of  her  teachers  she  held  in  pleasant  memory  except  one.  A  cer¬ 
tain  Mr.  C.  was  principal  of  the  East  Grammar  School  when  she 
reached  that  grade.  One  day  Mr.  C.  announced  that  he  would  be 
aw'ay  for  a  certain  stated  time  and  appointed  certain  ones  to  be 
monitors  to  keep  order  while  he  was  gone.  He  went  down  the  stairs, 
opening  and  shutting  the  outside  door  with  a  slam  that  was  heard 
in  the  school  room.  But  the  fellow  had  not  gone  out  at  all.  As  it 
always  happens  w’ith  children,  first  someone  did  something  which  had 
to  be  matched  by  someone  else;  then  another  became  more  daring 
until — well  you  remember  how  it  was  in  such  cases  in  your  day. 
After  everything  was  going  nicely,  Mr.  C.  removed  his  shoes  and 
stole  stealthily  up  the  stairs  and  caught  them  at  it.  'Then  followed  a 
very  painful  and  never  forgotten  hour  for  them  all.  He  forced  the 
monitors  to  point  out  the  guilty  ones,  though  all  were  equally  at  fault, 
if  fault  it  was.  They  went  home  that  afternoon  feeling  that  they  had 
been  deceived,  trapped,  and  unfairly  dealt  with.  He  never  regained 
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his  hold  upon  them.  His  pupils  were  unfortunate  in  their  examina¬ 
tions.  Your  grandmother’s  class  as  a  whole  was  refused  promotion 
and  had  to  remain  another  year  in  the  grammar  school.  Mr.  C.  lost 
his  position  and  thereafter  remained  in  her  memory  in  a  class  all  by 
himself,  as  one  she  did  not  want  to  talk  about  or  even  to  remember. 

She  entered  the  high  school  with  her  class  in  1876.  The  school  house 
was  something  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  her  home.  The 
morning  walk  to  and  the  afternoon  walk  from  school  were  wholesome 
and  with  the  other  girls  of  the  neighborhood  became  a  pleasurable 
daily  jaunt.  The  horse  cars  were  available  but  never  used  except  in 
stormy  weather.  Her  course  of  study  included  two  years  of  Latin, 
three  years  of  German,  two  years  of  French,  a  year  or  two  of  chemis¬ 
try,  the  elements  of  botany  and  astronomy,  a  year  of  geometry  and 
trigonometry  each,  but  her  principal  course  was  in  English  literature. 
During  her  first  year  the  principal  of  the  school  was  Byron  Groce, 
who  went  to  the  Boston  Latin  School  as  a  teacher  of  English.  For 
three  years  the  principal  was  Professor  Selah  Howell  from  Union 
College,  New  York.  He  also  afterwards  taught  English  in  one  of  the 
Boston  high  schools  for  many  years.  Professor  Howell  was  a  capable 
teacher  of  English  literature.  He  was  a  gentle,  genial,  sympathetic 
man  who,  if  he  disliked  to  enforce  discipline  against  the  unruly,  most 
willingly  gave  himself  to  those  who  were  endeavoring  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunity.  Three  years  in  literature  and  a  parallel 
course  in  Shakespeare  for  a  year  greatly  aroused  her  interest  and  gave 
her  the  foundation  upon  which  a  lifelong  love  for  and  appreciation  of 
literature  and  especially  of  poetry  was  based. 

Drawing  had  been  introduced  into  the  schools  with  music  and  had 
become  a  well  established  course.  From  the  first  she  enjoyed  draw¬ 
ing  and  found  in  herself  some  native  ability  which  she  had  not  sus¬ 
pected.  The  teacher  of  drawing  was  at  first  a  well-known  Boston 
artist,  B.  F.  Nutting,  and  afterward  Anna  M.  Gregory,  who  was  also 
an  excellent  teacher.  Her  record  in  drawing  was  the  best  of  all  her 
studies  —  nearer  100  than  99.  In  all  her  courses  she  maintained  a 
good  rank.  Not  brilliant,  she  worked  hard  and  steadily  and  as  one 
of  her  sisters  lately  remarked,  “Mattie  was  honest  in  her  studies  as 
she  was  in  everything  else.”  Seven  reports  signed  by  Professor  How¬ 
ell,  all  that  have  been  preserved,  show  an  average  of  rather  more  than 
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95;  her  deportment  in  and  about  school,  95;  and  her  habits  of  appli¬ 
cation,  “Excellent.”  Her  class  mark  was  usually  slightly  better  than 
her  examinations  except  in  one  report,  that  of  December  24,  1879,  the 
last  one  preserved,  when  her  examination  marks  were  uniformly 
better  than  those  of  her  class  work  for  the  term.  Perhaps  this  change 
indicates  a  maturing  of  the  mental  fibre. 

The  school  was  still  small.  The  social  and  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  high  school  were  far  less  plenary  than  now,  being  even  rela¬ 
tively,  perhaps,  emphasized  too  little  as  they  are  now  given  too  much 
prominence.  The  educational  dog  still  wagged  the  social  and  athletic 
tail.  Nevertheless  there  was  a  distinct  and  genuine  social  school  life. 
The  relaxation  of  a  party  may  serve  real  recreation  and  sociability 
quite  as  well  as  the  nervous  exactions  of  a  “prom.”  Scrub  base  and 
football  afforded  plenty  of  fun  and  exercise  without  the  strain  of  train¬ 
ing  and  the  gloom  of  defeat.  Friendships  were  formed  and  long 
maintained  as  the  many  class  reunions  of  years  ago  testify.  School 
life  was  as  happy  as,  if  somewhat  less  sophisticated  than  it  is  now, 
and  it  had  a  certain  earnestness  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  catch  more  than  a  fleeting  glimpse  today.  There 
was  laughter  but  not  so  much  effort  to  “get  a  laugh.” 

At  all  events  your  grandmother  enjoyed  her  high  school  life,  looked 
back  upon  it  with  pleasure,  and  remembered  her  teachers  with  friend¬ 
liness.  She  graduated  with  her  class  in  1880. 

Your  grandmother’s  religious  life  was  in  keeping  with  her  natural 
temperament.  It  was  her  nature  to  desire  to  do  that  which  seemed 
to  her  to  be  right,  and  she  lived  one  experience  after  another  in  her 
religious  life  without  excitement  or  undue  emotion,  resting  joyously 
in  her  own  constantly  increasing  inner  faith  in  and  love  for  her  Maker. 
She  was  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  family  prayers.  She  attended 
church  and  Sunday-school  from  her  early  years.  As  a  little  girl  in  the 
primary  class  she  came  under  the  influence  of  a  saintly  and  unusual 
woman,  Miss  Sarah  Stone,  who  gently  and  lovingly  mothered  and 
guided  a  generation  of  little  children.  'The  Christian  influence  of  that 
modest  teacher  remained  with  many  a  grown-up,  who  remembered 
her  with  a  grateful  heart.  And  so  she  was  admitted  to  the  church  on 
April  1,  1877,  by  baptism  administered  by  Professor  Heman  Lincoln, 
of  the  Newton  rheological  Seminary,  then  acting  as  interim  pastor. 
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From  that  time  on  she  gave  herself  according  to  her  strength  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  for  others  through  the  church  and  its  various 
activities.  She  took  her  part  in  the  Sunday-school  and  young  people’s 
society,  and  later,  as  we  shall  see,  in  an  ever  widening  circle  of  Chris¬ 
tian  work.  She  never  wavered  in  her  faith  that  the  Christian  ideals  of 
righteousness  and  love  would  finally  prevail  in  the  world  as  it  had  in 
her  own  heart.  It  became  a  certainty  to  her.  In  her  early  twenties 
she  wrote  to  me:  “  I’m  not  smart,  but  I  love  the  Lord  and  He  is  able, 
I  know,  to  make  and  keep  me  pure  and  lovely.  I  am  not  moody,  I 
think  I  have  rather  an  even  temperament.  I  seldom  go  into  ecstasy 
over  anything  and  am  almost  never  blue.”  She  adds,  however,  that 
but  for  ‘‘dear  parents  and  a  good  home,”  or  “if  I  had  been  born  some¬ 
where  else  and  had  other  training,”  it  might  have  been  different. 
This  estimate  of  herself  is  characteristic  in  revealing  her  modesty  as 
to  her  own  abilities  and  her  willingness  to  ascribe  to  others  the  credit 
for  any  achievement  she  might  realize.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
she  accomplished  more  than  many  whom  she  would  have  been  the 
first  to  recognize  as  “smarter.”  At  about  that  time  she  also  wrote 
me:  “My  one  object  in  life  has  been  and  is  now  not  to  shine  in  a 
worldly  way  but  to  do  the  most,  best  and  noblest  work  for  God  that 
woman  can  do.” 

And  here  we  find  her  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  young  woman  of 
poise  and  candor  and  with  a  quiet  determination  for  the  future.  We 
have  seen  something  of  her  environment,  her  home,  her  school  and 
her  church,  and  we  have  caught  revealing  glimpses  of  her  in  all  of 
them,  and  thus  we  have  come  to  know  her  as  sh.  as. 
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The  three  years  after  her  graduation  from  the  high  school,  as  we  try 
to  visualize  them,  seem  confused,  anxious  and  laborious  years.  She 
undoubtedly  intended  to  go  on  with  the  study  of  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing  at  some  art  school.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  autumn  of 
1883  that  the  way  opened  for  her  to  do  so.  The  key  to  the  delay  is 
to  be  found  in  the  long  and  fatal  illness  of  her  brother  Albert,  who  was 
stricken  with  that,  then,  hopeless  disease,  consumption.  There  was 
enough  to  occupy  her  time  and  effort  in  the  home.  Albert,  who  was 
perhaps  the  most  talented  member  of  the  family,  set  out  to  be  an 
architect  and  was  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  more  important  firms  of 
architects,  Sturgis  and  Brigham,  who  had  designed  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  and  many  other  notable  buildings.  The  disease  was  not  so 
well  understood  as  it  is  now,  and  its  cure  not  at  all.  Something  had 
to  be  done,  and  after  the  best  advice  obtainable  he  was  sent  on  a  long 
sea  trip  to  the  Orient  in  the  ship  “Midnight.”  It  was  thought  that 
the  sea  air  of  a  long  voyage  would  be  beneficial.  He  was  gone  a  year, 
a  year  of  anxiety  and  hope,  the  latter  to  be  rudely  shattered,  for  he 
returned  sometime  in  1877  without  beneficial  result.  A  hemorrhage 
and  great  weakness  had  kept  him  confined  to  his  small  hot  quarters 
through  a  good  part  of  the  tropical  voyage.  After  a  few  months  at 
home  he  went  to  northern  Minnesota  with  the  hope  that  the  dry  and 
cold  air  of  the  interior  might  arrest  the  disease.  There  he  remained 
the  larger  part  of  two  years,  but  came  home  further  weakened  by 
hemorrhages.  The  mountains  of  Tennessee  were  being  talked  about 
as  a  health  resort,  especially  for  consumptives,  and  so  he  with  his 
brother  Frank  went  there.  They  bought  a  farm  at  Seabright  in  the 
hills.  Of  too  active  a  temperament  to  be  indolent  or  idle  and  unaware 
of  the  necessity  of  complete  rest  to  combat  his  trouble,  he  tried  to 
carry  on  the  farm,  just  as  in  Minnesota  he  had  taken  classes  and 
pupils  in  drawing  and  painting.  Some  time  in  the  autumn  of  1881 
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Mrs.  Coolidge  went  to  Tennessee  to  be  with  and  take  care  of  him. 
She  returned  in  April  only  to  be  hastily  summoned  to  return,  this 
time  to  close  the  eyes  and  bring  back  the  body  of  her  son. 

^  our  grandmother  thought  her  place  in  these  times  of  anxiety  and 
sadness  was  at  home.  And  there  was  plenty  to  do.  Sumner  was  in 
Harvard  but  living  at  home.  Emma  graduated  from  the  high  school 
in  1 88 1  and  was  preparing  for  Wellesley  where  she  matriculated  in  the 
autumn  of  1882.  The  family  was  large, — seldom  less  than  ten  at 
the  table,  and  when  her  mother  went  to  I  ennessee  the  responsibility 
and  not  little  of  the  work  of  maintaining  the  household  fell  upon 
your  grandmother’s  young  shoulders.  Of  course  there  was  always  a 
“hired  girl’’  (“maid”  and  “housemaid”  as  terms  to  designate  the 
same  person  doing  the  same  work  had  not  come  into  use),  but  no 
one  woman  could  do  everything,  so  that  much  including  the  cooking 
fell  to  her  share.  The  house  was  carpeted  in  every  room  and  stair¬ 
case;  unlaid  dust  from  the  streets  was  seeking  entrance  by  every 
opening,  however  small;  the  battle  against  flies  was  continuous  and 
a  drawn  one  until  the  frost  came.  I  he  only  weapons  the  housekeeper 
had  were  a  kerchief  about  the  head,  a  broom,  a  dust  cloth,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  bath.  “Mary,  do  you  see  I  have  written  my  name  on  the 
piano  top?  I  do,  ma  am,  and  it  s  a  fine  handwriting  ye  have, 
ma  am.  I  he  preparation  of  the  food  required  forethought  and  skill, 
and  there  being  so  much  of  it,  a  lot  of  work.  Modern  appliances, 
hardwood  floors,  and  rugs  were  all  in  the  lap  of  the  future.  Two  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  age  of  machinery  are  the  laying  of  the  dust  and 
the  banishment  of  flies,  great  boons  to  the  forgotten  housewife. 

In  those  days  the  broom  symbolized  the  spotless  home  as  the  rolling 
pin  did  the  abundant  table,  and  guileless  and  veracious  symbols  they 
were.  In  those  good  old  days  also  the  delicatessen  and  the  pastry 
shops  were  located  near  by  —  in  the  kitchen. 

It  was  a  satisfaction  to  her  in  after  years  to  remember  that  during 
those  trying  and  anxious  days  she  had  received  the  approval  of  her 
father,  who  expressed  his  appreciation  with  a  freedom  quite  unusual 
for  him.  She  had  done  her  part. 

Evidently  she  had  tried  to  keep  up  her  reading,  for  in  one  of  her  note 
books  under  date  of  May,  1881, 1  find  extracts  from  the  “  Virginians,” 
which  no  doubt  she  was  reading,  and  also  several  pages  of  notes  and 
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extracts  from  “Talks  on  Art”  by  W.  M.  Hunt.  In  the  same  book  are 
quotations  from  various  poems,  among  them,  the  following: 

Oh  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this 
And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong. 

*  *  * 

There  is  no  death!  What  seems  so  is  transition. 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 

Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  Elysian 

Whose  portal  we  call  death. 

*  *  * 

And  as  the  moon  from  some  dark  gate  of  cloud 
Throws  o’er  the  sea  a  floating  bridge  of  light 
Across  whose  trembling  planks  our  fancies  crowd 
Into  the  realm  of  mystery  and  night, 

So  from  the  world  of  spirit  there  descends 

A  bridge  of  light  connecting  it  with  this 

O’er  whose  unsteady  floor,  that  sways  and  bends, 

Wander  our  thoughts  above  the  dark  abyss. 

*  *  * 

No  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  nature  wears. 

And  here  is  one  I  would  apply  to  her,  though  I  am  sure  such  a  thought 
never  entered  her  head. 

None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee 
None  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

In  looking  through  a  volume  of  Longfellow’s  Poems,  I  find  many 
poems  marked  and  also  many  passages.  Of  the  latter  I  am  copying 
some  which  further  give  an  insight  into  her  thought  and  ideals  of 
that  time. 

We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar; 

Hut  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 
By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more, 

The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
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But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  brain, 

That  to  the  highest  doth  attain, 

And  he  who  followeth  Love’s  behest 
Far  excelleth  all  the  rest. 

Boastful  breath  is  not  a  bowstring, 

Taunts  are  not  so  sharp  as  arrows, 

Deeds  are  better  things  than  words  are, 

Actions  mightier  than  boastings. 

In  copying  these  extracts  she  was  but  following  a  habit.  In  the 
same  note  book  beginning  in  April,  1879,  are  many  pages  of  such 
extracts,  selected  either  for  the  beauty  of  the  poetic  form  or  the 
sturdiness  of  the  thought. 

For  sluggard’s  brow  the  laurel  never  grows. 

Renown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  repose. 

There  are  also  many  clippings  from  the  newspapers,  —  some  book 
reviews,  a  long  notice  of  the  death  of  Wagner,  but  mostly  letters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  question  of  woman  suffrage,  then  a  much  agitated  ques¬ 
tion.  Curiously  most  of  the  letters  clipped  from  the  papers  were 
written  by  those  who  opposed  suffrage,  while,  afterward,  at  least,  she 
was  an  advocate  of  woman’s  right  and  duty  to  vote. 

These  extracts  made  at  that  time  and  under  those  circumstances 
give  a  clearer  and  truer  glimpse  of  her  character  and  ideals  than  could 
any  descriptive  words. 

The  household  returned  to  normal  conditions  in  the  summer  of 
1882.  During  that  autumn  she  made  a  long  visit  to  her  Aunt  Margaret 
in  Buffalo.  Her  letters  show  that  she  greatly  enjoyed  the  many 
excursions  to  Niagara,  which  was  a  never  ending  source  of  interest 
and  wonder.  She  came  home  refreshed  and  eager  to  take  up  the  art 
school  work. 

Among  all  the  evenings  of  those  three  years  there  was  one  that 
stood  out  radiantly  in  the  lives  of  both  your  grandmother  and  grand¬ 
father  as  an  evening  of  great  happiness.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  ought 
to  be  mentioned  here  at  all,  but  somehow  times  of  real  joy  are  recalled 
with  more  satisfaction  than  times  even  of  success  or  achievement. 
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It  was  the  evening  of  my  Class  Day.  Because  of  lack  of  funds,  and 
far  more  because  of  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  it  all  meant  in  the 
minds  of  those  on  whom  I  was  somewhat  dependent,  it  seemed  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  have  any  class  day  at  all,  and  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  away  somewhere  on  that  day.  But  some  of  my  classmates 
vetoed  the  plan  at  once  and  invited  me  to  be  their  guest,  a  situation 
that  left  me  afloat  as  to  those  to  whom  I  had  sent  tickets. 

Almost  at  the  last  moment,  however,  a  collateral  relative  sensed 
the  situation  and  intervened,  and  I  was  assured  of  some  sort  of 
“Spread.”  Fortunately,  1  was  able  to  borrow  from  a  younger  class 
man  his  room  on  the  second  floor  of  Stoughton  next  to  Holworthy,  a 
room  most  excellently  located.  Of  course  the  “yard”  was  then  only 
the  quadrangle  surrounded  by  Harvard  Hall,  University,  Holworthy 
and  Boylston,  and  their  associated  buildings.  My  collation,  home 
prepared,  was,  as  it  turned  out  to  be,  simple,  but,  perhaps  for  that 
reason,  very  inviting.  I  picked  and  arranged  some  flowers,  and  the 
room  was  bright  and  cheery.  This  is  not  the  place  for  details,  for  the 
day  and  its  doings  related  mostly  not  to  your  grandmother,  about 
whom  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  something,  but  to  me.  She  was  there, 
serene,  lovely,  and  to  me  quite  apart.  I  suppose  we  came  back  to 
the  room  often  enough  to  be  reasonably  courteous  to  my  guests,  among 
whom  was  a  famous  professor  of  Leipsic  then  visiting  the  Allens  of 
West  Newton.  Unexpectedly  also  two  of  the  college  professors  wan¬ 
dered  in,  an  event  then  quite  unusual,  and  though  they  were  most 
welcome,  their  visit  had  much  the  same  effect  as  a  visit  of  the  police. 
But  the  most  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  that  fairyland  of  lanterns, 
fountains,  music,  a  thousand  colorful  dresses,  and  a  thousand  radiant 
faces  by  two  levitated  persons  oblivious,  except  dimly,  to  it  all.  I 
am  sure  that  emotionally,  a  great  question  was  settled  that  evening, 
but  good  heavens,  there  were  three  years  of  law  and  art  studies  to  be 
endured,  and  nobody  knew  how  many  years  of  “getting  started” 
in  life  were  to  follow;  so  good  sense  and  a  decent  respect  for  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  future  forbade  the  logic  of  inclination.  A  vaster  hope 
remained,  but  certainty  was  still  an  aberrant  chimera.  However, 
and  for  that  reason  I  set  it  down,  that  great  evening  was  a  long  step 
in  the  life  of  your  grandmother,  which  she  so  richly  adorned,  and  of 
which  you  are  the  heirs. 
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The  Art  School 

In  the  autumn  of  1883  your  grandmother,  being  finally  able  to  carry 
out  her  plan  of  further  study  in  drawing  and  painting,  entered  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  School  in  Boston.  Strangely  enough  before  the 
founding  of  this  school  there  was  no  place  where  young  men  and 
women  could  study  art  in  its  higher  forms  under  properly  trained 
teachers.  The  pupils  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School  were  limited 
to  those  who  wished  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  “Its 
instructors  were  not  then  distinguished  painters  and  sculptors.”  The 
dream  of  the  founder  of  the  Lowell  Lectures  of  an  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  had  failed  of  realization.  There  was  nowhere  in  Boston  a 
life  class  under  competent  supervision.  “The  need  of  an  efficient 
School  of  Drawing  and  Painting  was  now  seen  by  men  and  women  of 
vision.”  The  sombre  bareness  of  the  Puritan  life,  itself  against  most 
expressions  of  art,  had  gradually  been  modified  to  the  extent  of  art 
collections  and  paintings  in  the  home,  but  so  far  as  qualified  art 
schools  were  concerned,  Boston  was  lagging  behind  many  other  cities. 
T  his  school  was  founded  by  the  trustees  of  and  in  connection  with 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  was  installed  in  the  Museum  itself.  No 
school  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  inaugurated  under  better  auspices. 
It  was  supported  by  a  “notable  group  of  leaders  in  thought  and 
action  of  the  Boston  of  that  time.” 

The  faculty  for  the  first  ten  years  of  the  school,  which  included  your 
grandmother’s  time,  was  also  notable  for  the  ability,  artistic  culture, 
and  teaching  talent  of  its  members.  The  directors  of  the  school,  when 
she  was  there,  were  Frederick  Crowningshield  and  Otto  Grundman. 
Mr.  Crowningshield  recently  had  returned  from  years  of  travel  and 
study  in  Europe.  With  a  commanding  personality  he  was  vigorous, 
of  great  industry  and  with  an  unusual  fiare  for  teaching;  he  inspired, 
interested  and  even  “amused”  his  pupils  in  their  work.  “His  com¬ 
ments  on  our  work  were  always  witty  and  amusing  and  at  the  same 
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time  very  illuminating.”  If  he  had  less  technical  training  than  his 
associate,  he  had  skill  in  always  opening  new  vistas  and  fresh  incen¬ 
tive  to  effort  “and  of  keeping  art  education  out  of  academic  ruts.” 
He  developed  a  social  good  fellowship  among  teachers  and  pupils 
that  kept  the  morale  lively  and  the  ideals  high.  At  that  time  he  was 
best  known  for  his  work  in  stained  glass,  though  he  was  a  painter  of 
note. 

Otto  Grundman,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  man  connected  with 
the  school,  was  called  by  the  trustees  from  his  native  city  of  Dresden. 
He  was  a  painter  of  marked  ability  and  what  was  more  important  he 
“had  a  store  of  knowledge  of  painting.”  While  he  never  quite  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  attaining  those  sympathetic  personal  relations  with  his 
pupils  which  great  teachers  have,  to  those  who  insisted  he  gave  of 
his  best,  much  to  their  advantage  and  profit.  One  pupil  he  kept  three 
weeks  on  a  drawing  of  “Victory  lying  Her  Sandals,”  of  which  he 
said,  “Ach,  she  iss  too  peautiful  for  this  vorld.”  He  was  a  remark¬ 
able  linguist,  speaking  fluently  several  languages.  His  use  of  English 
was  direct  and  to  the  point  as  when  he  told  a  pupil  at  work  on  the 
mask  of  the  Medusa  that  the  snakes  in  the  drawing  “are  not  snaky; 
they  are  wormy.”  To  the  pupils  he  was  always  "Mr.  Grundman,” 
respected,  a  little  feared  but  scarcely  loved.  Mr.  Crowningshield  to 
them  was  “Unser  Fritz”  or  “Frederick  the  Great.” 

Among  the  other  teachers  were  Robert  Yonnoh,  teacher  of  painting, 
especially  portraiture;  Dr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  son  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  and  poet,  teacher  of  artistic  anatomy;  William  P.  P.  Long¬ 
fellow,  teacher  of  perspective;  and  C.  Howard  Walker,  architect, 
teacher  of  design  and  decoration.  There  were  also  several  pupil 
assistants,  some  of  whom  became  distinguished  artists,  who  were  old 
enough  to  be  efficient  instructors,  and  young  enough  to  feel  the  joy 
and  appeal  of  life.  Daniel  Chester  French,  the  sculptor,  who  after¬ 
wards,  among  many  other  noted  w'orks,  executed  the  statue  of  Lin¬ 
coln  in  the  Memorial  at  Washington,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
school. 

Your  grandmother  was  greatly  influenced  by  these  men  in  her  ap¬ 
preciation  of  art  and  helped  by  them  in  her  ability  in  some  measure 
to  express  it.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  learn  something  of  the  school, 
its  founders,  and  its  early  faculty  in  addition  to  the  memory  of  what 
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she  said  from  time  to  time  about  them.  Much  more  could  be  said 
and  still  fall  far  short  of  the  abundant  place  they  held  in  her  mind. 

A  great  opportunity  opened  to  her,  which  in  her  calm  and  efficient 
way  she  recognized  and  gladly  grasped.  The  three  years  happily 
spent  there  were  years  of  hard  study  and  work,  compensated  by  ac¬ 
quirements  which  resulted  in  no  end  of  pleasure  during  her  long  life 
and  graced  by  the  lasting  friendship  of  many  of  her  fellow  pupils. 

Fortunately  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  the  very  day  she  entered  the 
school  through  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins,  then  Lucy  Fitch. 
A  lifelong  friendship  may  tend  to  make  Mrs.  Perkins  a  favorable 
critic,  but  her  many  successful  books  surely  qualify  her  as  a  witness 
of  judgment.  Mrs.  Perkins  writes: 

I  remember  very  well  my  first  sight  of  her.  I  had  come  to  the  Art  Mu¬ 
seum,  which  was  then  located  opposite  Trinity  Church,  to  enter  as  a  student 
and  she  had  come  on  the  same  errand.  We  had  arrived  at  about  the  same 
time,  both  a  little  early,  and  I  observed  her  as  she  paced  back  and  forth 
waiting  for  the  door  to  open.  I  fell  in  love  with  her  right  there.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  beautiful  she  was  and  how  utterly  without  self-consciousness. 
Her  poise  was  such  that  nothing  could  overthrow  it.  She  moved  among  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  with  a  serenity  which  was  based  on  her  deep  religious 
faith.  She  had,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  every  desirable  quality. 

Phis  is  a  kindly  estimate,  but  somehow  I  thought  so  too. 

She  studied  drawing  and  painting  during  the  three  years,  in  the 
last  year  giving  more  attention  to  portraiture,  which  interested  her 
greatly.  The  “History  of  the  School”  mentions  several  of  the  more 
often  used  models,  typical  representatives  of  racial  or  personal 
character.  Among  others  there  was  Mrs.  McCarty,  daughter  of 
ancient  kings  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  a  princess  if  she  had  her  rights, 
and  not  to  be  put  upon  by  anybody,  appealingly  picturesque.  “  I 
have  moved,  have  I.  Well  thin,  move  your  aisel  and  don’t  be  bother¬ 
ing  me.”  Among  her  practice  canvases,  which  have  been  preserved, 
one  may  recognize  several  of  the  models  mentioned  as  among  those 
posing  for  the  pupils  with  whom  she  studied.  The  pupils  also  “sat 
for”  each  other,  and  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time  she  says,  “I  have 
just  finished  a  portrait  of  my  friend  Miss  Fitch;  I  fear  the  next  one 
will  not  be  as  good.” 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  drawing  and  painting,  perhaps  rather 
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as  part  of  it,  she  attended  the  life  class  for  two  years  held  “in  the 
large  and  lofty  space  under  the  roof.”  This  room  had  originally  been 
designed  to  become  a  baronial  hall  “in  which  to  display  a  collection 
of  arms  and  armor,”  but  the  collection  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
Great  Boston  Fire  and  could  not  be  replaced.  Such  a  large  well- 
lighted  room  became  an  admirable  place  for  the  life  class.  An  article 
in  the  Boston  'Journal  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  women’s  life  class  when 
your  grandmother  was  a  member. 

The  life  class  is  less  a  class  than  a  clan.  It  has  its  own  traditions,  its  own 
frolics  of  which  the  rest  of  the  school  knows  little  or  nothing,  though  at  the 
close  of  one  year  there  were  rumors  of  a  wonderful  waxwork  performance 
which  solemnly  burlesqued  the  school  and  its  ways.  The  new  member  will 
soon  be  adopted  and  will  soon  learn  the  tribal  etiquette.  If  she  enters  the 
class  on  Monday  morning  she  will  stand  bewildered  by  a  turmoil  such  as 
Babel  never  knew,  the  patient  model  on  the  platform,  trying  pose  after 
pose,  while  the  air  resounds  with  wild  cries  of  students  charged  with  burn¬ 
ing  ideas  concerning  the  pose. 

This  quotation  explains  some  of  the  mystifying  and  hilarious  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  experiences  of  the  life  class  in  after  years  among  the 
members  of  the  class  whenever  they  met,  though  some  one  usually 
added,  “  But  we  worked  like  everything,  too.” 

With  Mr.  Longfellow  she  took  a  full  course  in  perspective,  some 
twenty-five  or  more  lectures  as  her  note  book  seems  to  show.  Years 
afterward  I  criticized  the  drawing  of  a  house  in  one  of  her  water- 
color  sketches  as  having  something  wrong  about  it,  but  she  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  it  was  in  true  perspective  by  drawing  lines  and 
pointing  out  the  vanishing  point,  ground  line,  and  other  details  which 
she  seemed  to  know  all  about. 

Under  I)r.  Emerson  she  took  two  courses  in  anatomy  in  its  relation 
to  art.  She  also  studied  design  and  decoration  with  C.  Howard 
Walker. 

All  these  courses  were  necessary  for  and  named  in  the  diploma 
awarded  to  her  in  June,  1886. 

While  these  lines  are  being  written  the  announcement  comes  of 
the  passing  of  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  eightieth  year.  The  following  is 
from  an  editorial  in  a  Boston  newspaper: 

One  of  Boston’s  most  caustic  critics  and  most  affectionate  defenders  died 
yesterday  with  C.  Howard  Walker.  Although  the  community  early  recog- 
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nized  him  as  an  excellent  architect  and  valued  his  services  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  buildings  and  the  planning  and  laying  out  of  numerous  highways 
and  parks,  notably  the  Charles  River  Basin,  it  loved  him  for  his  eloquence 
and  his  finely-tempered  wit. 

He  was  a  stimulating,  almost  exciting  teacher.  As  a  popular  lecturer  on 
architecture  and  the  fine  arts  he  was  unrivaled.  He  wore  his  culture  lightly, 
and  his  sparkling  humor  made  the  presentation  of  even  the  more  abstruse 
and  technical  subjects  lively  and  understandable. 

But  only  those,  perhaps,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  converse  with  Mr. 
Walker  over  the  dinner  table  or  the  misfortune  to  engage  him  in  argument 
really  appreciated  the  magic  of  his  mind.  They  and  the  whole  community 
will  miss  his  informed  counsel  and  his  civilizing  presence. 

Whenever  your  grandmother  met  him  in  after  years,  as  occasionally 
she  did,  he  was  just  the  man  described  in  the  editorial,  brilliant, 
witty,  and  inquisitive.  It  was  a  matter  of  further  interest  to  her  that 
Mr.  Walker  and  Albert  Coolidge  had  started  together  in  Mr.  Brig¬ 
ham’s  office. 

At  about  the  time  she  entered  the  school,  Lepage’s  painting  of 
“Joan  of  Arc’’  was  acquired  by  the  Museum.  Soon  after  Regnault’s 
painting,  “Antomedon  and  the  Horses  of  Achilles”  was  placed  on 
exhibition  there.  The  students  became  enthused  with  the  idea  of 
helping  to  purchase  the  great  picture  and  making  it  a  part  of  the 
permanent  collection.  To  this  end  they  got  up  a  series  of  tableaux 
“translating  Greek  sculpture  into  life  and  color.”  Linder  the  expert 
supervision  of  Mr.  Crowningshield  and  Mr.  French  the  tableaux  were 
a  great  success  and  quite  a  notable  event  in  social  Boston.  She  took 
part,  being  posed  with  Miss  Fitch  and  another  student  as  three  draped 
figures  on  a  memorial  relief  from  a  Greek  tomb.  This  exhibition  was 
important  enough  to  be  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  enjoyable  accessories  of  the  school  was 
the  Students’  Summer  Camp  at  Richmond  in  the  Berkshire  Hills 
established  by  Mr.  Crowningshield.  Summer  camps  were  then  rare, 
teaching  camps  almost  wholly  unknown.  “  It  was  his  own  invention. 
He  left  his  guests  quite  free  to  sketch  or  not  as  they  pleased.  Unless 
asked  for  it  he  offered  no  criticism.  His  idea  was  to  keep  them  work¬ 
ing,  and  working  out-of-doors,  but  they  were  not  driven  to  it,  though 
he  set  an  example  of  industry  himself.” 

Your  grandmother  joined  the  camp  during  two  of  the  three  school 
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years  and  found  it  a  most  delightful  place.  She  worked  hard,  some 
days  sketching  both  morning  and  afternoon,  coming  in  tired  enough 
for  bed,  but  not  every  day.  From  her  letters  may  be  gathered  that 
there  was  a  lot  of  fun  too.  She  climbed  some  of  the  Berkshire  Hills, 
and  greatly  enjoyed  the  landscape.  She  mentions  especially  the  awe 
she  felt  at  the  first  great  thunderstorm  she  saw,  the  vast  thunder 
clouds  rolling  over  the  mountains,  blotting  out  first  one,  then  another, 
a  phenomenon  quite  new  to  her.  In  the  evenings  they  got  up  min¬ 
strel  shows  and  concerts  or  listened  as  Mr.  Crowningshield  read  from 
the  Iliad ,  the  Odyssey  or  the  Greek  tragedies  to  stimulate  their  imagi¬ 
nation.  One  Sunday  several  of  the  students  drove  across  the  New 
York  line  to  Lebanon  to  attend  the  Shaker  Church.  She  “was  much 
moved  by  the  purity  and  earnestness  of  the  worshippers  before  the 
sermon,  but  the  preacher  disgusted”  her.  I  sent  her  a  copy  of  Arte- 
mus  Ward’s  visit  to  the  Shakers,  which,  though  funny,  she  found 
hardly  in  keeping  with  her  ideas  of  public  worship. 

One  of  the  guests  at  the  camp,  a  young  Bostonian  just  returned 
from  Paris,  assumed  an  attitude  of  superiority,  which  at  first  he  ex¬ 
pressed  somewhat  rudely.  When  he  was  introduced,  one  of  the  young 
ladies  understood,  or  professed  to  have,  that  his  name  was  Mr.  Sewer. 
Well,  Sewer  was  a  little  too  deep  for  the  rest  of  them  and  so  among 
themselves  they  called  him  “Mr.  Ditch.”  After  due  consultation 
they  determined  to  put  “Mr.  Ditch”  in  modified  Coventry.  They 
answered  all  his  questions  politely  enough,  but  otherwise  completely 
ignored  his  presence.  They  did  not  see  him  or  hear  him  except  when 
he  asked  a  direct  question.  After  about  ten  days  of  residence  in  this 
suburb  of  the  ancient  Warwickshire  city,  Mr.  Ditch  became  a  pretty 
good  chap,  apologized  for  his  rudeness,  received  back  his  rightful 
name  of  Mr.  Sewell,  and  all  was  serene  again. 

“There  is  no  variation  in  the  testimony  that  Richmond  was  a  rich 
experience,”  and  in  this  statement  she  would  heartily  have  joined. 

The  months  following  her  graduation  from  the  Art  School  were 
busy  ones;  she  was  making  preparations  for  the  event  to  take  place 
at  my  request  as  soon  as  possible.  She  found  time,  however,  to  make 
the  crayon  portrait  of  Mr.  C.  I).  Crawford  which  hangs  in  the  Library 
at  Guildhall.  She  also  painted  portraits  of  her  niece  and  nephew, 
Grace  and  John  Davenport,  children  of  her  sister  Annie.  I  have 
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often  wondered  whether  during  her  art  school  days  she  had  visions 
of  a  career  as  a  portrait  painter.  I  know  she  held  the  question  of 
marriage  in  suspense  for  a  long  time,  refusing  to  follow,  or  even  listen 
to,  the  dictates  of  her  heart  until  she  had  considered  her  future  in 
all  of  its  aspects.  She  had  certain  principles  (of  which  we  have  caught 
glimpses  and  visions)  which  she  wanted  to  make  real;  would  they  best 
be  served  by  marriage  or  by  remaining  single?  She  did  “not  fear  a 
single  life  or  being  an  old  maid.’’  She  did  fear  that  such  a  life  might 
tend  to  make  her  finally  a  selfish  woman.  This  much  her  letters  show. 
Did  the  thought  of  a  career  enter  into  the  great  debate  that  for  months 
she  carried  on  with  herself?  In  one  of  her  letters  written  during  her 
second  year  in  the  art  school  she  says,  “Miss  Fitch  and  I  intend  to 
study  next  year;  and  the  year  after,  I  had  long  ago  promised  to  have 
a  studio  with  her  in  Michigan  (of  course  I  am  not  sure  mother  would 
let  me  go).  We  were  going  to  give  lessons  and  make  money.  I  did 
not  know  then  that  you  wanted  me  too.’’  I  wrote  Mrs.  Perkins  about 
it  and  she  was  kind  enough  to  answer  as  follows: 

You  speak  of  a  plan  that  Mattie  and  I  had  for  opening  a  studio  in  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Michigan,  at  the  end  of  our  art  school  career.  We  did  talk  of  this, 
and  although  it  was  a  wild  scheme,  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  think  of  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  broke  up  that  plan,  for  it  was  at  that  time  that  you  be¬ 
came  engaged  to  her.  I  was  her  confidante,  and  probably  knew  as  much  as 
anybody  about  her  mental  processes  during  that  time.  She  was,  as  always, 
her  poised,  serene  self  in  contemplating  that  important  step.  I  remember 
her  saying  that  she  had  no  anxieties  or  perturbations  in  regard  to  her  de¬ 
cision,  as  she  felt  sure  of  divine  guidance  in  making  her  choice.  She  felt  that 
if  it  was  the  right  thing  it  would  come  about  quite  simply  and  naturally, 
as  it  did.  I  did  not  take  it  so  comfortably  myself!  In  fact,  I  bore  you  quite 
a  grudge  for  a  while,  but  when  I  saw  how  happy  she  was,  in  the  frequent 
visits  I  made  in  your  home,  I  became  entirely  reconciled.  It  was  just  an¬ 
other  evidence  of  the  futility  of  making  plans  based  on  self-will.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  her  in  her  home  with  you  and  the  children  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  before  my  marriage  while  I  was  at  Pratt  Institute. 

If  a  career  formed  any  factor  in  the  mental  struggle  of  those  months 
it  was  swallowed  up  in  the,  to  her,  great  and  final  decision  and  ap¬ 
peared  within  her  vision  no  more. 

For  some  time  after  the  formation  of  our  domestic  partnership  she 
continued  to  use  oils  as  the  medium  for  such  paintings  as  she  did, 
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which  for  the  most  part  were  flower  and  fruit  pieces,  such  as  at  that 
time  adorned  the  dining  rooms  of  well-appointed  homes.  A  little 
later  she  tried  two  portraits  of  her  children. 

When,  however,  she  began  to  sketch  out-of-doors  she  found  water 
colors  much  easier  to  manage,  more  mobile  and  better  adapted  to  her 
purpose.  They  served  her  well  in  trying  to  catch  and  fix  the  form  and 
glow  of  color  which  she  saw,  and  she  saw  color  everywhere.  Often 
as  we  were  going  to  and  from  the  Old  Home  or  riding  along  the  coun¬ 
tryside,  she  would  call  our  attention  to  the  colors  she  saw,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  shadows  of  the  hills  and  forests.  It  became  a  family 
pleasantry  for  one  or  other  of  the  boys  to  call  out  when  we  reached 
some  broad  outlook,  “There  is  your  purple,  mother,"  and  sure  enough 
across  the  valley  there  it  was,  like  the  glowing  wraith  of  some  great 
tapestry  flung  against  the  mountain  side.  I  wish  I  could  find  the 
words  which  would  express  even  in  small  degree  the  solace  and  joy 
which,  in  her  long  life,  she  found  ever  new,  ever  fresh,  ever  appealing, 
in  the  fields,  the  flowers,  the  woods  and  the  sky,  and  the  pleasure 
which  she  had  in  trying  to  fix  them  on  the  paper.  She  liked  to  go  out 
with  a  group  of  genial  friends,  especially  when  they  had  with  them 
someone  like  that  fine  artist  and  genial  man,  the  late  Henry  W. 
Rice,  who  was  competent  to  criticize  her  work,  but  she  enjoyed  also, 
when  on  our  vacations,  going  out  alone  and  working  for  hours  quite 
oblivious  to  the  passing  time.  She  left  sketches  made  in  Watertown, 
Belmont,  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Cape  Cod,  the  Chocorua  region  in 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Old  Home  in  Vermont.  She  got  close  to 
nature  in  all  its  moods,  and  in  all  its  moods  she  found  it  beautiful 
and  loved  it.  One  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  of  our  lives  occurred 
during  her  last  summer  at  the  Old  Home.  I  had  carried  her  chair, 
umbrella,  and  water  jar  out  to  the  place  which,  as  we  walked  along, 
she  selected  for  her  sketch.  After  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  went 
out  again.  She  was  looking  at  the  colors  she  had  laid  on  the  paper. 
Then  lifting  her  eyes  with  a  smile,  but  such  a  sad  smile,  she  said,  “  I 
have  lost  something,  I  can’t  get  it,”  and  what  she  had  lost  she  never 
regained  until  she  found  it  again  in  that  better  land  where  her  beauty- 
loving  soul  is  satisfied. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Marriage 

Your  grandmother  and  I  were  married  on  the  evening  of  February  1 5, 
1888,  in  the  home  of  her  parents,  by  the  Reverend  Edward  A.  Capen, 
after  an  engagement  of  about  two  years.  Engraved  in  the  broad  en¬ 
gagement  ring,  now  worn  much  narrower  than  it  was  then,  are  the 
dates  of  the  two  events.  The  long  parlor,  rather  elaborately  furnished 
when  sister  Annie  was  married,  was  filled  with  relatives  and  friends, 
and  the  simple  ceremony,  together  with  the  sincerely  expressed  good 
wishes  of  all,  was  long  remembered  with  pleasure.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  how  lovely  she  was  in  her  wedding  garments,  or  how  sincere 
and  unaffected.  On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  day  I  was  in  Nas¬ 
sau,  and  there  received  a  letter  from  one  of  her  close  friends  in  which 
the  writer  spoke  of  the  event  and  of  “your  beautiful  bride.” 

One  moment  remains  impressed  on  my  memory,  the  moment  we 
stood  on  the  front  stairs  in  travelling  clothes,  just  when  the  bride 
tossed  the  unloosed  bridal  bouquet  among  the  eager  upturned  faces. 
While  the  younger  guests  were  competing  for  the  flowers,  we  slipped 
out  of  the  open  door  and  into  the  waiting  hack.  Our  wedding  journey 
was  delightful  if  short,  for  it  ended  in  our  new  and  furnished  house, 
now  30  Lincoln  Street,  then  unnumbered,  a  house  which  she  soon 
made  into  a  home  loved  and  cherished  all  her  life.  The  guests  at  the 
wedding  had  been  led  to  suppose  we  were  going  on  the  conventional 
wedding  tour,  and  the  hackman,  one  Jimmy  Donahue,  a  quick  witted 
and  popular  Jehu,  gave  credence  to  the  rumor  by  driving  us  home  by 
the  way  of  Cambridge,  Brighton,  and  Newton. 

The  house  which  was  to  be  her  home  for  the  most  of  the  forty-five 
years  of  her  married  life  was  of  two  stories  with  eight  rooms  and  a 
bath,  and  may  be  said  to  have  had  all  the  modern  improvements  of 
that  day,  a  furnace  and  range,  both  coal  burning,  and  public  water, 
the  last  furnished,  not  by  the  town  itself,  but  by  a  private  company. 
The  bath  tub  was  of  zinc,  not  because  such  tubs  were  less  expensive, 
but  because  bath  tubs  were  then  made  of  zinc.  The  whole  house  ex- 
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cept  the  kitchen  was  finished  in  whitewood,  stained  cherry  down¬ 
stairs  to  match  the  cherry  mantel,  and  painted  upstairs.  Whitewood 
has  now  almost  disappeared  among  building  materials.  Although  the 
house  was  piped  for  gas,  there  was  no  gas  main  in  the  street  and  that 
meant  that  kerosene  must  be  the  illuminant,  for  it  was  not  until  the 
turn  of  the  century  that  electricity  became  available  for  lighting. 
Your  generation  and  those  who  are  to  come  after  you  will  never  know 
of  the  disagreeable  but  necessary  daily  duty  of  cleaning,  trimming  and 
filling  the  household  lamps,  large  lamps  for  the  living  room,  student 
lamps  for  reading,  wall  lamps  and  hand  lamps  for  the  bedrooms;  all 
had  to  be  cleaned,  trimmed  and  filled  every  day.  Gas  was  available 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  town,  but  the  local  gas  company  would  not 
lay  mains  until  the  number  of  houses  on  new  streets,  as  they  were 
laid  out  and  built  by  private  enterprise,  warranted  a  profitable  in¬ 
come.  Old  Watertown  was  gradually  becoming  urbanized. 

But  there  is  a  sentiment  connected  with  lamps  and  candles  that 
will  never  be  attached  to  the  electric  light.  From  the  dawn  of  history 
and  before,  the  home,  the  abode  of  men  and  women,  has  been  lighted 
by  the  burning  of  some  kind  of  oils  and  fats,  either  in  lamps  or  candles. 
In  some  form,  care  and  labor  had  to  be  taken  by  the  users  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  light,  so  that  lamps  and  candles  became  an  intimate 
part  of  the  life  of  all  generations.  They  have  been  used  in  worship  in 
pagan  temples  and  Christian  churches.  They  are  the  symbol  of  the 
divine  light  within  us  which  is  our  guide  in  life.  No  utensils  con¬ 
nected  with  living  have  had  so  much  labor  of  love  put  upon  them  to 
make  them  beautiful  as  lamps  and  candlesticks.  The  greatest  artists 
using  the  precious  metals  have  given  them  a  thousand  lovely  forms. 
The  electric  light  can  never  be  the  object  of  so  much  sentiment,  handy, 
useful  and  powerful  as  it  is. 

The  then  modern  improvements  did  not  include  oil-  or  gas-burning 
furnaces,  gas  and  electric  ranges  and  refrigerators,  or  the  many  elec¬ 
tric  gadgets,  like  vacuum  cleaners,  that  now  make  domestic  life  easier 
and  potentially  happier.  All  of  these  have  come  in  since  that  time, 
and  there  were  no  delicatessen  shops  at  all.  There  were  bakeries 
where  bread  and  pastry  could  be  obtained,  but  such  places  were  much 
fewer  relatively  than  now  and,  generally  speaking,  bakers’  foods  were 
much  inferior  to  such  things  made  in  the  home.  This  is  true  today, 
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but  the  difference  was  then  more  marked.  Until  the  World’s  Fair  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876,  where  the  so-called  Vienna  bread  was  exploited, 
bakers’  bread,  alum  raised,  was  unwholesome  and  unpalatable.  The 
Vienna  bread  was  much  better  and  caused  a  vast  reform  in  commercial 
bread  making  in  this  country.  Of  course  no  cooked  food  and  few, 
if  any,  canned  goods  could  then  be  obtained  from  the  grocery  stores, 
and  there  were  no  food  marts.  Among  the  first  of  the  labor  saving 
instruments  for  domestic  use  was  a  bread  mixer  turned  by  a  crank, 
which,  after  years  of  effort,  someone  had  invented.  Though  that 
had  to  be  turned  by  hand,  it  did  away  with  the  irksome  process  of 
kneading. 

The  delicatessen  shops  with  all  their  myriads  of  food,  good  as  they 
are,  were  not  yet.  Hut  let  it  be  known  that  the  home  that  has  lost 
the  art  of  home  cooking  has  lost  immeasurably  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  home,  for  a  poor  table  disrupts  as  nothing  else  does  the  amiable 
course  of  domestic  happiness.  The  general  let-down  of  the  American 
home,  so  clearly  manifest  in  our  day,  is  due  not  a  little  to  the  displac¬ 
ing  of  home  cooking  by  delicatessen  stuff.  This  is  a  time  of  war. 
Medical  men  complain  in  the  newspapers  that  there  are  too  many 
ill-nourished  people  among  those  who  are  far  above  want;  but  the 
delicatessen  is  so  convenient. 

What  the  physical  aspects  of  the  newlyweds’  home  in  fifty  years 
from  now  will  be  is,  of  course,  an  unsolved  enigma.  These  days  may 
then  be  called  the  “Model  T”  days  of  a  backward  age.  Perhaps  in 
those  days  they  will  have  cooperative  cooking,  but  if  so,  the  system 
will  be  worse  in  its  results  than  the  delicatessen,  convenient  perhaps, 
but  without  those  intangible  concomitants  that  go  with  things  done 
for  another  motivated  by  love.  It  is  the  intangibles  that  make  the 
home;  one  cannot  live  by  bread  alone. 

Many  people  have  houses,  some  have  several,  and  yet  have  no 
home.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  house  in  which  one  lives  and 
a  home.  It  is  almost  always  the  wife  who  presides  over  the  house  who 
makes  it  into  a  home.  If  she  cannot  or  does  not,  it  is  unfortunate  for 
the  rest  of  the  family.  Your  grandmother  had  the  ability,  the  art, 
the  touch,  to  make  the  house  into  a  home  not  only  in  the  spiritual 
essentials,  but  in  outward  appearance,  no  matter  how  meagre  the 
furnishings.  Our  living  room  and  library,  though  small  and  without 
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costly  furnishings,  were  always  attractive,  enough  so,  in  fact,  to  be 
spoken  of  by  those  who  visited  us,  all  due  to  the  feeling  for  propor¬ 
tion,  color,  and  arrangement  which  she  so  abundantly  possessed.  She 
made  a  home  for  her  family,  ever  new  and  ever  in  process,  by  her 
vivifying  influence. 

When  we  moved  into  the  house  on  that  bleak  February  evening 
there  were  but  three  houses  from  Walnut  Street  on  the  west  to  beyond 
Roylston  Street  East.  It  was  all  open  land,  with  many  trees.  Among 
others  were  several  very  old  willow  trees  about  midway  between 
Mount  Auburn  Street  and  the  East  Junior  High  School.  It  was  very 
wet  there  and  a  brook  trickled  across  the  field  and  under  Lincoln 
Street,  where  in  the  spring  it  formed  a  large  pool  which  made  a  skat¬ 
ing  place  for  the  children.  The  old  willows  and  a  wandering  path 
under  them  have  been  preserved  in  one  of  your  grandmother’s  water 
colors.  The  beautiful  sunsets  of  those  days  occur  today,  just  the 
same,  I  suppose,  but  the  houses  since  built  leave  much  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  when  one  tries  now  to  watch  the  sunset.  The  northwest  winds, 
sometimes  violent  in  winter,  but  most  constant  and  gentle  in  summer, 
came  unhindered  then  by  the  windbreaks  of  modern  life. 

One  of  the  most  cherished  recollections  of  those  early  days  and  the 
one  clearest  in  memory  is  that  of  the  first  breakfast  in  our  own  new 
home  after  so  many  years  of  waiting  and  effort.  The  establishment  of 
new  homes  has  been  going  on  since  intelligence  dawned  on  humanity 
and  even  before.  Caves,  tents,  huts,  houses,  and  palaces  have  be¬ 
come  homes.  Wealth,  pomp,  and  circumstance  have  had  little  to  do 
with  it.  One  of  the  great  love  stories  is  that  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah, 
which  ends  like  this,  “and  Isaac  brought  her  into  his  mother  Sarah’s 
tent,  and  took  Rebekah,  and  she  became  his  wife;  and  he  loved  her.” 
And  Isaac’s  tent  became  a  home.  Many  a  turf  hut,  many  a  log  cabin 
has  become  a  home  long  remembered  with  awe  and  reverence,  made 
so  by  the  wife  because  “he  loved  her.”  Many  a  palace  has  become 
less  than  a  boarding  house  because  love  was  not  there,  either  never 
had  been  or  had  packed  up  and  gone  away.  Some  people  in  this  age 
think  that  the  material  things  are  the  permanent  things.  The  house 

—  that  is  permanent;  the  emotions  of  those  who  live  in  the  house 

—  they  are  effervescent  and  soon  gone.  Hut  really  the  reverse  is  true. 
The  house,  as  this  one  was,  may  be  changed,  added  to,  altered  in 
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shape,  it  might  have  been  annihilated,  but  something  would  remain; 
love  and  the  ideals  of  family  life  and  home  —  these  remain  unim¬ 
paired  while  life  shall  last.  Real  homes  do  not  grow  like  the  wild  fig 
tree;  they  are,  and  must  be,  achieved  by  those  who  enjoy  them.  The 
home  is  a  result  which,  in  turn,  becomes  the  cause  of  much,  if  not 
almost  all,  that  is  good  in  American  life.  Your  grandmother  achieved 
a  home. 

We  had  hardly  got  settled  when  your  great-grandfather,  John 
Coolidge  passed  away.  It  seemed  strange,  but  my  father  had  passed 
away  just  a  month  before  our  marriage  to  be  followed  by  her  father 
in  a  little  more  than  a  month.  Mr.  Coolidge’s  illness  was  compara¬ 
tively  short.  One  afternoon  we  went  to  see  him  and  found  him  so  ill 
that  we  remained  overnight.  In  the  morning  we  were  called  to  his 
bedside  to  see  him  die,  —  five  children  and  four  children-in-law  stood 
with  bowed  heads  in  awe  and  sorrow.  How  great  a  mystery  death 
still  is,  but  there  is  something  fine  in  so  many  children  who  loved 
him  standing  around  him  in  his  final  hour.  The  cause  of  his  death 
was  embolism,  due  to  internal  cancerous  growths.  It  was  a  great 
shock  and  a  great  sorrow  to  your  grandmother.  There  had  always 
been  a  peculiar  affection  between  them.  When  I  met  him  one  evening, 
an  interview  held  somewhat  reluctantly  by  both  of  us,  to  tell  him  I 
loved  his  daughter  and  wanted  to  marry  her,  among  other  things  he 
said  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that,  while  he  loved  all  his  children  and 
tried  to  treat  them  all  alike,  still  he  must  confess  that  Mattie  had 
always  been  his  favorite  child,  and  somehow  a  little  dearer  to  him. 
This  was  recognized  by  the  others  with  a  bit  of  humor  and  without 
rancor.  Your  grandmother  frequently  spoke  of  him  and  always  with 
expressions  of  love  and  respect.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  vault 
in  Mount  Auburn,  but  when  Mrs.  Coolidge  passed  on,  a  lot  was 
purchased  and  his  remains  were  placed  beside  her. 

Mr.  Coolidge  was  a  successful  man.  While  he  did  not  accumulate 
a  large  fortune,  he  did  leave  many  acres  of  land  which  he  seemed  to 
love,  and  what  was  of  far  greater  import,  he  reared  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  eight  children  to  whom  he  gave  all  the  comforts  of  life 
and  much  of  its  luxuries.  They  had  all  the  advantages  available  at 
that  time;  one  went  to  the  Institute  of  Technology,  one  to  Harvard, 
one  to  Wellesley,  and  your  grandmother  to  the  Art  School.  They  all 
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had  the  education  they  needed  for  the  things  they  wanted  to  do.  Not 
only  for  what  their  father  had  done  for  them,  but  for  what  he  was, 
did  his  children  honor  him. 

Our  personal  losses  made  our  own  home  all  the  dearer  to  us.  To 
it  friends  were  ever  welcome.  With  other  young  newlyweds  we 
formed  a  dinner  club,  with  a  dinner  party  every  month  in  rotation. 
This  continued  for  some  years.  We  made  our  own  jokes  and  wrote 
our  own  poems;  our  repartee,  if  a  bit  less  brilliant,  was  our  own  and 
not  ghost  written.  Once  in  a  while  it  was  very  good  at  that.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  one  of  the  dinner  club,  now  approaching  four 
score  years,  in  which  he  spoke,  evidently  longingly,  of  the  “good 
times  we  used  to  have  together  when  our  children  were  small.” 

No  doubt  you  who  live  in  this  age  of  “recreations  for  the  people,” 
—  sports  and  amusements,  where  hundreds  and  thousands  sit  on 
seats  more  or  less  comfortable  to  watch  elevens,  or  nines,  or  some 
other  number  of  players  contest  with  each  other  mostly  for  a  very 
good  salary  or  for  glory,  wonder  what  the  recreations  and  amuse¬ 
ments  were  half  a  century  ago. 

First,  let  us  see  what  recreations  and  amusements  did  not  then 
exist.  Of  course,  there  were  no  movies.  There  were  the  so-called 
legitimate  theatres,  largely  with  stock  companies,  except  when  the 
great  tragedians  of  the  time  were  making  their  tours.  Your  grand¬ 
mother  saw  the  great  Shakespearean  actors,  Booth,  Irving,  and  the 
others,  but  for  the  ordinary  run  of  plays  in  the  theatres  she  did  not 
care  very  much.  In  fact,  theatre  going  was  very  much  less  general 
than  it  is  now.  In  church  circles  there  was  a  greater  feeling  (of  course 
it  would  now  be  called  prejudice  or  narrowness)  against  the  theatre. 
The  theatre  was  held  to  be  antagonistic  to  what  the  church  was  try¬ 
ing  to  do.  The  immorality  by  suggestion  on  the  stage  and  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  profession  off  the  stage  were  viewed  in  a  more  serious 
manner.  Whether  the  theatre  has  reformed  or  the  church  has  changed 
its  views  may  be  a  question,  but  that  they  are  nearer  together  than 
they  were  fifty  years  ago  is  clear.  Of  course,  there  are  now  scores 
of  theatres  where  there  was  one  then. 

Sports,  so-called,  meaning  contests  between  teams,  had  hardly  be¬ 
gun  and  had  not  become  commercialized  as  business  ventures. 
Coaches  were  still  vehicles  with  four  wheels  and  not  highly  paid 
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teachers  of  sports.  There  were  no  stadiums  or  “bowls”  connected 
with  our  colleges  and  universities.  Tennis  was  becoming  general, 
but  only  a  lawn  game  for  pleasure  and  exercise,  and  there  were  no 
semi-professional  amateurs  or  professional  players.  In  fact,  the  play¬ 
ing  of  games  had  not  become  recognized  as  a  suitable  profession  for 
life. 

The  era  of  the  Lyceum  was  passing  away  as  a  means  of  popular 
entertainment  and  education.  It  has  in  a  modified  way  been  revived 
in  the  forum  and  Chautauqua  meetings.  Great  questions  of  the  day 
were  discussed,  as  well  as  those  of  science  and  history  by  such  men  as 
Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  Sumner,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Louis 
Agassiz.  The  Lyceum  age  was  a  great  age,  made  so  by  men  who  dis¬ 
cussed  great  themes  and  held  high  the  ideals  of  the  nation. 

The  Peace  Jubilees  occurring  in  the  early  seventies  were  real  events, 
entertaining,  musical,  and  patriotic,  celebrating  the  return  of  peace 
after  the  Civil  War.  Immense  temporary  buildings  were  erected  in 
Boston  in  which  were  assembled  choruses  of  a  thousand  voices, 
orchestras  of  hundreds  of  pieces,  anvil  choruses  with  cannon  ac¬ 
companiment.  Famous  prima  donnas  and  great  conductors  came 
from  abroad.  Thousands  filled  the  buildings.  The  grand  old  hymns, 
which  everybody  knew,  with  the  orchestra  and  choir  made  a  volume 
of  music,  a  paean  of  thankfulness  never  heard  before.  Music  was 
brought  to  the  people  with  a  great  and  commanding  impulse.  Your 
grandmother  was  present  at  several  of  these  great  musical  events. 
It  was  about  that  time  that  music  was  introduced  into  the  public 
schools. 

Young  people  were  reading  Scott  and  Dickens,  Thackeray  and 
Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  Whittier,  not  so  fast  reading  as 
6 'rapes  of  Wrath  or  Out  of  the  Night ,  but  far  more  factual,  of  far  less 
propaganda,  and  far  more  wholesome  for  youth. 

The  tempo  of  life  was  slower  in  those  days,  or  to  use  a  more  scien¬ 
tific  term,  the  frequency  of  the  vibrations  of  life  were  fewer  per  sec¬ 
ond.  Amusements  and  recreations  were  on  a  lower  key,  and  more 
closely  connected  with  the  home  and  the  church:  evening  parties, 
church  socials,  charades,  games,  amusements  made  by  ourselves  of 
an  amateur  kind;  in  summer  out-of-door  parties  on  the  lawn,  picnics, 
some  large  and  some  small,  when  many  or  few  enjoyed  the  woods;  in 
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the  winter,  coasting,  skating,  and  sleighing  parties.  An  evening  sleigh 
ride  in  one  of  the  great  boat  sleighs  with  four  horses  and  jingling  bells 
was  an  occasion  to  be  remembered.  The  snow  was  not,  in  those  days, 
cleared  from  the  roads. 

I  think  I  can  tell  you  grandchildren  something,  as  it  turned  out, 
that  affected  you  all  very  greatly,  for  one  very  cold  evening,  when 
the  clear  white  snow  was  reflecting  the  brilliant  light  of  a  gorgeous 
full  moon,  in  a  sleigh  your  grandmother  decided  a  momentous  ques¬ 
tion,  and  fortunately  for  us,  decided  it  in  the  affirmative. 

Life  was  then  more  real  and  less  make-believe.  In  spite  of  the  so- 
called  realism  so  much  talked  about  today,  which  really  means  ex¬ 
posing  the  bad  and  ridiculing  the  good,  there  was  more  real  realism 
then.  Things  were  called  by  their  real  names.  The  almshouse  was 
called  the  almshouse  and  not  the  infirmary,  which  it  is  not.  The 
normal  schools  were  still  called  by  that  name  and  not  colleges,  which 
they  are  not.  The  dole  was  the  dole,  and  not  welfare,  which  it  is  not. 
There  was  less  make-believe.  Realism  has  itself  put  on  make-believe 
in  that  it  has  come  to  mean  not  real  life,  but  life  at  its  worst.  The 
make-believe  that  happiness  can  be  brought  about  by  passing  laws 
giving  the  people  recreation  and  food  and  that  such  a  process  will 
reform  society  had  not  come.  All  such  things  were  left  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  people  themselves  by  trial  and  error  and  by  hard  work. 

This  description  of  the  recreations  of  your  grandmother’s  genera¬ 
tion  has  been  written  not  to  condemn  the  recreations  which  seem  so 
necessary  to  young  people  of  the  present  time  but  to  show  you  that 
the  young  people  of  that  day  did  not  live  in  the  gloom  that  you  some¬ 
times  hear  about,  for  such  gloom  did  not  exist. 

At  all  events  your  grandmother  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  recreations 
and  pleasures  of  her  day  and  entered  into  them  with  zest.  After  her 
passing,  I  found  a  letter  to  her  from  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins,  written  per¬ 
haps  on  the  anniversary  of  their  first  meeting  in  which  she  spoke 
at  length  of  the  forty-seven  years  of  unbroken  friendship  that  had 
existed  between  them.  In  a  letter  to  me  before  her  own  passing,  Mrs. 
Perkins  wrote  that  she  had  known  your  grandmother  perhaps  more 
intimately  than  anyone  else  outside  of  the  family,  that  she  was  in 
our  home  much,  sometimes  for  extended  periods,  that  she  has  known 
many  women,  and  that  your  grandmother  seemed  to  her  to  be  the 
happiest  woman  she  had  ever  known. 
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Home  and  Children 

The  next  nine  years,  the  first  nine  years  of  her  married  life,  were  de¬ 
voted  by  your  grandmother  to  establishing  the  household,  having 
the  children,  and  orienting  the  home  to  the  environment  of  friends, 
other  homes  and  the  church.  She  soon  made  the  home  one  of  hospital¬ 
ity  and  freedom,  for  she  was  a  gracious  and  tactful  hostess.  Friends 
enjoyed  coming,  and  some  were  guests  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time, 
friends  of  the  Art  School  and  college  days.  A  home  to  be  a  home  can¬ 
not  be  a  home  wholly  unto  itself.  It  must  touch  other  homes  and 
those  who  have  no  home.  It  must  be  in  touch  with  the  church,  the 
schools,  and  other  social  activities.  This,  as  those  early  years  of  home¬ 
making  passed  by,  your  grandmother  sought  to  do  with  sincerity. 

During  the  first  summer  we  spent  two  weeks  at  Ocean  Bluff,  Marsh¬ 
field.  The  second  summer  we  were  at  home,  for  summers  were  hard 
for  newborn  babies  or  were  then  thought  to  be.  For  there  was  the 
first-born,  a  lusty,  husky  boy  of  eight  and  one-half  pounds,  born 
April  27,  1889.  Of  course,  his  coming  was  not  wholly  unexpected, 
but  it  was  a  great  event,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  lives  of  parents. 
It  seemed  a  miracle.  He  was  not,  and  now  here  he  was,  the  miracle 
of  life,  mysterious,  wonderful,  and  potentially  blessed.  1 1  did  not  take 
him  long  to  show  some  of  the  qualities  which  were  to  be  his  through 
life.  One  of  those  qualities  was  persistence  in  accomplishing  a  desired 
end,  a  very  desirable  quality  if  modified  by  a  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  others  and  a  realization  that  one’s  own  way  should  coincide  finally 
with  the  best  way.  That  was  what  your  grandmother  thought,  and 
his  mature  life  shows  she  was  right.  One  of  the  early  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  was  the  time  for  going  to  bed.  She  thought  the  conventional 
time  for  a  baby’s  bedtime  was  the  proper  time;  he  seemed  to  think 
a  later  time  or  no  time  at  all  was  a  better  time.  However,  she  put  him 
to  bed  at  her  time,  after  seeing  that  all  pins  were  set  at  safety,  and 
that  there  was  no  real  basis  for  any  discomfort.  He  resisted,  using 
the  only  weapon  that  he  had,  a  vigorous  lung  power.  Well,  she  sat 
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on  the  front  stairs  two  solid  hours  and  heard  him  cry  until  exhaustion 
or  a  better  view  of  the  facts  of  life  closed  his  eyes.  I  listened  with 
her  for  half  an  hour,  and  coward  that  I  was,  took  my  hat  and  went 
downtown.  She  was  right,  but  my  heart  always  went  out  to  the 
little  chap  making  his  first  fight  as  a  rugged  individualist  against  a 
world  in  which  he  found  himself  without  being  consulted  and  without 
any  volition  of  his  own.  Her  love  was  of  the  stronger  kind.  It  was 
greater  than  any  one  manifestation  of  it.  The  next  night  the  resist¬ 
ance  was  over  in  one  hour,  and  he  found  that  after  all  one  time  for 
going  to  bed  was  about  as  good  as  another  and  might  be  better  for 
all  concerned. 

In  telling  this  I  hope  I  am  not  hurting  anyone’s  feelings,  for  I  think 
the  episode  showed  unusual  qualities  in  both.  It  was  the  case  of  the 
river  meeting  the  immovable  granite  bank;  it  gave  way  and  turned 
as  little  as  it  had  to,  but  turned  only  to  go  on  its  way.  But  this  living 
wall  had  other  qualities  than  mere  hardness;  it  had  love  and  under¬ 
standing  to  ease  the  young  life  around  the  hard  corners  of  its  new 
existence.  All  these  qualities  your  grandmother  had,  and  she  used 
them  with  loving  moderation. 

The  next  summer  we  remained  at  home  most  of  the  time.  And  the 
following  spring  a  second  important  event  took  place,  —  the  birth  of 
the  second  son  on  March  14,  1891.  After  some  days,  when  she  was 
feeling  well  again  I  said  to  her,  “Now  that  we  have  another  one, 
perhaps  we  might  get  rid  of  the  first  one,  sell  him  or  give  him  away; 
what  do  you  think?”  She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with  those 
frank  eyes  of  hers  and  said,  “No,  Sir,  1  guess  not,  we  will  keep  them 
both,”  and  both  of  us  began  to  laugh.  It  was  a  hard  couple  of  days 
for  the  older  boy,  not  quite  two  years  old,  for  nobody  paid  much  at¬ 
tention  to  him.  He  amused  himself  most  of  the  time  in  his  chair  with 
a  large  tablespoon  which  was  his  favorite  plaything,  but  occasionally 
protested  vigorously  at  being  so  neglected. 

This  event  kept  us  at  home  rather  closely  during  the  summers  of 
1891  and  1892.  But  they  were  busy  years  for  your  grandmother, — 
so  many  things  to  get  to  complete  the  furnishing  of  the  home,  so  many 
adjustments  to  be  made,  so  much  to  be  achieved.  She  assumed  full 
care  of  the  children  herself  and  directed  the  affairs  of  the  house.  She 
spent  much  time  out-of-doors  with  the  little  boys,  often  visiting  her 
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mother.  The  high  ground  lying  between  Spruce  Street  and  Boylston 
Street  was  a  favorite  spot  especially  at  sundown.  Soon  the  shrubs 
about  the  house  and  the  fruit  trees  in  the  back  yard  grew  large  enough 
to  screen  the  grounds  from  public  view,  and  she  loved  to  have  dinner 
served  out-of-doors  in  the  yard.  At  the  close  of  the  hot  summer  days, 
in  the  shade  of  the  house,  with  the  cooling  northwest  wind  gently 
blowing,  those  dinners  were  enjoyable,  especially  to  the  children,  who 
were  eager  to  carry  out  such  things  as  it  was  safe  for  them  to  handle. 
It  was  during  these  years  that  she  painted  the  portraits  in  oil  men¬ 
tioned  in  another  chapter. 

It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1893  f^at  circumstances  permitted 
the  long  deferred  wedding  journey.  We  left  the  children  with  their 
Grandmother  Coolidge  and  went  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  com¬ 
memorating  the  quadricentenary  of  the  discovery  of  America  plus 
one  year.  Of  all  the  great  expositions  held  in  America,  for  sheer  beauty 
of  place,  landscape  and  buildings,  the  Chicago  Fair  was,  1  think,  the 
greatest.  I  soon  discovered  what  I  had  expected  before,  that  your 
grandmother  had  a  far  greater  knowledge  of,  and  appreciation  for, 
art  than  I  had.  I  found  also  that  she  did  not  seem  to  tire  in  the  art 
galleries.  Many  years  afterward  I  found  the  same  thing  in  the  great 
art  galleries  in  London.  There  was  for  this  country  at  that  time  a 
very  unusual  display,  at  the  fair,  of  great  paintings,  —  paintings  by 
the  great  masters.  It  was  her  opportunity  to  see  and  enjoy  them.  I 
was  really  more  interested  in  the  machinery  exhibit.  So  it  was  agreed 
that  I  should  go  with  her  in  the  mornings  to  the  art  galleries,  and  she 
would  go  with  me  in  the  afternoons  to  Machinery  Hall.  But  she 
didn’t  care  much  for  the  new  inventions  that  were  opening  America’s 
great  industrial  age.  She  watched  with  fascination  the  great  Corliss 
engine,  which  almost  like  a  force  of  nature  was  the  source  for  much 
of  the  power  that  turned  the  wheels  of  the  fair,  but  she  understood 
machinery  far  less  than  she  appreciated  the  great  pictures  of  the  ages. 
The  result  was  the  mornings  lengthened  and  the  afternoons  short¬ 
ened,  and  on  some  days  she  sent  me  oft*  to  the  machinery  building 
with  directions  to  come  back  for  her  at  a  later  time.  I  learned  some¬ 
thing  about  the  great  pictures  we  then  saw  together,  but  she  always 
came  away  with  abundant  satisfaction  and  a  certain  elation  not 
shared  by  me. 
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Once  at  a  later  time  we  went  to  New  York  and  spent  a  week  finding 
and  examining  portraits,  and  at  another  time  we  spent  another  week 
there  looking  at  the  murals  to  be  found  in  the  various  churches  and 
public  buildings. 

I  often  studied  her  as  she  stood  or  sat  before  some  great  picture, 
lost  to  her  surroundings,  and  wondered  what  her  thoughts  and 
emotions  were.  I  am  sure  she  could  not  have  expressed  them  in  words, 
—  they  were  beyond  utterance  but  that  they  were  present  abundantly 
was  shown  by  her  looks  and  actions.  As  we  looked  at  portraits,  I  was 
after  the  man  behind  the  picture,  but  she  saw  the  art  or  lack  of  it  in 
the  portrayal  of  the  man  as  the  artist  saw  him. 

Incidentally  I  may  say  that  it  was  like  being  in  another  age,  when 
at  the  Fair,  we  sat  there  at  twilight  in  the  Grand  Court  of  Honor,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  stately  statues  of  animals,  men,  and  gods,  while  the 
beautiful  MacMonnies  fountain  was  playing  over  sporting  dolphins  in 
marble.  The  aspect  was  classic  in  the  extreme,  but  for  sheer  beauty 
it  has  not  been  equalled  since  nor  can  it  be  again  until  in  some  way 
there  shall  come  anew  to  the  people  want  and  struggle  and  hope  and 
faith,  —  a  looking  forward  to  a  better  time. 

On  our  way  home  from  Chicago  we  visited  the  Michigan  Craw¬ 
fords,  descendants  from  Stephen  Crawford  who,  in  about  1835,  pre¬ 
empted  land  in  the  newly  opened  Western  Reserve.  Stephen  was  the 
cousin  who  went  to  New  Orleans  with  my  father,  a  story  which  is 
related  elsewhere.  We  were  welcomed  with  the  great  courtesy  and 
hospitality  common  to  such  people.  They  were  farmers,  merchants, 
and  bankers,  and  were  successful  and  prosperous. 

The  next  two  years  we  were  mostly  at  home,  for  the  third  son  ar¬ 
rived  on  March  16,  1895.  ^ut  when  I  say  we  were  at  home,  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  were  no  recreations.  There  were  many  excursions, 
for  there  are  so  many  historic  and  interesting  places  all  about.  One 
was  old  Fort  Independence  in  Boston  Harbor,  an  exciting  place  in 
which  one  can  watch  the  ships  go  by  while  sitting  under  the  gray 
walls  of  the  old  fort  and  tell  something  of  the  historical  events  which 
had  occurred  there.  Another  favorite  spot  was  the  Wayside  Inn  in 
Sudbury  on  the  old  Boston  Stage  Road.  In  some  respects  the  drive 
with  the  horse  and  carriage  was  more  to  be  desired  than  that  with  the 
automobile.  One  could  examine  the  roadside  flowers,  the  trees,  and 
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the  landscape,  and  talk  about  them  before  they  were  so  far  behind 
as  to  be  forgotten.  The  old  Inn  was  always  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  children,  for  we  prefaced  the  drive  with  reading  from  the  “Tales” 
to  them.  Many  stories  were  told  and  a  good  deal  of  history  was 
taught  on  these  little  excursions.  Major  Molineaux’s  name  scratched 
on  the  window  pane  was  eagerly  sought  for  and  found  with  great  glee, 
and  the  tea  party  with  the  make-believe  Indians  was  reenacted.  The 
electric  railroads  were  expanding  rapidly,  linking  many  suburban 
sections  together,  and  were  hailed  as  the  finality  of  modern  transpor¬ 
tation.  By  their  use  many  a  fine  day  was  had  in  old  Hopkinton  on 
the  hills  beyond  Framingham.  The  children  came  home  eager  with 
their  experience  and  with  a  healthy  excitement,  but  mild  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  excitement  of  the  great  white  lights  and  the  movies 
of  today.  It  was  a  saner  and  more  sincere  life  for  them. 

As  these  early  years  went  by,  problems,  one  by  one,  as  in  every 
family,  came  along  requiring  all  the  wisdom  and  patience  that  the 
heads  of  the  family  possessed,  problems  of  discipline,  health,  school¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  fundamental  problem  of  living.  Psychology  and 
its  discoveries,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  good,  and  its  inventions, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  bad,  had  not  appeared.  But  there  were 
some  features  of  the  mind  that  were  clear.  One  was  that  the  human 
mind,  especially  the  mind  of  the  young,  cannot  hold  in  consciousness 
many  ideas  at  the  same  time.  If  their  minds  are  kept  occupied  with 
one  kind  of  thoughts,  emotions  and  aspirations,  there  will  be  no  room 
for  those  of  another  kind  less  desirable.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cultivate 
and  hoe  in  a  wheat  field;  the  growing  grain  so  covers  the  ground  that 
there  is  little  chance  for  weeds.  Encourage  them  to  do  things  and 
then  let  them  do  them  in  their  own  way.  A  failure  was  a  real  success, 
for  they  had  learned  what  not  to  do  in  that  case. 

Your  grandmother  had  a  few  rules  regarding  the  children.  One 
parent  was  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  when  the  other  was  disciplin¬ 
ing  any  of  them,  even  if  the  discipline  might  be  thought  unneces¬ 
sary,  improper,  or  too  severe.  Parents  should  always  present  a  solid 
front  to  the  children.  Say  “don’t”  as  little  as  possible,  and  “come 
let’s”  more  often.  Suggest  things  for  them  to  do,  but  do  not  do  them 
for  them.  Emphasize  the  “can”  rather  than  “cannot,”  for  almost 
anything  can  be  done.  There  was  no  room  for  defeatism,  though  the 
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word  was  not  in  use  then,  for  whatever  the  problems  which  may  lie 
in  the  future,  they  can  be  solved  if  sufficient  effort  is  given  to  them. 
Her  teachings  were  for  the  positive,  affirmative,  upward,  active,  and 
idealistic  rather  than  the  opposite.  Even  today,  for  her  sons  now  in 
active,  mature  life,  nothing  is  more  greatly  anathema  than  the  “you 
can’t”  man. 

A  room  was  set  apart  for  the  children.  It  was  not  a  nursery  ex¬ 
actly,  or  a  workroom;  it  was  both,  for  here  they  had  their  playthings 
and  could  draw,  cut  pictures,  whittle,  and  do  almost  anything  they 
wanted  to.  While  they  were  still  young,  a  part  of  the  back  yard  was 
set  apart  for  them.  There  they  dug  and  builded.  They  built  and 
tore  down  small  shacks,  each  one  looking  a  little  less  ugly  than  the 
one  going  before.  They  dug  ditches  and  laid  drains.  There  was  a 
maple  tree  in  the  back  yard,  and  into  its  spreading  branches  they 
built,  at  about  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  house,  a  flooring  of  boards 
with  a  railing  and  seats  around  the  edge.  A  rope  ladder  gave  entrance 
to  the  elevated  house.  A  basket  with  rope  and  pulley  was  used  to 
hoist  their  small  brother  who  was  unable  to  climb  the  ladder.  All 
the  children  in  the  neighborhood  enjoyed  the  tree  house.  There  the 
boys  from  time  to  time  gave  afternoon  teas  to  their  mother,  who 
climbed  the  ladder  with  the  gravity  of  a  formal  call. 

1  remember  one  Sunday  afternoon  spending  a  couple  of  hours  in 
the  tree  in  conversation  with  a  very  intelligent  Chinese  post-graduate 
student  who  had  taken  dinner  with  us.  The  boys  served  tea  made 
according  to  his  directions  from  a  small  package  of  fine  tea  which  he 
had  brought  as  a  present. 

When  the  boys  were  in  the  grade  school,  they  built  alongside  of 
the  street,  which  was  filled  in,  a  larger  shack  which  would  accommo¬ 
date  five  or  six  persons.  In  this  they  made  a  miniature  fireplace  with 
crane.  Here  for  a  year  or  two  they  entertained  their  friends.  They 
gave  a  dinner  to  their  mother,  and  in  the  spring  when  there  was  fresh 
snow  they  gave  a  sugaring-off  party.  In  all  these  things  they  were  en¬ 
couraged  but  given  little  help. 

When  the  boys  were  in  school,  your  grandmother  went  on  the 
principle  that  between  the  scholar  at  school  and  the  teacher,  the 
teacher  must  be  held  to  be  right;  at  least  until  the  contrary  was  shown 
by  the  most  compelling  evidence.  They  got  small  sympathy  in  any 
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complaints  they  might  make.  With  everything  furnished  to  them, 
pupils  should  behave  themselves  and  do  their  work.  She  impressed 
upon  them  that  these  years  were  the  most  important  of  all  the  years  of 
their  lives  and  would  never  come  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was 
little  trouble.  Her  rule  was  less  exciting  than  the  old  and  sagacious 
northern  New  England  rule,  “  Hoys,  if  you  get  licked  at  school,  you  w  ill 
get  licked  at  home.”  I  remember  getting  a  good  drubbing  by  my 
older  brother  because  I  told  on  him  when  he  had  trouble  at  school. 
But  he  certainly  had  a  bad  half-hour  due  to  my  tell-tale. 

She  looked  for  signs  of  imagination  in  the  children  and  always 
encouraged  them.  She  thought  life  too  dour  and  sombre  unless  lighted 
with  the  touches  of  splendor  which  the  imagination  alone  can  give. 
When  one  little  boy  plucked  the  grapes  carved  on  an  old  family  chair, 
and  another  picked  a  bouquet  from  the  wall  paper  and  brought  them 
to  her,  she  entered  into  the  play  and  received  the  gifts,  going  through 
all  the  motions  to  put  them  to  their  proper  uses. 

I  have  spoken  of  her  philosophy  of  life,  —  that  life  consisted  mostly 
of  choices,  and  that  most  choices  were  not  between  good  and  bad,  but 
between  good  and  better.  This  was  the  basis  of  her  teaching  in  her 
intimate  relations  with  her  children.  It  distressed  her  to  see  so  many 
persons,  especially  women,  doing  those  things  which  were  not  wrong 
when  they  might  be  doing  things  so  much  better  and  more  important, 
and  there  were  so  many  things  worth  while  to  be  done  in  life. 

One  day  when  the  boys  were  in  the  grade  school,  one  of  them  sud¬ 
denly  asked,  “How  can  I  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  when  I  get 
through  school?”  The  answer  was,  “You  cannot  know  now.”  “Well, 
then,  how  can  I  find  out?”  “No  one  can  tell  you  now,  and  probably 
no  one  can  ever  tell  you;  you  must  find  out  for  yourself.”  “  But  how 
am  I  to  find  out?”  “Well,  you  can  listen  to  what  you  hear.  You  can 
read  and  you  can  think  about  it,  and  above  all  you  can  hold  your 
cup  up,  have  an  open  mind,  expect  something,  listen  for  it,  wait  for 
it  longingly,  and  some  day  it  will  be  revealed  to  you  what  you  can 
do,  and  you  will  recognize  perhaps  suddenly,  perhaps  gradually, 
what  your  work  is  to  be.” 

And  so  the  years  went  by. 


CHAPTER  IX 


The  Call  to  Missions 

It  was  during  the  year  1897  that  your  grandmother  went  beyond 
the  limits  of  her  home  and  local  church  and  entered  upon  a  work 
which  engaged  her  attention  and  effort  for  almost  thirty-five  years. 
I  quote  from  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Peabody. 

I  was  new  in  the  secretarial  work  of  the  Woman’s  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Society  and  stranger  in  Boston,  though  I  had  been  a  worker  in  India  for  six 
years  under  the  Society.  I  can  never  forget  the  morning  in  my  office  when 
a  charming  young  woman  came  in  with  a  friend  and  enlisted  for  service  in 
the  church  in  Watertown.  From  that  day  until  her  call  home  she  never 
failed  and  never  disappointed  those  who  loved  and  trusted  her.  That  young 
woman  was  Mattie  Coolidge  Crawford. 

Your  grandmother  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  time  when, 
without  disadvantage  to  her  home  and  family,  she  could  do  a  wider 
and  larger  work  for  others.  And  now  she  could  put  into  execution 
the  inchoate  plan  about  which  she  had  written  me  almost  a  dozen 
years  before.  The  cause  of  missions  appealed  to  her.  The  work  of 
carrying  the  Gospel  to  those  who  had  never  heard  it  with  its  hope 
for  the  individual  and  its  ameliorating  influence  on  society  was  held 
to  be  vital  if  the  Christian  Church  was  to  realize  the  great  purposes  of 
its  Founder.  She  felt  keenly  a  personal  obligation  to  do  what  she 
could,  and  having  chosen  to  ally  herself  with  the  cause  of  missions, 
she  never  halted  or  wavered  in  forwarding  its  work  to  the  best  of  her 
ability.  As  she  was  always  interested  in  woman,  the  missionary 
effort  among  the  women  and  children  in  the  East,  where  their  social 
and  religious  conditions  were  so  deplorable,  drew  her  to  this  special 
work  to  which  the  Woman’s  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Society  had  dedicated  itself. 

The  Christian  Missionary  effort  of  the  19th  century  was  remark¬ 
able  in  its  hold  upon  the  churches,  in  the  vast  amount  of  money  con¬ 
tributed  by  their  members  often  at  no  little  sacrifice,  and  in  the  large 
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numbers  of  devoted  men  and  women  who  gave  their  lives  to  the 
cause  with  so  much  labor,  sacrifice  and  often  personal  danger,  and, 
in  some  instances,  with  martyrdom. 

The  movement  harks  back  to  the  haystack  prayer  meeting  where, 
in  1806,  five  students  of  Williams  College,  driven  by  a  thunder 
shower  to  the  shelter  of  a  haystack,  pledged  themselves  to  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  were  great.  India, 
Burma,  and  the  other  countries  of  the  Orient  were  closed  or  ex¬ 
tremely  hostile  to  the  missionaries.  For  fifty  long  years  missionaries 
were  unwanted,  unwelcome,  and  persecuted. 

While  there  had  been  missionary-minded  people  at  all  times  in  the 
Christian  Church  and  some  missionary  effort,  and  while  the  Dutch 
Church  had  achieved  a  large  degree  of  success  in  Java  and  Ceylon 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 8 th  century,  still  the  churches  of  England 
and  America  were  apathetic.  When  William  Carey,  a  most  remark¬ 
able  man,  though  a  humble  shoemaker,  who  had  by  himself  learned 
to  read  fluently  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  Dutch,  one 
day  in  a  meeting  asked  whether  the  command  to  disciple  all  nations 
was  still  binding,  he  was  answered,  “Young  man,  sit  down.  When 
the  Lord  gets  ready  to  convert  the  heathen  he  will  do  so  without  your 
help  or  mine.”  William  Carey  finally  in  1793  went,  “  the  first  English 
Protestant  to  engage  personally  in  the  work,”  to  India,  where  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  later  missions  in  Asia.  'This  led  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  in  England  of  the  Calvinist  Baptist  Society  for  the  Propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen.  In  India  he  used  his  remarkable 
linguistic  ability  in  translating  the  Bible  and  portions  of  it  into 
more  than  forty  dialects,  much  of  which  was  done  by  himself  per¬ 
sonally. 

The  five  young  men  of  the  haystack  prayer  meeting  were  joined 
by  others  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  all  committed  to 
missionary  work.  As  a  result  of  their  solemn  and  moving  appeal  the 
first  denominational  society  in  America  for  the  promotion  of  foreign 
missions  was  organized  September  5,  1810.  This  was  the  “American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,”  representing  Con¬ 
gregational  churches. 

The  romance  of  Adoniram  Judson  in  India  and  Burma,  his  change 
of  allegiance  from  the  Congregational  to  the  Baptist  order  of  faith  was 
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the  occasion  of  crystallizing  the  growing  sentiment  among  the  Bap¬ 
tists  into  the  American  Foreign  Missionary  Union  in  1814. 

This  great  charitable  corporation  gathered  the  offerings  of  the  far 
flung  churches  of  the  denomination  into  a  central  fund,  which  it  ad¬ 
ministered  by  appointing  missionaries  and  sending  them  to  various 
places  in  foreign  lands.  The  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  these  early 
missionaries,  few  as  they  were,  became  a  resounding  call  for  more, 
which  was  abundantly  answered.  The  long  list  of  missionary  heroes, 
saints,  and  martyrs  is  extremely  impressive,  and  these  missionary 
heroes,  saints,  and  martyrs  of  the  19th  century  equal  in  their  devo¬ 
tion,  courage,  faith,  and  persistence  in  well  doing  those  of  any  era 
in  all  Christian  history.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Protestant  Church  does 
not  have  some  memorial  ceremony,  corresponding  to  the  canonization 
of  saints,  by  which  the  memories  of  these  men  and  women  might 
better  and  more  vividly  be  preserved. 

The  Foreign  Missionary  Union  for  many  years  represented  the 
Baptist  denomination  of  America  in  prosecuting  the  cause  in  the 
foreign  field.  But  as  the  work  progressed  and  broadened,  it  became 
clear  that  there  were  vacant  spots  that  the  Union  did  not  fully  cover, 
especially  among  the  women  and  children.  The  family  in  the  East  in 
those  early  days  was  closed  to  the  man  missionary.  It  could  only  be 
reached  and  helped  by  women.  The  social  and  economic  condition 
of  women  and  children  all  through  the  Orient  was  most  distressing, 
and  this  was  especially  true  of  girls,  who  needed  the  relieving  hand 
which  only  women  could  give.  Phis  growing  feeling  found  expression 
in  requests  from  women  missionaries  on  the  field,  and  finally  in  an 
appeal  from  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  (Rice)  Carpenter,  the  missionary  wife 
of  Chapin  Howard  Carpenter,  a  missionary  in  Burma.  Mrs.  Car¬ 
penter  wrote  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Alvah  Hovey,  wife  of  the  President  of 
Newton  t  heological  Seminary  in  January,  1871: 

We  can  see  as  yet  no  helper,  our  signal  of  distress  has  been  raised,  our 
cry  for  help  repeated  again  and  again,  but  thus  far  no  one  responds.  We  are 
doing  all  we  have  strength  for,  but  we  see  the  harvest  perishing  for  lack  of 
reapers.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  yourselves  have  not  a  work  to  do  for  mis¬ 
sions  at  home  —  the  forming  of  women’s  societies,  auxiliary  to  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Union.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  true  course. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Newton  Center  Baptist  Church,  at  which 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  extend  widely  among  the  churches  of 
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Boston  and  vicinity  a  call  for  a  larger  meeting  of  women  to  consider 
this  appeal.  As  a  result  more  than  two  hundred  women  met  in  Clar¬ 
endon  Street  Church  in  Boston  on  April  3,  1871.  At  this  meeting  the 
Woman’s  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  formed. 
T  he  Society  was  to  be  and  always  remained  an  auxiliary  to  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Union.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  thought  unwise  to 
send  unmarried  women  as  missionaries  and  few  if  any  had  been  sent 
out.  But  the  opportunities  for  work  in  schools,  in  families,  and  among 
women  and  children  was  so  urgent  that  the  new  society  at  once  be¬ 
gan  to  seek  out  and  recommend  suitable  young  women,  and  to  raise 
the  money  for  their  support.  A  committee  from  the  Union  assisted 
in  fixing  their  salaries,  in  placing  those  chosen,  and  in  carrying  out 
other  details.  In  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  main  drive  of  the 
Union  for  funds  and  persons  among  the  churches,  the  fees  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  society  were  fixed  at  only  one  dollar  a  year. 

Some  of  the  ablest  and  finest  women  of  the  community  were 
among  the  founders  of  this  society,  women  of  ability  and  education, 
with  high  ideals  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  others  less  fortunate 
than  themselves. 

The  first  President  was  Mrs.  Gardner  Colby,  —  a  name  made 
familiar  by  the  several  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  which  it  is 
attached.  Miss  Sarah  C.  Durfee  was  secretary.  Mrs.  Alvah  Hovey 
was  executive  secretary.  Mrs.  J.  M.  S.  Williams,  wife  of  the  Congress¬ 
man  of  that  day,  was  treasurer.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Paine,  wife  of  the  head  of 
the  famous  furniture  firm,  was  on  the  Board  with  many  other  able 
women. 

Several  of  these  women  were  still  in  the  society  or  retired  as  honored 
emeritus  advisers  when  your  grandmother  became  a  member  of  the 
Board  thirty-two  years  later.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  recall  these  devoted 
women  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  enjoyed  so  much  her 
association  with  them,  and  because  she  referred  to  them  so  often  in 
the  conversations  in  the  family  circle. 

Your  grandmother  was  influenced  to  take  up  the  missionary  cause 
by  the  lives  of  at  least  three  persons.  Curiously  enough  one  of  these 
persons  was,  I  am  sure,  Samuel  F.  Smith,  the  author  of  “America.” 
She  never  knew  Dr.  Smith  intimately,  but  somehow  he  held  a  large 
place  in  her  mind.  She  honored  him  in  her  heart.  He  had  married 
her  father  and  mother.  His  name  was  not  infrequently  mentioned  in 
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the  household.  He  had  written  the  great  American  hymn.  When¬ 
ever  in  his  later  life  he  spoke  in  nearby  places,  she  went  to  hear  him, 
and  after  the  first  meeting  he  remembered  her,  and  recalled  her 
father  and  mother  and  the  days  when  they  all  were  young.  He  was 
a  grand  old  man  and  in  his  own  way  a  great  orator  as  well  as  poet. 
He  believed  in  missions  and  was  an  advocate  of  the  cause.  At  one 
time  at  an  annual  convention  of  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Union  it  was  proposed  to  give  up  the  mission  among  the 
Telugus  in  India,  where  results  had  been  small.  Near  the  close  of 
the  day  the  vote  was  about  to  be  taken  with  the  evident  result  that 
the  mission  would  be  closed,  when  Dr.  Smith  asked  that  the  vote 
be  postponed  until  the  next  day.  In  the  morning  Dr.  Smith  came 
in  with  another  famous  hymn,  “Shine  on,  Lone  Star,”  which  created 
so  much  enthusiasm  that  when  the  vote  was  taken,  it  was  overwhel¬ 
mingly  in  favor  of  continuing  the  mission,  which  became  known  as 
the  Ixme  Star  Mission.  Three  stanzas  of  the  hymn  follow: 

Shine  on,  “Lone  Star.”  I  would  not  dim 
The  light  that  gleams  with  dubious  ray; 

The  lonely  star  of  Bethlehem 

Led  on  a  bright  and  glorious  day. 

Shine  on,  “Lone  Star.”  Who  lifts  his  hand 
To  dash  to  earth  so  bright  a  gem, 

A  new  “lost  pleiad”  from  the  hand 
That  sparkles  in  night’s  diadem? 

Shine  on,  “Lone  Star.”  The  day  draws  near 
When  none  shall  shine  more  fair  than  thou; 

Thou  born  and  nursed  in  doubt  and  fear 
Wilt  glitter  on  Immanuel’s  brow. 

Strangely  enough  the  Telugu  Mission  later  became  most  active; 
there  was  a  time  of  almost  Pentecostal  results  when  literally  thou¬ 
sands  came  into  the  Christian  fellowship.  Among  the  missionaries 
working  in  that  field  at  the  time  of  the  revival  was  Dr.  Downie,  a 
member  of  the  Watertown  Baptist  Church.  Thus  Dr.  Smith,  that 
saintly  man  and  poet,  influenced,  all  unknown  to  himself,  your 
grandmother  to  do  what  she  could  for  the  women  and  children  in 
distant  lands. 

Your  grandmother  was  also  influenced  in  choosing  missions  as  the 
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outlet  of  her  desire  to  do  some  humanitarian  work  by  Rev.  Edward 
A.  Capen,  who  became  minister  to  the  church  in  Watertown  and  con¬ 
tinued  there  for  twenty-three  years.  He  came  to  the  ministry  in 
early  mature  life  after  some  years  in  active  business.  He  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Harvard  University  and  Newton  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  not  a  great  preacher,  but  he  was  a  great  pastor  of  his  people.  He 
was  a  kindly  man  and  a  Christian  gentleman,  He  was  fond  of  young 
people  and  greatly  modified  their  lives.  During  his  pastorate  no  less 
than  six  young  men  of  the  church  made  the  ministry  their  life  pro¬ 
fession.  He  believed  in  missions  and  made  them  an  important  part 
of  his  ministry,  holding  the  great  enterprise  prominently  before  his 
people.  He  opened  his  pulpit  to  returned  missionaries,  who  made 
vivid  their  work  before  the  people.  One  Sunday  evening  in  each 
month  was  devoted  to  missions.  Your  grandmother  was  sixteen 
years  old  when  Mr.  Capen  came  to  the  church,  and  was,  of  course, 
susceptible  to  influence,  not  as  to  her  main  purpose  in  life,  but  as  to 
the  method  of  carrying  out  that  purpose.  She  gratefully  cherished 
the  memory  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Capen. 

Whether  your  grandmother  had  ever  seen  Mrs.  I.ucy  W.  Peabody, 
then  Mrs.  Waterbury,  before  the  time  mentioned  in  the  letter  which 
I  have  quoted,  I  do  not  know.  Probably  she  had.  However  that  may 
be,  the  intimate  friendship  which  began  that  day  lasted  unbroken 
all  her  life.  Mrs.  Peabody  is  a  woman  of  great  ability,  unusually 
qualified  for  her  chosen  work.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Barrett  Montgomery,  with  whom  she  was  associated  in  mission 
work  for  so  many  years,  were  easily  among  the  half  score  ablest 
women  in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Peabody  has  great  executive  abil¬ 
ity  and  tact  in  dealing  with  others,  inspiring  loyalty,  as  she  is  loyal 
to  her  own  principles  and  ideals.  I  was  in  a  great  cotton  mill  in  the 
City  of  Lowell,  once  long  ago,  where  the  power  for  the  entire  plant 
came  from  a  central  point,  water  wheels  supplemented  by  a  steam 
engine  with  fly  wheels  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  early  morning. 
A  bell  struck.  Then  section  after  section  which  had  been  dead  and 
still,  began  to  move,  animation  took  the  place  of  its  complete  oppo¬ 
site,  and  almost  immediately  the  factory,  alive  and  unified,  went  on 
with  its  work.  So  I  have  sat  in  convention  in  which  the  chairman  was 
changed  each  hour  as  different  phases  of  the  subject  in  hand  came  up 
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for  consideration.  Sometimes  the  convention  would  be  listless,  rus¬ 
tling,  talkative;  then  Mrs.  Peabody  would  come  on  as  chairman,  and 
almost  immediately,  like  the  great  cotton  mill  when  the  power  was 
turned  on,  listlessness  gave  way  to  interest,  rustling  to  expectancy, 
talkativeness  to  silence,  the  convention  became  unified  and  animated, 
and  went  on  with  the  work.  It  is  a  gift  that  few  possess. 

Mrs.  Peabody  was  born  Lucy  Whitehead  McGill,  at  Belmont, 
Kansas,  on  the  Missouri  River  opposite  St.  Joseph.  Belmont  was 
wiped  out  in  the  Civil  \\  ar,  so  that  she  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  no 
birthplace.  The  McGills  were  originally  of  Ontario,  Canada,  where 
one  of  the  family  gave  money  and  his  name  to  the  great  university 
at  Montreal.  Soon  after  her  birth  her  parents  moved  to  Rochester, 
New  ork,  where  she  was  educated.  After  her  graduation  from  the 
Rochester  Academy  she  taught  in  the  New  York  School  for  the  Deaf 
for  three  years.  In  1881,  as  the  wife  of  Rev.  Norman  M.  Waterbury, 
she  went  to  India  as  a  missionary  to  the  Telugus.  She  was  there  five 
years  and  returned  only  because  of  the  death  of  her  husband.  While 
there  she  learned  to  speak  the  Telugu  language,  and  as  a  result  a 
most  unusual  thing  occurred.  More  than  twenty  years  afterward 
she  visited  her  old  field  of  missionary  labor.  The  children  who  loved 
her  had  become  matrons,  the  matrons  grandmothers,  the  elderly 
more  aged.  But  they  remembered  her  and  received  her  with  joyous 
enthusiasm.  Later  she  spoke  to  them  assembled  in  their  church. 
She  began  to  speak  in  English,  but  as  by  a  mighty  resurgence  of 
memory,  the  Telugu  words,  which  she  had  not  used  in  all  that  time, 
came  back  to  her  and  she  finished  her  address  in  that  language. 

On  her  return  from  India  she  again  taught  school  two  years,  and 
it  was  then  that  she  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Baptist 
Foreign  Mission  Society  of  the  East.  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Salford,  in  her 
book  “  I  he  Golden  Jubilee”  of  the  Society,  says: 

One  of  God’s  best  gifts  came  to  the  Woman’s  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Society  in  the  summer  of  1890  when  Mrs.  N.  M.  Waterbury  accepted  the 
position  of  Home  Secretary.  Her  rich  experience  of  five  years  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary’s  wife  in  India,  combined  with  her  rare  executive  ability,  culture, 
and  consecration,  made  her  the  ideal  woman  for  the  position  which  she  filled 
for  seventeen  years. 

After  Mrs.  Peabody  resigned  from  the  Society,  she  made  a  trip 
around  the  world,  visiting  many  mission  stations.  On  this  journey 
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she  saw  the  need  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  for  women.  After 
the  first  World  War  she  raised  three  million  dollars,  some  of  it,  of 
course,  from  large  gifts,  but  largely  from,  as  she  says,  the  women  of 
America.  “These  colleges  all  stand  today  and  are  meeting  a  great 
need  in  training  women  leaders  in  China,  India  and  Japan.” 

Your  grandmother  greatly  enjoyed  the  long  years  of  friendship 
with  this  unusual  woman,  receiving  from  her  inspiration,  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  help  in  many  ways  in  doing  her  part  in  furthering  the  work 
of  missions.  When  Mrs.  Peabody  retired  from  the  Society  your 
grandmother  wrote  and  read  to  the  annual  meeting  a  tribute  to  her 
which  was  printed. 

The  Mission  Society  reached  the  members  of  the  local  churches 
through  “Circles”  formed  by  those  women  in  each  church  who  were 
interested  in  the  cause.  There  was  always  in  every  church  a  group, 
larger  or  smaller,  so  interested.  The  custom  was  to  hold  monthly 
meetings  at  which,  after  a  devotional  period,  missions,  either  in  gen¬ 
eral  or  with  reference  to  some  particular  field,  or  the  work  of  some 
particular  missionary,  was  considered.  Often  missionaries,  retired  or 
on  their  quinquennial  leave,  would  meet  the  circles  for  an  intimate 
discussion  of  some  particular  place  or  school  or  hospital  in  the  foreign 
field.  Of  course,  such  a  circle  existed  in  the  Watertown  Church. 
There  were  a  number  of  able  and  devoted  women  in  that  circle  at 
that  time  whose  names  should  be  preserved,  but  the  memory  of  whom 
has  now  vanished.  They  did  their  work  faithfully,  but  this  genera¬ 
tion  knows  them  no  more.  Your  grandmother  was  a  member  of  this 
circle,  but  after  the  visit  to  Mrs.  Peabody  she  became  more  active 
and  was  soon  made  its  president,  a  position  which  gave  her  a  better 
opportunity  to  carry  out  her  plans.  By  personal  interview  she  sought 
to  spread  more  widely  among  the  women  of  the  church  the  purpose, 
needs  and  opportunities  of  the  Woman’s  Mission  Society  in  its  work 
for  women  and  children  in  backward  lands. 

In  1900,  the  first  so-called  study  book  was  brought  out  by  an  inter¬ 
denominational  committee,  called  the  Central  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  Missions.  Mrs.  Peabody  soon  became  chairman  of  this 
committee.  For  twenty-five  years  a  study  book  was  published  each 
year.  During  this  time  the  other  mission  societies  also  published 
books  on  the  various  phases  of  missions.  Altogether  during  this 
time  sixty  or  more  books  on  the  subject  were  published.  These  books 
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were  written  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  and  women  in  mission  work, 
who  knew  not  only  about  the  work  of  missions,  but  the  conditions 
and  places  in  which  it  was  carried  on.  As  I  have  gone  over  these 
books,  published  from  twenty  to  forty  years  ago,  I  am  amazed,  not 
only  at  the  carefully  prepared  substance,  but  at  the  literary  form  and 
power  in  which  that  substance  was  served  to  the  reader.  Your  grand¬ 
mother  read  profoundly  all  of  these  books,  and  as  I  noted  her  mark¬ 
ings  and  annotations  on  the  margins  of  those  passages  which  expressed 
her  views  and  thoughts,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  spirit  and  purposes 
of  those  times  among  those  with  whom  she  was  associated.  There 
was  a  deep  feeling  and  longing  after  a  true  brotherhood  of  man  on  a 
high  plane  of  Christian  endeavor,  the  possibility  of  which  was  proved 
by  the  true  and  sacrificing  friendships  between  the  missionaries  and 
the  yellow,  dark  and  black  peoples  among  whom  they  labored.  She 
saw  and  knew  some  beautiful  spirits  among  them  all.  She  had  a 
vision  of  what  might  be  and  ought  to  be,  if  only  those  who  ought  to 
and  could,  would  make  the  necessary  sacrifice. 

And  the  vision  partly  became  real.  In  Japan  today,  in  the  midst 
of  war,  there  is  a  considerable  minority  that  holds  to  Christian  ideals 
and  is  mutely  opposed  to  the  military  overlords.  One  of  the  great 
Christians  of  our  time,  perhaps  the  most  outstanding,  is  a  Japanese, 
Kagawa.  He  is  the  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  of  our  day.  Of  all  the  heads 
of  the  nations  today  the  one  outstanding  Christian  is  the  head  of 
the  Chinese  people,  and  as  for  his  wife,  where  is  there  another  like 
her?  Who  shall  estimate  the  influence  of  missions  at  the  peace  table 
when  the  day  of  the  peace  table  shall  come? 

Among  the  passages  in  the  study  books  marked  by  your  grand¬ 
mother’s  hand  I  select  a  few: 

The  Church  was  established  to  spread  Christianity  and  when  in  any  age 
or  in  any  land  she  has  forgotten  this,  she  has  paid  for  her  disobedience.  So 
long  as  there  are  any  unreached  men  in  the  world,  or  any  unreached  life, 
the  business  of  the  Church  is  her  missionary  duty. 

If  the  whole  Church  is  to  give  the  whole  Gospel  to  the  whole  World,  it 
must  be  individuals  working  for  individuals.  The  mission  of  the  Church 
will  never  be  accomplished  until  the  separate  members  get  the  individual¬ 
ized  conception  of  obligation. 

And  so  it  becomes,  after  all,  no  matter  at  what  angle  we  view  it  in  the 
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large,  a  question  of  consecrated  purposes  and  prayer  and  achievement  in 
the  individual. 

With  all  its  glaring  imperfections,  the  nations,  Christian  in  name,  would 
become  so  in  fact,  if  the  Church,  vitalized  by  transcendent  world  purpose, 
would  rise  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  destiny. 

A  vast  proportion  of  any  population  would  have  to  be  without  the  mes¬ 
sage  if  there  were  no  women  to  present  it. 

The  living  people  without  the  Gospel  can  only  receive  it  from  the  living 
people  who  possess  it. 

A  campaign  is  never  won  by  the  officers  alone.  No  matter  how  masterly 
their  plans  or  how  faithful  their  own  execution,  they  must  be  supported  at 
every  point  by  the  rank  and  file.  In  the  army  itself  lie  the  possibilities  of 
victory  or  defeat. 

Your  grandmother  believed  that  however  pleasant  it  might  be  to 
listen  to  inspirational  addresses,  the  real  and  sustained  interest  of  the 
ordinary  woman  was  far  more  likely  to  be  strengthened  if  she  could 
be  induced  to  do  something  herself  which  would  identify  her  with 
the  cause.  She,  therefore,  encouraged  the  individual  women  to  take 
some  chapter  of  the  current  study  book,  or  some  locality,  or  some 
missionary  and  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  them  and  to  bring 
the  results  of  their  studies  to  the  circle.  The  chapters  of  the  study 
book  were  given  out,  and  thus  the  whole  book  would  be  brought  back 
to  the  circle,  but  largely  in  the  words  of  the  members.  Occasionally 
she  assisted  members  who,  from  one  cause  or  another,  felt  unable  to 
formulate  the  results  of  their  studies,  helping  them  to  write  out  what 
they  wished  to  say.  Much  efficient  service  is  lost  in  all  collective 
efforts  because  people  are  not  asked  and  encouraged  to  help.  The 
results  of  her  efforts  were  felt  at  once  in  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  foreign  missions  among  women  of  the  church.  But  it  took 
much  time  and  effort  on  her  part.  The  circle  gradually  became  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

The  circles  in  the  churches  were,  like  the  society  itself,  auxiliary 
to  the  work  of  the  Missionary  Union.  They  did  not  interfere  with  but 
helped  in  the  main  drive  of  the  support  of  missions.  The  women  in 
the  circles  were  gleaners,  their  fees  so  small  as  not  to  count,  yet  in 
the  aggregate  from  all  the  circles  the  amount  was  large.  A  dollar  a 
year  membership,  a  few  cents  contributed  at  the  meetings,  a  food 
sale  now  and  then,  and  many  young  women  were  sent  to  help  their 
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unfortunate  sisters  in  the  Orient.  The  able  as  well  as  charming  wife 
of  a  well  known  clergyman  said  a  short  time  ago  that  her  father  used 
to  say  that  a  female  cent  went  farther  than  a  male  cent.  “Oh,  yes, 
much  farther!’’  Among  the  men  in  organized  effort,  business  methods 
are  apt  to  prevail,  good  offices,  plenty  of  help;  the  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tration  is  large.  Hut  among  women  if  they  get  their  eye  on  a  cent 
they  keep  it  there  until  that  cent  reaches  its  ultimate  destination. 
The  offices  of  the  Woman’s  Society  were  modest,  and  most  of  the  work 
done  by  volunteers;  their  cost  of  administration  was  small.  Your 
grandmother  continued  to  work  in  her  local  church  for  something 
more  than  four  years,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  Society’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Boston,  broadening  her  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of 
missions,  and  meeting  many  of  the  leading  women  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  in  the  book  mentioned  writes: 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  contribution  of  the  Woman’s  Societies  to 
missionary  administration  has  been  the  demonstration  of  the  power  of  small 
offerings  frequently  collected  from  large  numbers  of  contributions.  The 
women  started  in  as  humble  gleaners  to  pick  up  such  scattering  sheaves  as 
their  brethren  might  leave.  The  General  Boards  in  bugle-calls  from  de¬ 
nominational  press,  or  silver  tongued  appeals  from  the  pulpit,  asked  for 
large  contributions.  The  women  asked  for  two  cents  per  week,  devised 
mite  boxes,  formed  small  local  circles,  held  frequent  meetings,  looked  after 
children,  old  women,  poor  people,  hand  picked  their  own  fruit,  and  aston¬ 
ished  the  world  with  their  success. 


CHAPTER  X 


Early  Efforts 

In  a  blank  book  intended  for  her  own  eyes  only  I  find  this  entry  made 
by  your  grandmother:  “Oct.  io,  1901.  I  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  for  the  Boston  North 
Association,  and  presented  to  the  Association  at  the  Basket  Meeting 
in  Waltham  First  Baptist  Church  on  the  same  day.”  There  were 
eighteen  churches  in  the  Boston  North  Association.  In  each  of  these 
churches  was  a  woman’s  foreign  missionary  circle.  Once  a  year  these 
circles  held  a  united  all  day  basket  meeting  in  some  church  in  the 
Association,  at  which  women  from  all  the  circles  came  together  for 
devotions,  conference,  and  inspiration;  such  was  the  meeting  spoken 
of  at  Waltham. 

It  became  the  duty  of  your  grandmother  to  visit  the  circles  of  the 
churches  in  the  Association  at  their  monthly  meetings,  to  bring  them 
news  from  the  field,  encouragement  from  headquarters,  and  inspira¬ 
tion  for  greater  effort.  From  the  same  note  book:  “Feb.  5,  1902, 
visited  the  Old  Cambridge  Circle,  Mrs.  Joseph  (J.  M.  G.)  Williams, 
President.  There  were  thirty  women  present.  I  spoke  for  the  first 
time  before  a  circle,  tried  to  show  them  how  they  could  draw  in  the 
younger  women,  for  their  meetings  were  small  and  mostly  consisted 
of  elderly  women.  I  think  I  must  have  talked  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  I  did  not  believe  I  could  find  enough  to  say  for  so  long  a  time. 
I  guess  they  won’t  want  to  see  me  again  very  soon.”  But  they  did 
want  to  see  her  again,  and  she  went  to  that  growing  circle  a  number 
of  times  at  their  invitation,  and  she  had  many  friends  in  that  church. 
Frequently,  she  took  with  her  other  young  women  when  she  visited 
the  various  churches,  trying  to  give  a  greater  solidarity  and  unity  in 
the  work. 

Oct.  I .  I  visited  Tremont  Temple  and  I  went  with  fear  and  trembling  and 
fear  that  I  made  a  mess  of  it  all.  When  I  arrived,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Allen,  President 
of  the  Home  Society,  was  telling  of  her  recent  trip  abroad,  and  was  not 
exactly  a  helpful  preface  for  me.  I  sat  at  the  end  of  the  long  room  and  did 
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not  face  my  audience  until  I  got  up  to  speak  to  them  and  found  myself 
somewhat  confused.  I  felt  that  I  made  a  very  bungling  piece  of  work  try¬ 
ing  to  say  the  little  I  had  to  say.  However,  a  crumb  of  comfort  came  to  me 
when,  after  the  meeting,  a  lady  said,  “I  came  in  here  today  determined  to 
resign,  but  since  I  heard  Mrs.  Crawford  speak  I  cannot.”  The  Lord  does  not 
allow  us  to  be  utterly  cast  down. 

May  21.  Went  to  Amesbury,  took  dinner  with  the  Norcrosses  (Rev. 
James  E.  Norcross).  Spoke  of  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Binghamton. 
They  paid  my  fare.  I  feel  that  I  did  not  give  them  enough  for  their  money. 
Yet  I  did  all  I  could  and  the  result  I  am  not  responsible  for. 

Sept.  17.  Visited  the  West  Newton  Circle  at  the  home  of  the  president, 
M  iss  Leland.  A  beautiful  meeting,  a  sweet  prayerful  spirit  prevailed.  I  read 
a  chapter  from  Dr.  Strong’s  '‘Our  Country.” 

Oct.  20.  Visited  the  Arlington  Circle  in  the  new  church.  Perhaps  twenty 
ladies  were  present.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Wyman  is  president.  The  circle  has  not 
given  as  much  as  they  ought.  I  had  to  show  them  that  they  could  and 
ought  to  do  better. 

Nov.  5.  Visited  the  Boston  1st  Circle  upon  Mrs.  Clapp’s  invitation.  Mrs. 
Carpenter  was  there  too.  I  enjoyed  hearing  her  again.  I  stayed  to  sociable 
supper.  Fred  joined  me  at  six  o’clock. 

April  6,  1903.  Received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Gregory,  Arlington  Circle, 
telling  that  their  collection  this  year  is  $101.00.  Last  year  it  was  about 
$30.00.  I  answered  the  letter  this  evening,  inviting  them  also  to  go  to 
Worcester  to  the  annual  meeting. 

You  will  remember  the  entry  of  October  20,  the  year  before.  They 
had  responded  nobly. 

Sept.  15.  I  sent  out  all  the  apportionments,  also  a  notice  of  a  meeting 
of  presidents  of  circles  to  make  arrangements  for  our  basket  meeting  which 
is  held  in  Lexington  October  ninth.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Mrs.  Safford’s 
room  at  Tremont  Temple,  —  all  the  eighteen  circles  with  the  exception  of 
1st  Cambridge,  Old  Cambridge,  Inman  Square  and  1st  Somerville.  The 
ladies  took  hold  beautifully  and  a  fine  program  is  all  arranged. 

Oct.  2.  'This  morning  I  mailed  the  programs  to  the  circles. 

The  last  entry  in  the  blank  book  was: 

Basket  meeting  at  Lexington.  Day  was  cold  and  cloudy.  A  good  audience 
present.  Fifteen  of  our  eighteen  circles  responded  at  the  roll  call.  Camb.  1st, 
Waltham  Beth  Eden  and  Waltham  1st  not  present  until  later.  The  day  was 
very  social  and  the  meeting  as  a  whole  inspiring.  Miss  Leavis  was  cheated 
out  of  her  time  by  the  devotional  hour.  The  — 

and  there  it  stops;  who  can  say  why? 
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These  entries  among  the  many  in  the  blank  book  were  never  seen 
by  anyone  except  the  one  who  wrote  them  until  after  she  had  passed 
on  to  her  reward  for  her  loving  service.  She  was  doing  what  she  could 
to  help,  encourage,  and  lead  the  women  under  her  charge  to  a  larger 
view  of,  and  a  greater  responsibility  for,  missions.  These  entries 
show  how  inadequate  she  felt  herself  to  be  for  the  task  and  they  ex¬ 
press  but  grudgingly  any  success  she  may  have  had.  Mrs.  Peabody 
writes  of  her,  “A  great  woman  who  never  sought  public  recognition.” 

A  typical  Annual  Basket  Meeting  of  the  circles  of  the  Association 
was  held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Watertown,  September  25, 
1902.  The  program  was  well  arranged  with  able  speakers.  All  the 
circles  were  represented.  There  was  a  round  table  for  the  discussion 
of  “  Practical  Questions  ”  by  women  carefully  selected  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  circles  for  their  interest  and  ability. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  address  of  welcome  was  given  by 
Mary  (Johnson)  Gilkey,  who  is  the  mother  of  those  remarkable  sons, 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Gilkey  and  Dr.  James  Gordon  Gilkey,  the  former, 
nationally  and  internationally  known  as  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  a  lecturer  here  and  abroad,  particu¬ 
larly  among  college  youth,  to  whom  he  has  been  a  sincere  counsellor 
and  friend;  the  latter,  the  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  Church 
of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  widely  known  as  a  preacher, 
author,  lecturer,  and  traveller.  Mrs.  Gilkey  is  a  woman  of  marked 
ability,  great  spirituality,  full  of  grace  and  goodness,  and  entirely 
worthy  of  such  sons.  They  were  all  dear  friends  of  your  grandmother. 

The  principal  address  of  the  morning  session  was  by  Mrs.  Harriet 
E.  Carpenter  on  “The  Women  of  Japan.”  This  was  the  same  Mrs. 
Carpenter  who  wrote  the  appeal  for  woman’s  help  that  was  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  organization  of  the  Woman’s  American  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society  in  1871,  now  grown  old  in  the  service  of  Missions, 
first  for  many  years  in  Burma,  until  her  husband’s  health  broke 
down,  then  in  Japan,  where  it  was  hoped  the  climate  would  be  better 
for  him.  But  the  change  came  too  late,  for  he  soon  died  in  the  new 
field.  She  remained  in  Japan  many  more  years,  principally  in  edu¬ 
cational  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  first  went  out  in  1862, — 
more  than  forty  years  away  from  native  land,  family,  and  friends. 
Nearly  six  months  on  the  journey  to  Rangoon,  they  were  given  up 
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for  lost,  for  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama  was  at  one  time  very 
near  them.  What  must  have  been  the  harrowing  suspense  of  how 
many  people  waiting  for  news  on  how  many  occasions  due  to  the  lack 
of  communication  now  so  common! 

Dr.  Catherine  L.  Mabie  who  spoke  in  the  afternoon  on  “Medical 
Missions’’  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  missionaries  ever 
sent  out.  I  say  “is”  for  she  has  just  retired  after  nearly  fifty  years 
in  Africa,  first  at  Banza  Manteki  when,  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions,  so  far  as  material  helps  were  concerned,  she  maintained 
her  “Tin  Hospital’’  with  wonderful  results  for  thirteen  years.  Then 
she  was  transferred  to  Kempere,  to  a  school  for  the  training  of  Chris¬ 
tian  leaders,  preachers,  teachers,  and  nurses.  Here  she  taught  and 
held  clinics  especially  for  women.  Like  all  medical  missionaries,  her 
main  purpose  was  the  elevation  of  the  people  of  the  Congo.  “Her 
chief  interest  has  been  in  a  people  delivered  from  spiritual  disease  and 
bondage.  Medicine  and  surgery  are  parables  through  which  she  seeks 
to  interpret  the  love  of  Christ.’’  Her  own  view  of  life  was,  “To  this 
end  was  I  born  and  for  this  came  I  into  the  world  that  I  might  preach 
the  Gospel  in  Africa.’’  Her  powers  of  organization,  and  her  executive 
ability  were  marked,  and  her  advice  was  sought  on  all  questions  of 
education  and  on  all  questions  of  medical  and  missionary  policies. 

>933  she  was  publicly  decorated  by  the  King  of  Belgium  with  La 
Croix  de  Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  Royal  du  Lion ,  a  decoration  previously 
bestowed  only  upon  men. 

Mrs.  Peabody  also  had  a  part  in  this  meeting,  explaining  the  use 
of  the  study  books  in  the  united  study  of  Missions. 

Such  meetings  as  this  were  worth  while.  This  one  was  arranged 
and  held  under  the  direction  of  your  grandmother,  but  very  charac¬ 
teristically,  her  name  was  not  on  the  program. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


The  Woman’s  Mission  Society 

The  Woman’s  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  twelve  members  elected  at  the  annual 
meetings,  four  being  chosen  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
Society  served  the  women  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  There  were  two  paid  secretaries,  one  looking  after 
the  home  held,  and  one  supervising  the  work  abroad.  Of  course, 
there  were  the  usual  officers,  a  president,  vice-presidents,  a  clerk, 
and  a  treasurer.  Almost  immediately  after  the  Society  was  formed 
in  1871,  another  similar  society,  the  Woman’s  Baptist  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  Society  of  the  West  was  organized  in  Chicago  to  cover  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  section,  and  three  years  later  another,  the  Society  of  the 
Pacific  was  formed  in  San  Francisco  for  the  Pacific  States.  Similar 
societies  for  foreign  mission  work  were  formed  by  the  women  of  other 
denominations  carrying  on  missions  abroad.  These  militant  organi¬ 
zations  were  among  the  early  manifestations  of  the  new'  freedom  for 
women  which  has  appeared  in  this  generation  so  widely  and  has  done 
so  much  good. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  in  “Western  Women  in  Eastern  Lands”  says: 

In  its  educative  force  on  the  women  of  the  nation  the  Civil  War  overtops 
all  other  agencies.  During  the  awful  struggle,  the  women  both  North  and 
South  received  a  baptism  of  power.  They  were  driven  to  organize,  forced  to 
cooperate  by  their  passion  of  pity  and  patriotism,  and  in  the  management 
of  the  great  commission  for  raising  and  distributing  aid  to  the  soldiers  they 
discovered  powers  of  which  they,  themselves,  and  the  nation  had  been  quite 
unconscious.  It  is  no  accident  that  it  was  the  decade  following  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  that  saw  the  launching  of  scores  of  organizations,  among 
them  the  Missionary  Societies. 

Mrs.  Peabody  in  her  “Wider  World  for  Women”  gives  a  similar  back¬ 
ground  for  the  rise  of  women’s  organizations.  “They  had  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  meeting  needs  which  only  they  could  meet.”  She  sug¬ 
gests  as  concomitants  and  aids  to  the  movement  education  for  women, 
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many  inventions  and  labor  saving  devices  giving  more  leisure  to 
women,  an  awakening  sense  of  responsibility,  improvement  in  trans¬ 
portation,  all  beginning  in  a  large  way  at  about  that  time. 

Mrs.  Peabody  writes: 

Pity  for  slaves  and  an  awakening  sense  of  justice  led  women,  after  the 
Civil  War,  to  take  action  against  all  slavery.  American  women  had  suffered 
and  sacrificed  in  the  war;  then  they  caught  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  were 
ready  to  go  into  “all  the  world.”  This  Gospel  included  human  welfare, 
“healing  the  sick”  and  “freeing  those  who  suffered.”  Soon  after  the  Civil 
War,  women  of  our  great  Church  groups  organized  to  free  women  and 
children,  who  had  not  been  and  could  not  be  reached  by  men  missionaries. 
Those  who  extol  modern  welfare  work  should  not  ignore  its  real  origin. 


When  the  Society  was  formed,  it  took  over  from  the  Union  four 
unmarried  women  doing  mission  work  in  Burma.  From  that  date 
until  the  union  of  the  societies  of  the  East  and  the  West  in  1914,  the 
society  sent  out  approximately  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  women 
missionaries,  mostly  young,  unmarried  women.  Of  course,  the  other 
two  women’s  societies  were  doing  the  same  thing. 

These  young  women  were  selected  by  the  Board  for  mission  work 
only  after  the  most  careful  examination  as  to  family  relations,  health, 
education,  temperament,  adaptability,  and  religious  experience,  as 
well  as  the  reasons  for  wanting  to  do  mission  work.  Candidates  first 
made  contact  with  the  secretaries;  then  committees  of  the  Board 
took  them  over;  finally  they  came  before  the  full  Board.  It  has  some¬ 
times  been  said  that  missionaries  do  not  compare  favorably  with 
ministers  and  religious  workers  at  home  or  those  in  other  professions 
in  ability  and  success.  The  exact  reverse  is  true.  No  group  of  men 
and  women  engaged  in  religious  work  or  in  any  other  kind  of  work 
has  a  larger  percentage  of  persons  of  intelligence,  ability,  tact,  courage, 
human  sympathy,  industry,  and  persistence  in  good  works  than  has 
the  missionary  group,  and  no  group  has  made  greater  sacrifices.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  cite  Carey,  Judson,  Paton  and  Livingstone  to  prove 
the  truth  of  such  a  statement,  for  there  are  the  unknown  and  unsung 
hundreds,  much  of  whose  work  is  phenomenal. 

Your  grandmother  was  elected  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  society  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  April,  1903,  in  the  Pleasant 
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Street  Baptist  Church  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
It  was  a  time  of  great  opportunity.  Christian  missions  were  in  their 
heyday.  Just  before  that,  the  first  Ecumenical  Conference,  which 
was  a  gathering  of  the  missionary  representatives  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  was  held  in  New  York  City.  “The  time  had  come  for  the 
Christian  Church  as  a  whole  to  grapple  with  problems  incident  to 
world  evangelism.  For  ten  days,  seventy  sessions  were  held  in  Car¬ 
negie  Hall  and  large  churches  nearby.  Former  President  Benjamin 
Harrison  presided.”  Woman’s  work  in  missions  was  recognized  as 
never  before.  Four  hundred  women  missionaries  were  conducted  to 
the  platform  and  introduced  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Gordon  of  Boston,  amid 
tremendous  enthusiasm,  some  of  them  veterans  who  had  spent  years 
on  mission  fields.  The  same  evening,  Oriental  women,  the  fruit  of 
Christian  Missions,  from  Japan,  China,  India  and  Turkey  were 
grouped  by  countries  across  the  platform,  their  bright  costumes  lend¬ 
ing  color  to  the  scene.  Among  them  was  the  daughter  of  (the  then 
very  famous)  Pandita  Ramabai,  who  said,  “I  am  here  to  represent 
my  mother  to  whom  God  has  given  a  thousand  daughters.”  Lilavati 
Singh,  B.A.,  a  graduate  of  Thoburn  College,  Lucknow,  held  the  great 
audience  spellbound  as,  in  perfect  English  and  charming  voice  and 
manner,  she  told  the  thrilling  story  of  her  life  and  what  Christian 
schools  were  doing  in  India.  “After  reading  Drummond’s  ‘Greatest 
I  hing  in  the  World,”’  she  said,  “  I  poured  out  my  heart  in  gratitude 
to  God  that  He  had  permitted  me  to  learn  the  English  language, 
without  which  I  could  never  have  known  the  richness  and  fullness 
of  the  Christian  life  as  shown  in  such  books.”  Ex-President  Harrison 
testified,  “  If  I  had  given  a  million  dollars  to  foreign  missions,  I  should 
count  it  wisely  invested,  had  it  led  only  to  the  conversion  of  that  one 
woman,  Lilavati  Singh.”  There  must  have  been  great  enthusiasm 
abroad  to  have  moved  Benjamin  Harrison,  one  of  the  coldest  men 
in  American  political  history,  to  make  such  a  remark. 

This  was  also  the  time  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China,  which 
stirred  the  whole  world.  It  brought  Missions  to  the  front,  for  out  of 
the  two  thousand  missionaries  in  China  a  hundred  and  sixty  were 
killed  by  the  frenzied  rioters  in  their  effort  to  drive  out  all  foreigners. 
But  what  is  more  arresting  and  impressive  is  the  fact  that  literally 
thousands,  many  thousands,  of  Christian  Chinese  suffered  death 
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rather  than  recant.  They  were  given  the  choice  of  recanting  and  de¬ 
nying  their  Lord,  or  death,  and  only  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent 
recanted.  Many  had  called  them  “  rice”  Christians,  converts  for  what 
they  could  get  out  of  it.  It  is  hard  in  all  Christian  history  to  match 
the  faith  and  fortitude  of  these  people.  Missions  were  talked  about. 

Then  again  the  Philippines  had  just  been  brought  under  the  United 
States  rule  and  were  thrown  open  to  the  missionary.  Indeed,  the 
whole  wide  world,  as  at  no  period  in  the  past,  was  open  to  religious 
effort.  In  considerable  portions  the  gates  have  since  been  shut. 

The  society  then  had  about  eighty  women  missionaries  on  the 
foreign  field  in  China,  Japan,  Burma,  India  and  Africa.  I  he  annual 
budget  was  about  £100,000  for  the  support  of  the  missionaries,  and 
an  average  of  about  £40,000  for  new  buildings  and  what  might  be 
called  permanent  investment. 

Your  grandmother  served  on  this  Board  eleven  years  until  the 
consolidation  of  the  Societies  of  the  East  and  the  West.  During  this 
time,  the  Society  sent  out  seven  or  eight  new  missionaries  each  year. 
As  has  been  intimated,  the  selection  of  these  young  women  was  made 
with  the  greatest  care  and  only  after  long  investigation.  It  would 
be  folly  to  send  persons  ill-fitted  to  endure  the  hardships  of  missionary 
life,  for  not  only  the  Society  but  the  person  would  suffer  and  fail  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Of  course,  the  first  question  was  of  the  religious  experience  of  the 
candidate,  and  the  strength  of  the  desire  and  determination  to  be¬ 
come  and  be  a  missionary.  It  was  a  choice  for  life;  there  was  to  be  no 
turning  back.  That  must  be  settled  first  of  all. 

The  family  background  and  family  relations  were  important.  A 
united  and  loyal  family  should  stand  behind  the  missionary.  Hours 
of  discouragement  were  bound  to  come  to  those  often  alone  in  a 
strange  land  so  that  they  should  have  encouraging  and  sustaining 
letters  from  home. 

The  question  of  health  sometimes  was  controlling.  The  climate  of 
most  Eastern  countries  found  and  exploited  any  weakness  of  body  or 
tendency  to  disease.  Only  the  strong  in  body  were  selected.  Often 
the  physician  and  the  dentist  were  a  distance  of  three  or  four  weeks  of 
weary  travelling  from  remote  missionary  stations.  On  the  whole,  the 
longevity  among  missionaries,  when  we  consider  the  tropical  climate, 
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the  diseases  prevalent  there,  and  the  general  unsanitary  ways  of 
living,  has  been  remarkable. 

Then  came  education.  Some  candidates  were  so  eager  to  begin 
their  work  that  they  hated  to  wait  for  the  necessary  educational 
training.  Not  infrequently  they  were  advised  to  spend  further  time 
either  in  general  education  or  in  special  training  in  such  schools  as  the 
Moody  Institute  of  Chicago.  Some  were  sent  back  to  their  churches 
for  training  as  visitors  among  the  sick  and  the  needy.  The  point  was 
that  all  who  were  sent  out  as  missionaries  must  go  as  well  prepared 
for  the  work  as  humanly  possible. 

Of  course,  the  necessity  of  all  of  this  is  obvious  enough,  but  it  took 
much  time,  investigation,  and  committee  work  for  the  members  of 
the  Board.  Your  grandmother,  as  one  of  the  committee  on  candidates, 
gave  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  work. 

Every  young  woman  sent  out  as  a  missionary  to  the  foreign  field 
had  to  be  supported,  and  though  the  salary  of  each  was  modest  in  the 
extreme,  the  aggregate  was  large.  Every  business  is  founded  on  faith, 
but  also  on  the  fact  that  there  will  be  some  kind  of  product  which  sold 
will  bring  a  return  to  the  business.  There  will  be  a  benefit  of  value  to 
the  purchaser  of  the  product.  But  in  missions  no  return  comes  to 
those  who  furnish  the  funds  except  spiritual  satisfaction  and  joy  in 
having  done  something  definite  for  others.  Some  give  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  but  for  the  most  part  those  engaged  in  mission  work  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere  are  joyous  in  it,  however  beset  with  hindrances, 
opposition,  and  sacrifice. 

The  business  part  of  missions  is  founded  on  faith  in  such  people,  — 
people  who  take  pleasure  in  doing  for  those  less  fortunate  than  them¬ 
selves.  Freely  they  had  received,  freely  they  gave,  as  their  circum¬ 
stances  permitted.  But  the  springs  of  charity  have  always  to  be 
tapped.  The  needs  of  the  unfortunate  have  to  be  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  who  are  charitable  in  heart.  And  so  year  after  year 
the  Board  carried  the  needs  of  those,  their  sisters  and  the  children 
of  the  pagan  world,  —  spiritual,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical 
needs  to  the  charitable  at  home.  Somewhere,  every  week  in  the  year, 
in  the  territory  served  by  the  Society,  pulpits  were  occupied,  circles 
visited,  or  meetings  held  by  representatives  of  the  Board,  sometimes 
by  members,  sometimes  by  missionaries,  sometimes  by  local  workers. 
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Of  course,  the  secretaries  bore  a  large  part  of  the  burden,  but  there 
was  work  enough  for  all,  and  your  grandmother  did  her  full  part.  At 
association  meetings,  State  conventions  of  the  denomination,  and  on 
all  proper  religious  events,  the  Society  was  present  in  some  form, 
either  taking  part  or  distributing  its  literature. 

The  demands  of  those  on  the  foreign  field  were  even  more  exact¬ 
ing.  Many  of  the  missionaries,  especially  those  in  new  stations,  were 
trying  to  carry  on  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  The  needs 
were  many  and  the  resources  few.  At  every  meeting  of  the  Board 
the  difficult  and  distressing  problem  was  how  to  allocate  the  funds  to 
the  needs,  and  how  to  refuse  so  many  reasonable  and  proper  requests 
of  so  many  devoted  people. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  April,  1903,  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  there  were  “happy  faces  and  congratulations  on  the  news  ‘no 
debt.’”  “For  the  first  time  in  years  we  can  report  a  small  balance. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  had  enough  money  to  meet  all  the 
needs;  far  from  it,  but  we  have  by  careful  planning  managed  to  keep 
within  limits.”  “The  total  receipts  of  the  year  are  $121,771.26,  of 
which  $10,526  is  from  legacies.  The  balance  April  1,  is  $1,795.75.” 
This  balance  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  treasury,  as  pitiful 
calls  for  help  had  been  coming  only  to  meet  with  the  answer,  “Wait 
until  April  1st  and  if  we  have  no  debt  we  will  try  to  help  you.  It  was 
a  real  pleasure  to  respond  to  a  few  of  the  most  urgent  of  these  calls.” 
The  same  year  were  reported:  in  Africa,  104  schools,  3,325  pupils;  in 
Burma,  87  schools,  5,622  pupils;  in  Assam,  104  schools,  1,853  pupils; 
in  the  Telugu  Mission  in  India,  120  schools,  4,578  pupils;  in  China, 
6  schools,  390  pupils;  in  Japan,  12  schools,  822  pupils,  besides  340 
children  in  the  kindergarten,  and  a  share  in  medical  missions  in  7 
stations.  This  will  show,  to  some  extent,  the  real  magnitude  of  the 
work  of  the  Board,  in  raising  the  funds  to  keep  all  of  these  interests 
in  working  order,  and  in  placing  the  funds  to  the  best  advantage. 

Of  course,  I  am  aware  of  the  unity  of  missionary  effort.  Broadly 
speaking,  missionary  work  of  all  the  various  societies  everywhere  is 
one  work.  The  three  women’s  societies,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  worked  together  as  one  on  the  foreign  field,  and  were  closely 
affiliated  at  home.  But  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  about  your  grand¬ 
mother,  and  her  efforts  were  made  with  and  through  the  Society  of 
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the  East,  and  for  that  reason  only  the  work  of  that  society  is  empha¬ 
sized. 

This  was  the  situation  when  in  the  following  month  of  May  your 
grandmother  was  elected  to  the  Board  and  began  to  take  her  part  in 
the  great  enterprise.  The  purpose  of  the  enterprise  remained  con¬ 
stant,  —  to  shed  light  in  a  great  darkness  and  to  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  those  in  great  need;  the  methods  changed  but  little,  —  to 
gather  the  unused  money  and  send  it  out  again  laden  with  the  power, 
love,  and  good  will,  like  the  fire  engine  which  draws  into  itself  the 
still  and  powerless  water  and  sends  it  out  again  with  greatly  added 
and  effective  power;  but  the  conditions  and  places  to  which  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  methods  were  applied  were  diverse  in  the  extreme.  The  bi¬ 
weekly  agenda  was  always  full  of  items  such  as  these: 

Mr.  Sutherland  from  Saigaing  wrote  that  a  school  was  needed  in  his 
mission,  a  girls’  school  of  the  4th  standard.  He  asked  for  Rs  *  1000  for  a 
building;  for  that  sum  he  could  get  a  good  building  on  land  adjoining  the 
compound  which  needed  slight  repairs.  Mrs.  Sutherland  wrote  that  salaries 
for  teachers  of  Rs  30  and  Rs  50  a  month  and  Rs  100  for  apparatus  would  be 
needed.  Voted  that  the  Board  must  first  confer  with  the  Reference  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Burma  about  this  purchase,  —  if  they  approve,  the  Board  may 
see  its  way  clear  to  place  this  among  the  specifics  for  buildings. 

Mr.  Stanton  wrote  of  his  return  and  welcome  to  Kurnool.  In  his  absence 
Mrs.  Manby  has  opened  a  caste’s  girl  school  with  80  pupils  and  more  com¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Manby  left  a  debt  of  Rs  500  on  the  school  account  for  the  present 
year.  He  asked  us  to  meet  this  deficit. 

Voted.  To  authorize  the  Treasurer  to  pay  to  Mr.  Stanton  Rs  500  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  request. 

Miss  Tencate,  Mar.  24,  wrote: 

$1000  is  needed  for  the  first  year  of  the  Girl’s  High  School  as  follows: 
some  repairs  must  be  made  on  the  Bushnell  Institute;  a  teacher  at  Rs  75  a 
month;  a  matron  at  Rs  160  a  year;  Rs  1000  for  furnishing  the  empty  build¬ 
ing;  Rs  400  for  desks;  Rs  600  for  other  materials. 

They  were  all  sorry  that  the  Board  voted  against  having  a  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Western  Society  on  the  Board  of  the  School. 

Here  all  is  one  Society,  one  work,  and  they  wish  the  school  to  grow  as 
fast  as  possible  by  receiving  pupils  from  all  stations.  Ongole  especially. 

*  rupees. 
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Voted.  To  request  Mrs.  Safford  while  in  Buffalo  to  confer  with  the 
officers  of  the  Society  of  theWest  about  this  matter  and  report  to  the  Board. 

Voted  that  Miss  Nellie  Fife  of  Tokio  be  invited  to  meet  the  Board. 

Miss  Fife  explained  the  need  of  larger  accommodations  for  the 
Totsuya  Kindergarten. 

The  missionaries  agree  that  the  best  plan  is  to  buy  land  and  build  a 
Kindergarten  building  and  a  home  for  the  missionary.  The  price  of  land  is 
going  up  constantly  in  Japan.  The  Japan  law  for  Kindergarten  playground 
is  that  6  feet  square  must  be  provided  for  each  child.  Such  a  piece  of  land 
is  worth  now  £7.50  and  they  have  60  children  in  the  school.  Their  present 
building  is  racked  by  the  wind  and  must  soon  come  down.  The  missionary’s 
house  should  be  a  substantial  house  with  wooden  floors  and  glass  slides  and 
large  enough  to  entertain  guests,  as  there  are  no  hotels  there.  This  Totsuya 
School  is  the  center  for  much  evangelistic  work.  If  such  demands  were  not 
met  the  result  would  be  disappointment  and  greater  burdens  to  those  de¬ 
voted  women,  and  the  Board  valiantly  tried  to  meet  them. 

As  an  instance  of  the  constant  and  pressing  calls: 

When  Dr.  Ida  Faye  arrived  in  Nellore  in  1891  she  found  a  city  of  almost 
46,000  people,  the  government  headquarters  of  a  very  large  district,  with¬ 
out  hospitalization  of  any  kind.  Beginning  at  once  to  care  for  patients  in 
her  own  room  and  another  which  she  rented,  she  worked  under  numberless 
handicaps  for  almost  six  years.  Then  on  February  10,  1897  the  American 
Baptist  Mission  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  was  opened.  Its  purpose 
was  to  give  medical  treatment  to  women  and  children,  to  train  nurses  and 
midwives  and  to  provide  medical  and  religious  instruction  for  Zenana 
women  among  whom,  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  and  seclusion,  there  was 
great  suffering.  Gradually  the  hospital  has  expanded  in  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment  and  staff;  six  times  new  sections  have  been  added;  always  working 
under  Christian  motives  of  love  for  others  it  became  close  to  the  hearts  of 
this  Indian  community. 

In  this  way  hospitals,  stations,  and  schools  were  built  up  in  China, 
India,  Burma  and  Africa  by  the  mission  societies  active  in  those 
countries. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  in  various  cities  in 
the  territory  served  and  were  made  occasions  to  spread  as  widely  as 
possible  a  knowledge  of  the  work,  needs,  and  opportunities  of  Mis¬ 
sions.  Your  grandmother  attended  most  of  these  gatherings,  meeting 
many  interesting  people  and  extending  her  acquaintances.  It  was  a 
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happy  surprise  to  your  uncle  Frederick,  a  trustee  of  Denison  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  Granville,  Ohio,  when  at  the  recent  commencement  (1944), 
several  women  who  had  known  your  grandmother  in  mission  work, 
spoke  to  him  of  her  in  terms  of  great  affection  and  admiration. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  1906  your  grandmother 
spoke  on  the  qualifications  of  missionaries.  Among  other  things  she 
said: 

If  these  young  women  feel  called  to  be  missionaries  it  is  our  part  to  meet 
this  call  by  the  very  best  preparation.  Much  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
colleges  in  the  field  is  given  to  the  care  of  our  Woman’s  Society.  Our  mis¬ 
sionaries  must  train  the  native  teachers,  native  preachers  and  evangelists 
as  well  as  the  Bible  women.  Sometimes  the  care  of  a  station  is  taken  over, 
with  the  churches,  schools  and  evangelistic  work.  Therefore  our  need  is  for 
well  equipped  young  women  —  women  who  have  had  all  the  advantages 
of  wide  and  broad  culture;  women  of  executive  ability;  women  who  can 
bring  things  to  pass.  Does  it  seem  too  great  a  requirement  when  our  Board 
asks  that  the  young  women  going  out  shall  have  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
a  good  high  school  education?  How  much  better  if  she  have  a  normal  or 
college  course.  The  training  of  our  missionaries  should  be  three-fold:  men¬ 
tal,  physical,  and  spiritual.  They  should  have  sound  bodies,  common 
sense,  sweet  and  contented  dispositions,  power  of  making  friends,  and 
adaptability  to  all  circumstances.  . . .  Robert  Speer  says,  “The  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  world  is  a  spiritual  work,  and  without  the  right  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment  all  other  qualifications  are  made  useless.  Our  missionaries  must  have 
a  very  vital  and  living  relation  to  our  Saviour  that  the  things  of  God  may  be 
known  to  her. 

These  notes  of  her  remarks  indicate  that  she  set  forth  the  main 
qualifications  of  the  person  who  would  or  could  be  chosen  by  the 
Board  to  be  a  missionary,  so  that  those  who  supported  Missions 
might  know  that  the  work  was  in  competent  hands. 

She  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Board  at  the  Young  Women’s 
Student  Conferences  at  Silver  Bay  on  Fake  George,  a  uniquely  beauti¬ 
ful  place  for  such  events.  Large  numbers  of  young  women  students 
from  colleges  in  New  England  and  New  York  met  there  for  devotion, 
study  and  recreation.  The  subjects  of  study  related  mostly  to  religion 
and  missions.  On  several  afternoons  your  grandmother  called  to¬ 
gether  the  young  women  there  who  were  affiliated  with  the  Baptist 
denomination,  and  presented  to  them  the  needs  of,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  mission  work,  and  the  value  to  humanity  of  a  life  devoted 
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to  that  cause.  She  enjoyed  these  group  meetings,  for  the  students 
were  sympathetic  in  their  attitude  and  responded  to  her  personality. 
Several  volunteered  to  prepare  for  missionary  work  in  the  foreign 
field. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  in  this  chapter  the  activities  in  kind  and 
extent  that  occupied  your  grandmother  for  ten  years.  Her  home  and 
her  children  were  not  neglected.  Indeed  they  were  always  first  in  her 
mind.  As  the  years  went  by,  many  missionaries  were  guests,  whose 
marvelous  tales  of  the  strange  peoples  and  customs  were  listened  to 
with  awe  by  the  children.  At  one  time  two  young  boys,  now  both 
missionaries,  one  of  whom  is  attached  to  General  Stilwell’s  staff  in 
Burma,  were  with  us  several  weeks  while  their  missionary  father  was 
in  the  hospital  recovering  from  an  illness  due  to  his  service  on  the 
foreign  field.  Her  own  boys  were  growing  up  and  during  this  period 
two  of  them  graduated  from  college. 


CHAPTER  XII 


The  New  England  District 

“The  event  which  stands  out  with  special  prominence  in  the  decade 
is  the  union  of  the  two  Woman’s  Foreign  Mission  Societies.”  For  more 
than  forty  years  they  had  functioned  side  by  side;  their  work  on  the 
foreign  field  had  become  unified;  their  relations  at  home  were  most 
intimate.  At  a  convention  of  sixty  delegates  from  each  society  held 
in  Detroit  in  May  1913  a  new  National  Society  with  the  same  name 
was  formed,  thus  combining  their  membership  and  assets  for  more 
effective  effort. 

Among  your  grandmother’s  “treasures”  there  was  found  a  small 
photograph  of  the  convention  in  session.  On  the  back  of  the  picture 
and  in  her  handwriting  were  the  words  “Unification  Meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  the  East  and  the 
Woman’s  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  the  West,  May  1913, 
at  Detroit,  Mich.”  On  the  platform  behind  a  table  the  presiding 
officer  sat,  while  a  woman  stood  at  her  right  addressing  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Of  course  the  figures  in  the  picture  are  very  small,  but  we  all, 
including  her  sister,  indentify  your  grandmother  as  the  presiding 
officer.  I  sent  the  photograph  to  Mrs.  Peabody  who  was  there  at  the 
time  and  she  writes,  “I  think  it  is  Mattie.”  Perhaps  that  is  why  she 
kept  a  copy  of  the  picture  and  made  its  identification  clear  by  the 
writing  on  the  back. 

As  usual  the  women  put  forward  their  ablest  representatives.  Mrs. 
Montgomery  was  made  president;  Mrs.  Peabody,  foreign  vice- 
president  and  Mrs.  Andrew  MacLeish,  home  vice-president. 

Mrs.  MacLeish  was  another  woman  of  great  ability,  and  had  been 
engaged  in  mission  work  for  many  years.  She  had  been  president  of 
the  Woman’s  Society  of  the  West  since  1910.  Her  home  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  MacLeishes  lost  a  son,  a  Lieutenant  in  Naval  Aviation, 
in  the  first  World  War.  Afterward  his  mother  edited  and  published 
many  of  her  son’s  letters  in  a  small  volume,  which  contains  also  sev¬ 
eral  poems  by  Archibald  MacLeish  and  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Charles 
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W.  Gilkey  at  a  memorial  service  held  in  his  memory.  It  is  much  the 
best  of  the  many  such  books,  and  shows  a  young  man  of  marked 
ability,  great  devotion  to  his  country,  and  high  spiritual  willingness 
to  make  supreme  sacrifice  for  those  principles  for  which  he  believed  he 
was  fighting.  He  was  a  worthy  son  of  an  able  family,  who  dying 
was  saved  the  disillusionment  of  his  returning  fellow  soldiers.  The 
friendship  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Andrew  MacLeish  was  greatly 
prized  by  your  grandmother. 

Under  the  new  national  society,  “the  entire  field  in  which  the 
society  operates  was  divided  into  ten  districts,  each  of  which  was  to 
be  responsible  for  the  development  of  its  own  territory,  and  for  a 
definite  part  of  the  work  on  the  foreign  field.”  Of  these  districts  the 
New  England  states  formed  one  known  as  the  New  England  District. 
In  the  district  there  were  then  about  a  thousand  Baptist  churches, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  to  be  exact;  there  are  three  hundred 
more  now.  The  women  of  the  district  organized  along  the  lines  of 
the  old  societies  with  a  managing  board  and  other  officers.  Many 
of  those  on  the  new  Board  were  women  who  had  served  on  the  old 
board  of  the  Society  of  the  East.  Unanimously  the  members  turned 
to  your  grandmother  as  the  leader  best  fitted  to  carry  on  under  the 
new  arrangement,  and  she  was  chosen  president  of  the  New  Eingland 
District. 

Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  in  these  memoirs  I  have  not  struck 
as  high  a  key  as  I  ought  to  have  with  reference  to  the  ability  of  your 
grandmother.  She  was,  herself,  modest  about  it  to  the  last  degree. 
Nothing  could  be  truer  than  a  friend’s  remark,  “She  sought  nothing 
for  herself.”  Mrs.  Perkins  writes,  “She  was  so  much  greater  than 
what  she  did.”  Whatever  her  achievements  were,  and  they  were, 
of  course,  limited  by  her  time  and  opportunity,  her  personality  stands 
out  clearly  above  and  beyond  them,  characterized  by  mental  poise, 
spiritual  unity  and  practical  wisdom,  a  personality  which,  as  Mrs. 
Perkins  further  remarks,  greatly  influenced  the  formation  of  her  own 
character.  Mrs.  Peabody  writes,  “A  great  woman  of  Massachusetts, 
Mattie  Coolidge  Crawford,  who  never  sought  public  recognition  was 
president  of  one  of  the  great  Woman’s  Foreign  Missions  Boards.  Her 
spirit  of  research  and  her  ability  to  lead  women  made  her  this  choice.” 
In  several  later  letters  over  the  years  since  your  grandmother’s  death 
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Mrs.  Peabody  has  used  the  expression  “She  never  failed  those  who 
trusted  her.’’  This,  I  think,  was  characteristic  of  her,  because  to  a 
marked  degree  she  always  did  to  the  best  of  her  ability  whatever  she 
said  she  would  do. 

Those  who  engage  in  voluntary  religious  or  civic  effort  know  how 
often  people  on  committees  or  otherwise  will  in  moments  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  assume  the  obligation  of  doing  some  particular  and  perhaps 
important  thing  and  then  when  the  enthusiasm  cools  fail  completely 
to  do  it.  It  is  a  phenomenon  to  be  remembered  when  one  is  met  who 
“never  failed  those  who  trusted  her.” 

The  new  Hoard  met  monthly  in  all  day  sessions,  with  members 
from  each  of  the  New  England  States.  The  first  meeting  at  which 
your  grandmother  presided  did  not  go  as  she  had  planned.  Among 
the  officers  of  the  Society  were  two  forceful  women,  who  were  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  National  Society.  They  were  practically  liaison  officers 
with  important  duties.  They  were  full  of  zeal,  of  information  and  of 
a  great  and  laudable  desire  to  forward  the  work.  They  had  much  to 
talk  about  and  they  spoke  with  freedom.  They  overwhelmed  her. 
When  she  came  home,  in  speaking  of  the  experiences  of  the  day,  she 
said,  “  They  took  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  meeting,  but  they 
are  fine  women  with  the  best  of  intentions.  Of  course  I  could  have 
shut  them  off,  but  it  might  have  hurt  their  feelings,  which  I  would 
not  do,  and  besides  I  was  not  quite  sure  how  the  Board  felt  about  it.” 
She  began  to  make  up  the  agenda  of  her  meetings  with  greater  care. 
By  consulting  the  liaison  officers  before  hand  and  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  headquarters  of  the  foreign  vice-president  she  arranged  the 
pressing  questions  to  be  discussed  and  the  time  for  discussion.  She 
had  found  the  fundamental  qualification  of  a  presiding  officer,  which 
is  the  ability  to  furnish  a  worth-while  subject  for  discussion,  to  keep 
the  members  at  it,  and  insist  on  a  decision  within  a  reasonable  time 
limit.  By  the  fourth  monthly  meeting  things  were  running  more 
smoothly,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  Board  as  she  heard  afterwards, 
and  these  good  women  never  knew  of  the  efforts  she  had  made  to  keep 
them  within  proper  time  limits. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Atwater  Mason  was  a  member  of  the  Board.  It  was 
written  of  her:  “Speaking  of  the  great  women  I  have  known  person¬ 
ally,  I  come  to  a  friend  and  neighbor  for  many  years,  Caroline  At- 
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water  Mason.  Mrs.  Mason  is  best  known  through  her  historical 
novel  ‘The  Lily  of  France’  used  in  some  colleges  as  model  for  classes 
in  literature.”  She  was  the  author  of  many  other  successful  books. 
M  rs.  Mason  remarked  to  a  friend  that  while  she  had  known  Mrs. 
Crawford  as  a  modest,  sweet,  hard-working  member  of  the  Board, 
she  was  delighted  and  somewhat  surprised  at  the  ability,  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  and  firmness  she  was  showing  as  president  of  the 
district. 

Your  grandmother  never  became  a  great  speaker,  though  the  ad¬ 
dresses  she  gave  were  clear  and  well  arranged,  expressed  intelligently 
what  she  wanted  to  say,  and  were  always  well  received.  Perhaps  her 
feet  were  a  little  too  solidly  on  the  ground,  for  she  seldom  used  fine 
phrase  or  poetic  figure  which  so  much  adorn  speech.  Her  remarks 
had  the  directness  of  a  legal  argument.  She  did,  however,  develop 
into  an  unusually  good  presiding  officer,  for  which  her  directness  of 
speech  especially  fitted  her.  She  prepared  the  programs  for  and 
directed  many  meetings.  The  programs  were  well  balanced  with 
factual  and  inspirational  addresses,  and  she  usually  provided  a  round¬ 
table  where  competent  women  discussed  practical  questions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  women  of  the  local  churches.  This  she  deemed  of  great 
importance,  for  so  many  hard  working  women  do  not  know  how  to 
accomplish  successfully  what  they  want  to  do. 

The  business  of  the  New  England  District  was  by  no  means  of 
small  volume  or  of  light  importance.  During  her  administration  there 
were  about  fifty  missionaries  on  the  foreign  field  from  New  England. 
Of  these  more  than  forty  were  supported  by  the  New  England  Dis¬ 
trict.  This  support  included  salaries,  traveling  expenses,  and  con¬ 
siderable  equipment  for  their  work.  The  health,  welfare  and  comfort 
of  these  missionaries  came  within  the  compass  of  such  support.  These 
missionaries  were  resident  in  stations  widely  flung;  they  were  in 
China,  Burma,  and  India,  where  distances  were  great  and  transpor¬ 
tation  slow;  they  were  in  the  Philippines,  on  several  islands  of  the 
group;  they  were  up  the  long  reaches  of  the  Congo.  They  were 
physicians,  nurses,  teachers,  and  evangelists,  but  all  primarily  mis¬ 
sionaries  spreading  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  and  offering  them¬ 
selves  as  examples  of  it.  Their  circumspect  and  sacrificial  lives,  their 
helpfulness  to  others,  and  their  neat  and  hospitable  homes  exerted  a 
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great  influence  for  good  upon  the  people  among  whom  they  were 
stationed. 

Though  actuated  by  the  same  motives  in  becoming  missionaries, 
they  are  individuals,  each  with  her  own  opportunities,  visions,  hopes, 
and  discouragements.  They  could  not  be,  and  were  not,  dictatorially 
treated  as  a  herd.  They  needed  sympathy,  understanding,  and  help, 
and  to  be  made  to  feel  that  there  was  a  strong  body  of  their  sisters 
at  home,  who,  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  would  sustain  them  in 
carrying  on  without  fear. 

The  cultivation  of  the  home  held  required  constant  attention.  The 
labor  and  methods  of  the  Board  in  constantly  keeping  the  great  en¬ 
terprise  before  the  women  of  the  District  have  been  indicated. 

Among  the  many  missionaries  who  were  entertained  in  the  home 
was  one  bearing  our  name,  Miss  L.  Jennie  Crawford,  located  for  many 
years  at  Suifu,  Szechuan  Province,  West  China.  Of  her  it  was  written, 
“In  the  temporary  absence  of  any  doctor  in  the  Suifu  hospital,  Miss 
Crawford  has  done  more  than  double  duty  with  her  faithfulness, 
cheerfulness  and  devotion  which  is  so  characteristic.”  Do  you  not 
wish  I  could  add  to  that  statement  the  words  “of  every  Crawford”? 
Alas,  it  is  true  of  only  some  Crawfords  and  some  of  them,  Crawfords 
by  marriage.  Among  the  things  preserved  by  your  grandmother  was 
a  card  of  Christmas  Greeting  to  which  was  attached  a  star  shaped 
and  velvety  blossom  of  the  edelweiss: 

From  the  rugged  land  of  Szechuan, 

From  the  sacred  Mount  of  Omei. 

On  the  card,  among  other  things,  Miss  Crawford  wrote,  “I  picked 
this  on  Mount  Omei  this  summer  at  an  altitude  of  1 1,000  feet.  From 
the  same  place  I  could  see  the  25,000  feet  high  snow  mountains  of 
Tibet.  Szechuan  is  such  a  grandly  mountainous  country  I  like  it.” 

Another  was  Miss  Margaret  Suman,  at  first  on  the  Congo,  and  then 
at  Capiz,  Panay,  in  the  Philippines.  At  one  time  she  wrote,  “The 
railroad  stole  our  playground,  chicken  pox  stayed  with  us  four  months, 
and  in  November  came  the  most  severe  cyclone  in  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant  of  Capiz,  when  800  houses  were  demolished  and  the 
mission  property  seriously  damaged.”  A  writer  comments,  “The 
story  of  the  tornado  formed  a  thrilling  chapter,  but  the  brave  mis- 
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sionary  classes  it  among  the  light  afflictions  which  are  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.”  Miss  Suman  must  be  fond  of  children,  for  since  her  return  she 
has  mothered  the  children  of  missionaries  in  Hasseltine  House  in 
Newton  Center. 

Then  there  was  Miss  Linnie  M.  Holbrook,  so  long  at  'Pina  in  the 
Garo  Hills  in  Assam.  For  many  years  the  Watertown  Baptist  Church 
was  responsible  for  her  salary.  She  once  wrote,  “We  have  sixty  of 
the  very  nicest  girls  in  the  Garo  Hills  in  the  Middle  English  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  nearly  all  are  Christians,  and  forty  of  the  jolliest  little 
boys  and  girls  in  the  Province  in  the  new  kindergarten.  Of  course 
we  are  happy.”  Miss  Holbrook  is  now  enjoying  her  retirement  in 
California  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  service. 

Who  shall  measure  the  good  such  devoted  missionaries  have  done? 

During  your  grandmother’s  administration  of  eight  years  the  an¬ 
nual  meetings  were  held  in  all  the  states  of  New  England.  They 
occupied  two  days  and  were  made  much  of  for  spreading  a  greater 
interest  in  mission  work  in  the  localities  in  which  they  were  held.  At 
one  time  when  an  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Worcester  I  went  there 
for  the  evening  session.  She  had  no  sooner  taken  her  place  with  her 
speakers  on  the  platform  than  she  espied  me,  and  down  she  came. 
“Here  you,  what  are  you  here  for?”  She  knew  very  well  what  I  was 
there  for,  which  was  to  see  her  run  the  meeting,  but  after  some  dodg¬ 
ing  I  said,  “Oh,  I  came  up  to  hear  Mrs.  Montgomery.”  “Well,  in 
that  case,  you  may  stay,  but  you  must  behave.”  And,  I  think,  rather 
pleased,  she  returned  to  the  platform.  She  turned  to  Mrs.  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  said,  “  You  have  one  admirer  at  least  here.”  “  Who  might 
that  be?”  “My  husband  who  came  from  Boston  to  hear  your  ad¬ 
dress.”  “A  mere  subterfuge.  Much  more  likely  he  came  to  see  you 
preside.”  The  church  was  filled  with  a  sympathetic  audience,  and  the 
addresses  were  received  with  enthusiasm.  Her  opening  remarks  were 
short  as  were  the  introductions  of  the  various  speakers.  Her  effort 
seemed  to  be  to  turn  the  light  upon  them  and  to  give  them  their  full 
time.  People  seldom  attend  conventions  to  hear  the  person  who  pre¬ 
sides;  they  come  to  hear  the  advertised  speakers,  but  many  a  meeting 
has  been  impaired  in  its  proper  influence  by  long  addresses  and  in¬ 
troductions  of  the  presiding  officer.  She  never  erred  in  that  particular. 

One  of  the  things  that  your  grandmother  tried  to  do  and,  during 
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her  administration,  did  do,  was  to  have  personal  touch  with  the 
circles  in  each  of  the  churches  in  the  district.  This,  of  course,  in¬ 
volved  a  very  large  correspondence.  But  she  felt  that  if  these  women 
had  some  personal  word  from  her,  their  contact  with  the  board  and 
secretaries  would  have  greater  intimacy  and  a  greater  feeling  of  fel¬ 
lowship.  Several  evenings  a  week  were  devoted  to  such  correspond¬ 
ence.  She  learned  the  condition  of  these  churches,  and  something  of 
their  difficulties.  On  one  occasion  the  Missionary  Union  had  trouble 
in  hearing  from  a  number  of  the  churches  of  the  district,  and  asked 
her  aid.  In  a  very  few  days  she  had  replies,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
from  the  faithful  women  of  all  but  one  of  these  slothful  churches. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Woman’s  Baptist 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  the  Jubilee  year,  occurred  in  1921.  To  com¬ 
memorate  the  event  the  National  Society  determined  upon  a  National 
Thank  Offering  of  $365,000,  a  thousand  dollars  for  each  day  of  the 
year.  The  amount  apportioned  to  the  New  England  District  was 
$69,600.  The  district  had  just  closed  the  year,  in  which  it  had  raised 
over  $94,000  for  its  regular  work.  Miss  Hilda  L.  Olson,  a  woman  of 
very  unusual  ability  in  finance,  was  chosen  president  of  the  Jubilee 
fund  for  the  New  England  District.  Expressing  the  general  feeling 
of  the  women  of  the  district  she  afterwards  wrote: 

Must  we  think  of  the  Jubilee  in  dollars?  For  thus  it  seems  when  we 
start  off  the  story  with  a  call  for  gifts  for  money.  But  why  not?  “He  who 
loves  most  gives  most”  and  how  better  show  our  thanksgiving  than  in 
giving.  But  this  last  call  was  staggering.  Could  we  do  it?  She  whom  you 
had  elected  as  your  Jubilee  president  felt  it  would  be  impossible  yet  did  not 
dare  voice  her  thought  lest  it  spread;  for  even  back  of  the  doubt  was  the 
feeling  that  it  might  be  done.  Every  member  [of  the  Board]  rallied  to  the 
call. 

There  was  some  sentiment  in  the  work  ahead,  expressed  in  the  way  of 
women:  “We  felt  that  every  good  business  house  has  a  reserve,  and 
so  we  set  our  share  at  $72,000  or  $6,000  for  each  of  the  twelve  months 
with  $1,500  for  each  week  (four  to  a  month)  and  $300  for  each  Sab¬ 
bath  Day  with  $200  for  a  District  Day  (all  days  of  ten  hours  each) 
thus  making  a  Sabbath  hour  $30  with  $200  for  each  week  day  hour 
and  thereby  eliminating  all  fractions  so  tiresome  to  women.” 

The  plans  were  carried  out  by  the  Jubilee  president  aided  by  a 
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council  of  twelve,  one  for  each  month,  who  in  turn  were  aided  by  a 
council  of  weeks. 

It  was  a  year  of  great  activity;  every  Baptist  Church  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  reached  and  most  of  them  responded  with  gifts  large  or 
small.  When  it  was  all  over,  there  had  been  received  and  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  New  England  District  the  remarkable  sum  of 
$111,583.85  besides  scholarship  pledges  of  $600,  making  a  grand 
total  for  the  Jubilee  fund  of  $1 12,233.35. 

It  was  a  remarkable  performance.  Miss  Olson’s  doubts  were  quite 
reasonable,  but  there  was  among  the  women  an  abiding  faith  that 
there  is  “The  Glory  of  the  Impossible’’  which  may  become  not  only 
possible  but  an  accomplished  fact. 

“The  campaign,  begun  with  a  prayer  for  guidance,  ends  in  prayer 
of  thanksgiving.” 

Your  grandmother  was  in  the  midst  of  this  campaign,  her  advice 
and  aid  being  frequently  sought.  She  visited  many  circles  and  as- 
sociational  meetings  and  aided  in  other  ways.  She  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  the  headquarters. 

A  happy  custom  was  instituted  of  dedicating  to  the  natal  day  of 
some  person  certain  amounts  of  money  as  they  were  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  National  Society.  A  dedication  was  made  to  your 
grandmother  as  follows: 

One  National  Day  $1,000.00 

Given  by  the  New  England  District  for  our  District  President,  Mrs.  Fred  E. 
Crawford,  dedication  her  Natal  Day,  June  4th,  to  our  Jubilee,  in  hearty 
tribute  to  her  for  her  faithfulness  and  zeal  in  this  work  of  the  kingdom  and 
as  an  expression  of  our  love  and  loyalty  to  her. 

In  the  final  report  of  the  campaign  for  the  Jubilee  fund  is  printed 
“Our  President’s  Message.” 

Among  all  the  many  pleasant  duties  of  the  President  of  the  District  none 
gives  greater  satisfaction  than  this,  of  expressing  on  behalf  of  the  District 
our  appreciation  of,  and  our  thanks  to,  those  who  really  put  over  this  won¬ 
derful  Jubilee  gift. 

The  marked  success  of  the  great  enterprise  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
generalship,  the  unstinted  devotion  to  the  cause  and  the  faith  in  our  fellow 
women  of  our  Jubilee  president,  the  treasurer  of  the  District,  Miss  Hilda  L. 
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Olson,  who  through  a  well  chosen  cabinet  of  twelve  women,  effectually 
carried  the  plan  to  the  circles. 

We  believe  also  that  the  gift  expresses  the  loyal  devotion  to,  and  faith  of 
our  Baptist  women  who  responded  so  nobly  in  the  Woman's  American 
Baptist  Mission  Society. 

So  we  are  all  watching  eagerly  the  transforming  of  this  gift  into  life 
radiant  with  Gospel  love  and  hope  to  the  women  and  children  who  sit  in 
darkness. 

We  have  a  great  hope,  too,  that  a  stewardship  for  ever-widening  circles 
of  substantial  gifts  fraught  with  ardent  prayer  for  the  beloved  work  may 
continue  in  the  years  to  come  to  be  the  privilege  of  our  Woman’s  American 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  until  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 


Mattie  C.  Crawford 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  Home  Again 


Twenty-five  years  had  now  come  and  gone  since  that  morning  in 
1897  when  your  grandmother  visited  Mrs.  Peabody  and  offered  her¬ 
self  for  work  in  the  great  enterprise  of  Missions.  She  had  reached 
the  age  of  three  score  years.  Time  had  dealt  gently  with  her.  She 
remained  the  same  erect,  sprightly,  handsome  woman  her  youth  had 
presaged.  She  was  never  robust,  always  somewhat  frail,  weighing 
only  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Her  health,  but  with  a 
little  margin  of  safety,  had  been  generally  good.  Occasionally  she 
would  lose  weight,  but  a  little  family  nursing  usually  brought  her 
back  to  normal.  At  one  time  her  loss  of  weight  reached  a  disquieting 
point.  We  persuaded  her  to  move  to  a  room  less  exposed  to  noise, 
where  she  could  sleep  later  in  the  morning  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
breakfast  in  bed.  She  also  followed  a  course  of  diet,  largely  of  milk, 
then  well  known,  but  now  lost  in  the  deluge  of  vitamins,  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  proteins  of  our  modern  dietetically  scientific  age.  But  it 
was  a  number  of  months  before  she  was  back  to  normal  in  weight  and 
vigor.  Her  blood  was  good  in  quality  but  never  quite  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age  in  quantity.  When  in  England,  with  its  chill  and  dampness,  she 
became  subnormal  in  temperature.  A  very  skillful  physician  then 
put  her  to  bed  and  gave  her  a  tonic  of  some  sort;  in  a  week  or  ten  days 
she  had  regained  her  normal  temperature.  She  seldom  had  to  cancel 
appointments  on  account  of  illness,  but  sometimes  overtaxed  her 
strength  in  keeping  them.  Tired  at  the  end  of  the  day  she  appeared 
in  the  morning  rested,  refreshed  and  resilient.  But  we  felt  that  there 
was  a  gradual  lessening  of  physical  vigor  such  as  she  had  maintained 
so  long. 

I  might  divulge  that  at  our  summer  home  one  day,  when  the  young 
people  were  seeing  how  high  they  could  kick,  she,  though  three  score 
and  five,  took  her  turn  and  registered  a  kick  well  up  among  the  best. 
Th  is  kick  we  have  preserved  in  a  movie  film. 

During  these  twenty-five  years  her  sons  had  grown  to  manhood. 
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Two  had  left  home  to  seek  their  fortunes.  They  carried  with  them 
the  ideals  made  manifest  to  them  by  her  life  and  teaching.  The  eldest 
son  married,  and  a  motherless  daughter-in-law  became  the  true 
daughter  of  a  daughterless  mother.  7'hey  each  answered  a  deeply 
felt  longing  in  the  other.  An  affection  of  unusual  dulcitude  developed 
between  them,  which  I  am  sure  is  now  cherished  as  a  golden  memory. 

After  the  sons  left  home  the  house  seemed  too  large  for  our  wants, 
and  it  was  somewhat  enlarged  and  made  into  two  apartments.  The 
eldest  son  and  his  family  became  occupants  of  the  upper  apartment. 
There  were  two  grandchildren,  and  later  another  came  to  brighten 
both  households.  The  arrangement  was  ideal.  It  was  almost  like 
living  over  again  the  childhood  years  of  her  own  children.  But  she 
considered  herself  strictly  emeritus,  the  management  of  the  new  gen¬ 
eration  was  in  other  hands,  and  also  the  discipline,  which  she  gen¬ 
erally  approved. 

You  grandchildren  remember  how  often  you  ran  in  on  your  way 
from  school  to  tell  Gram  something,  and  how  you  seldom  forgot  to 
raid  the  cookie  jar  and  pilfer  a  few  crackers  on  your  way  out.  You 
have  not  forgotten  how  she  opened  her  heart  to  receive  you  and  hear 
of  your  successes  or  defeats  and  sometimes  your  complaints.  Our 
dinner  hour  was  usually  a  little  earlier  than  theirs,  and  quite  fre¬ 
quently  the  children  happened  in,  just  happened  in  you  know,  to 
take  a  preliminary  bite  with  us,  a  kind  of  hors  d’oeuvre,  an  appetizer, 
before  their  later  repast. 

One  day  David,  then  in  the  second  grade,  came  in  and  among  other 
things  said, 

“Grammie,  I  think  I  am  pretty  smart,  but  Annusch  is  smarter 
than  I  am.” 

“And  who  is  Annusch?” 

“Annusch,  he  is  an  Armenian  boy  who  sits  next  to  me  in  school, 
and  Annusch  is  awful  smart.”  I  do  not  know  whether  Annusch  has 
maintained  his  prestige,  but  David  found  that  if  he  was  to  travel 
with  the  leaders  he  must  take  stock  of  his  resources. 

One  cherished  recollection  of  the  writer  is  that  of  your  grandmother 
and  her  youngest  granddaughter,  “little  Ann,”  during  the  two  declin¬ 
ing  years  of  her  life,  lying  on  the  couch  in  the  small  sunroom,  talking, 
talking,  of  the  things  of  life  which  to  the  one  were  all  in  the  future,  and 
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to  the  other  almost  all  in  the  past.  Such  hours  were  of  infinite  com¬ 
fort  to  her. 

I  used  to  tell  her  that  she  occupied  a  strong  position,  for  if  the 
grandchildren  became  too  obstreperous  she  could  chase  them  home, 
but  such  occasions  seldom,  perhaps  never,  happened. 

This  glimpse  into  the  intimacy  of  the  household  reveals  the  con¬ 
cern  that  existed  there  about  your  grandmother’s  health.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  felt  that  she  was  doing  too  much,  and  had  begun 
gently  to  urge  her  to  drop  some  of  the  burdens  and  responsibilities 
incident  to  her  work.  They  wished  her  to  take  life  a  bit  easier  with 
more  leisure  for  rest  and  recreation.  She  was  not  only  interested  in 
the  work  for  missions;  the  work  absorbed  her.  She  was  giving  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  they  felt  too  much  of  her  strength.  Her  decision 
was  determined  in  a  measure  at  least  by  the  circumstances  that  de¬ 
veloped  at  that  time. 

After  the  first  World  War  the  advantages  of  combination  and  merger 
were  recognized  and  the  practice  became  general  in  commerce  and 
industry.  In  fact  the  idea  became  almost  a  passion  among  men  han¬ 
dling  what  is  usually  termed  big  business.  Small  companies  were 
merged  into  large  ones,  and  sometimes  the  so-called  holding  companies 
were  formed  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  several  industries  and,  while 
preserving  their  identities,  to  manage  them  as  a  unit.  In  this  way 
expenses  were  reduced;  there  were  fewer  executive  officers,  less  over¬ 
head,  less  overlapping  of  territory  served,  and  generally,  it  was 
claimed,  a  greater  efficiency. 

The  idea  of  merger  and  combination  spilled  over  into  the  realm  of 
beneficence  and  spread  among  the  managers  of  the  great  denomina¬ 
tional  enterprises.  One  plan  of  gigantic  proportions  was  envisaged 
of  merging  all  the  missionary  activities  of  all  the  denominations  into 
one  corporation,  of  raising  a  vast  amount  of  money,  and  putting  the 
whole  thing  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  After  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  had  been  spent,  this  plan  fell  through.  The  denominations 
then  took  up  the  plan  of  combining,  each  its  own  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions;  at  least  that  was  the  case  with  several  of  them. 

The  Baptist  denomination  made  effective  the  merger  of  its  various 
corporations  formed  to  carry  out  the  beneficences  of  the  denomination 
by  the  organization  of  a  corporation  known  as  the  Baptist  Northern 
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Convention,  a  kind  of  holding  company  with  a  board  of  directors  and 
the  usual  officers  and  committees.  This  over-corporation  under  its 
bylaws  holds  its  annual  meeting  or  meets  in  convention  once  each 
year,  and  by  an  ingenious  legal  arrangement  of  membership  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  convention  become  ex  officio  delegates  to,  and  members 
of,  the  various  constituent  corporations  carrying  on  the  charitable 
work  of  the  denomination,  each  of  which  holds  its  annual  meeting 
during  the  convention  and  as  a  part  of  its  proceedings.  This  unifica¬ 
tion,  to  use  a  word  less  connected  with  commercial  affairs,  was  effected 
at  a  convention  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  May  1919. 

An  integral  part  of  the  plan  for  this  combination  was  the  unified 
budget.  Before  this  time  each  of  the  constituent  societies  had  made  its 
appeal  for  funds  to  the  local  churches,  and  separate  collections  and 
contributions  had  been  made.  Under  the  unified  budget  only  one  ap¬ 
peal  was  to  be  made  to  each  church,  the  appeal  to  include  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  church  and  also  contributions  for  the  beneficences 
of  the  denominations  as  a  whole.  The  funds  so  raised  for  the  various 
activities  of  the  denomination  were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  North¬ 
ern  Convention  and  by  it,  through  a  finance  committee,  apportioned 
to  the  constituent  societies  according  to  their  several  needs,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  this  finance  committee.  As  a  corollary  to  the  unified 
budget  no  other  collections  were  to  be  taken  up  or  contributions 
asked  for  in  the  local  church  during  the  year.  But  some  churches 
refused  assent  to  this.  If  Christian  giving  is  to  be  considered  a  medi¬ 
cine  to  be  taken  for  the  good  of  the  soul,  the  unified  budget  provided 
that  it  should  be  taken  at  one  gulp,  and  be  over  with. 

There  was  some  opposition  to  the  plan  and  some  hesitancy  among 
the  constituent  societies  about  joining  in  this  merger  of  interests. 
The  greatest  opposition  came  from  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  especially  from  the  women  of  the  East,  and  that  is  what 
concerns  us  here  because  the  effect  of  it  all  influenced  your  grand¬ 
mother’s  action.  It  was  sharply  maintained  that  the  money  raised 
by  the  Woman’s  Society  should  not  and  did  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  united  budget.  The  Society  as  such  made  no  appeal 
for  funds.  Indeed,  as  individuals  they  helped  the  other  societies  in 
raising  their  funds.  They  were  gleaners  after  the  others  had  reaped 
the  harvest  and  gone:  the  amount  of  money  they  raised  for  their 
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particular  work  would  make  little  or  no  difference  with  the  unified 
budget.  However,  the  national  officers  after  much  discussion  and 
great  hesitation  took  the  society  into  the  Northern  Convention. 

Although  the  finance  committee  in  her  own  church  enforced  it  at 
first,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  the  rule  against  seeking  any  other 
contributions  was  soon  honored  more  by  its  violation  than  by  its 
integrity,  and  the  benign  medicine  of  Christian  giving  soon  came  to 
be  administered  in  frequent  doses  as  the  needs  arose.  Without  deny¬ 
ing  the  benefits  and  effectiveness  of  the  unified  budget,  this  perhaps 
is  as  it  should  be. 

Your  grandmother  was  deeply  moved  on  this  subject.  She  felt 
that  the  plan  deprived  women  of  the  privilege  of  doing  what  so  many 
of  them  had  done  from  time  long  gone,  that  is,  of  making  a  little 
go  a  long  way,  a  little  which  took  nothing  from  anybody  else,  but 
which  seemed  somehow  to  accomplish  great  results.  The  very  idea 
of  being  able  to  help  a  little  and  knowing  that  that  little  reached  its 
purpose  with  small  administration  costs,  was  near  the  center  of  the 
divine  attraction  that  held  women  together  and  brought  them  into 
close  emotional  contact  with  their  sisters  abroad.  Moreover,  she  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  plan  marked  the  loss  of  the  initiative  in  the  missionary 
movement,  and  indicated  that  it  was  ceasing  to  be  aggressive.  The 
laity,  she  believed,  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  their  traditional 
freedom  of  using  their  money  as  they  saw  fit  and  to  submit  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  dictation  in  the  hope  that  the  diminishing  income  might  be  used 
more  effectively. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  April  1921,  your  grand¬ 
mother  made  an  address  on  the  subject  of  mission  education  in  the 
churches.  This  was  after  an  experience  of  two  years  with  the  uni¬ 
fied  budget.  The  address  was  not  very  optimistic  nor  very  full  of 
enthusiasm.  The  amount  apportioned  to  the  Society  under  the  uni¬ 
fied  budget  plan  had  fallen  considerably  short  of  its  budget  require¬ 
ments  and  the  amount  the  Society  had  been  raising.  There  was  no 
way  permitted  under  the  plan  by  which  the  Society  might  raise  the 
balance.  The  wise  must  share  their  oil  with  the  rest. 

In  her  address  she  clung  to  the  thesis  that  the  success  of  missions 
in  the  field  of  operation  was  due  to  and  in  proportion  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  about  missions  in  the  home  churches.  “They  go  hand  in  hand; 
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without  intelligence  at  home  the  work  could  not  he  done  abroad.” 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  talk: 

All  that  our  missionaries  have  done  was  made  possible  by  the  splendid 
organization  at  home  which  had  its  foundations  in  the  hearts  of  our  Baptist 
women  in  our  church  circles.  Without  these  women  in  our  circles  this  great 
missionary  work  could  not  have  been  done.  For  years  these  circles  were  the 
only  source  of  missionary  training  in  many  of  our  churches.  The  great  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission  Society  has  been  due  much  to  the  fact 
that  women  have  really  made  a  study  of  the  work  as  the  foreign  field  through 
the  study  books  and  the  literature  sent  out  by  our  Society. 

She  recalled  the  fact  that  the  women  of  the  North  had  just  raised 
almost  half  a  million  dollars  as  a  thank  offering  on  the  occasion  of  its 
Jubilee  anniversary. 

And  the  great  point  I  want  to  make  is  this,  that  if  the  New  World  move¬ 
ment  is  to  be  successful,  such  success  will  have  to  be  based  upon  wide  dis¬ 
semination  of  missionary  education  throughout  the  whole  church. 

We  are  not  all  of  us  sure  that  the  present  plan  of  our  Board  of  Promotion 
is  the  best  plan  or  that  it  will  be  the  permanent  plan  by  which  our  great 
denomination  carries  out  its  fulfilment  of  the  New  World  Movement?  To 
some  of  us  it  seems  that  our  society  is  in  a  very  serious  situation.  We  have 
never  given  up  our  constitution,  yet  we  find  ourselves  merged  in  the  whole 
in  such  a  degree  that  in  our  churches  many  circles  have  lost  their  identity 
nearly  one-third.  We  were  assured  this  should  not  be,  and  I  am  sure  the 
officers  of  the  Northern  Convention  do  not  wish  it  to  be. 

She  quotes  from  an  article  in  the  magazine,  Missions ,  by  Mrs.  Mont¬ 
gomery  : 

There  are  1,000  less  mission  circles  this  year  than  we  had  a  year  ago  — 
If  you  love  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  emphasize  the  women’s  circles.  It  must 
be  much  stronger  if  the  denomination  is  to  prosper —  Look  into  the  matter 
of  the  woman's  circle:  reorganize  them  if  they  have  been  given  up;  organize 
new  ones  where  there  are  none. 

^  our  grandmother  continues: 

Why  should  the  circles  disband?  I  know  that  the  great  responsibility 
has  been  taken  away  from  them,  namely  the  raising  of  the  budget.  But  they 
tell  us  that  we  have  a  larger  work  to  do  now.  We  are  responsible  for  the 
whole  budget,  and  you  understand,  do  you  not,  that  the  Woman’s  Society 
does  not  get  its  whole  budget  unless  the  whole  church  budget  is  secured. 

Those  who  love  our  Woman’s  work  have  hearts  big  enough  for  our  own 
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efficient  organization  and  for  a  hearty  appreciation  and  cooperation  in  the 
great  ideal  set  before  our  denomination  in  the  New  World  movement.  The 
fact  that  we  feel  called  to  do  special  work  for  women  and  children  does  not 
hinder  our  entering  heartily  into  the  aims  of  our  denomination. 

That  these  words  have  a  significance  in  the  past  tense  as  well  as  the 
present  is  shown  by  the  next  quotation. 

I  understand  that  in  other  denominations  there  have  been  reorganiz¬ 
ations  in  which  the  Women’s  Societies  have  joined,  but  in  no  other  case 
have  the  women  given  up  their  treasury  and  the  raising  of  their  own  budget. 

Under  the  circumstances  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  most  important 
that  our  women  realize  that  they  are  related  to  the  Board  of  Promotion  to¬ 
day;  our  budget  is  so  merged  in  the  whole  that  our  Woman’s  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  Society  cannot  receive  its  full  budget  for  running  expenses  unless  the 
whole  big  budget  for  all  the  Societies  concerned  is  raised.  Realizing  this  we 
will  try  to  become  more  intelligent,  better  informed  concerning  our  de¬ 
nominational  plans  and  so  do  our  part,  our  utmost  toward  reaching  the 
great  goals  of  our  denomination. 

Your  grandmother  was  entirely  familiar  with  the  women’s  circles 
in  the  churches  and  the  important  work  they  were  doing.  It  dis¬ 
tressed  her  to  see  them  disband  or  otherwise  lose  their  identity.  She 
believed  that  after  all  it  is  the  faithful  remnant  that  keeps  society  in 
its  various  activities  and  certainly  the  church  going.  The  circles 
had  demonstrated  that  religious  education  could  be,  perhaps  must 
be,  carried  on,  if  at  all,  in  the  church,  and  by  its  members.  She  did 
not  think  that  any  outside  agency  could  by  its  reports  and  literature, 
however  finely  gotten  up,  accomplish  that  end.  And  incidentally  it 
may  be  said  that  she  suspected  that  if  the  gleaners  had  full  bins, 
there  must  be  some  trouble  with  the  harvesters  if  their  bins  also  were 
not  overflowing,  especially  when  the  gleaners  had  worked  with  the 
harvesters  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  that  date,  and  almost  midway  in 
the  years  she  passed  on  with  them.  Whether  she  drew  the  right  in¬ 
ferences  from  the  events  of  her  day,  whether  she  was  right  or  wrong, 
is  beside  the  mark.  The  effect  of  it  all  upon  her  actions  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing  here.  That  these  events  did  have  their  effect  there  is  no 
doubt.  Perhaps  she  was  discouraged;  perhaps  she  felt  that  the  ground 
which  in  the  faith  of  the  New  England  women  had  seemed  so  firm  had 
been  torn  from  under  her  feet;  perhaps  she  became  overcome  with  a 
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sense  of  weariness;  perhaps  she  thought  of  the  wishes  of  her  family 
that  had  always  backed  her  with  help,  sympathy,  and  love.  What¬ 
ever  the  reason  for  it,  we  find  the  following  spread  upon  the  records 
of  the  New  England  District: 

After  eight  years  of  devoted  service  as  President  of  the  Board  Mrs. 
Crawford  feels  obliged  to  retire  from  that  office.  This  action  is  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  by  all  and  the  members  wish  to  express  their  sincere  appreciation  of 
all  she  has  done,  and  what  her  work  has  been  to  the  cause.  Although  Mrs. 
Crawford  can  no  longer  serve  as  President  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  have 
her  still  remain  a  member  of  the  Board  and  help  with  her  wise  counsel  and 
valuable  suggestions  as  she  has  done  in  the  past. 

She  remained  a  member  of  the  Board  until  her  death. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Missions  and  Young  People 

As  I  am  writing  these  later  chapters  of  this  memoir  of  your  grand¬ 
mother  I  am  impressed  with  the  fear  that  you  will  not  find  them  as 
interesting  to  you  as  were  the  earlier  chapters,  due  not  so  much  to  the 
quality  of  her  activities  as  to  the  object  to  which  those  activities  were 
directed.  Missions  are  not  demanding  or  even  interesting  to  your 
generation  generally;  they  were  both  interesting  and  demanding  to 
her  generation. 

There  may  be  two  reasons  for  this  change  of  mental  attitude  with 
reference  to  the  whole  subject.  It  may  be  said  that  missions  are  not 
as  important  as  they  then  were,  though  your  grandmother  would 
not  for  a  moment  assent  to  such  a  proposition.  There  have  been  great 
changes  all  over  the  world  in  the  customs  and  opportunities  of  the 
people.  The  Turk  has  laid  aside  his  fez,  the  zenanas  have  opened 
their  doors,  all  nations  have  modern  arms,  secular  education  has  be¬ 
come  widespread.  On  the  other  hand  missions  may  be  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  ever  but  your  generation  has  lost  interest  in  them  because 
of  lack  of  knowledge  about  them  and  of  the  principles  and  purposes 
on  which  they  are  based,  or  because  of  a  feeling  that  education  and 
material  progress  among  the  peoples  to  whom  missionaries  are  sent 
have  made  missions  unnecessary. 

Whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  I  want  to  digress  at  some  proper 
point  in  this  memoir  to  discuss,  for  a  moment,  the  place  that  missions 
occupied  in  the  polity  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  America  half  a 
century  ago,  when  your  grandmother  became  so  much  interested. 
The  missionary  cause  was  much  more  vividly,  and  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  emotionally,  in  the  minds  and  on  the  hearts  of  the  church 
members  than  it  is  today.  The  missionary  enterprise  was  mentioned 
far  oftener  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  conversation  of  the  laity.  It  was 
a  real  issue  in  the  work  of  the  churches.  The  benevolent  purview  of 
Christian  people  and  indeed  of  all  people  was  more  worldwide.  Al- 
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though  the  world  has  in  effect  become  smaller  by  reason  of  all  the 
vast  improvements  in  transportation  and  the  spread  of  information, 
its  parts,  the  nations,  are  farther  apart  in  all  those  emotions  and 
sentiments  that  are  presumed  to  be  the  heritage  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  Christian  people.  Whether  the  growth  of  a  narrower 
nationalism  is  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  breaking  down  of  these 
ideals  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  may  be  a  question,  but  that  they 
have  broken  down  in  the  sense  that  they  are  less  widely  held  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

Missions  were  then  taken  more  seriously  by  the  churches.  The 
great  command,  the  marching  orders  of  the  Church,  as  Wellington 
is  said  to  have  called  it,  —  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature  —  was  one  of  the  foremost  ideals  of  Church 
polity  and  was  heard  more  often  among  the  communicants.  The 
ignorance,  the  degradation,  the  moral  and  spiritual  darkness  of  the 
people  in  pagan  lands  appealed  to  the  sympathy  and  moved  the 
religious  emotions  of  the  Church  to  a  far  greater  degree.  It  was  felt 
that  only  the  Gospel  of  Christ  could  save  them  and  raise  them  into 
spiritual  truth  and  self  respect.  If  these  people  could  have  the  Gospel 
sent  to  them  and  would  receive  it,  the  foundation  stone  of  their  ad¬ 
vancement  would  be  laid.  Paul’s  words  were  more  often  quoted, 
“How  shall  they  call  upon  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  and 
how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard,  and  how 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?”  Missionaries,  they  felt,  with  a 
renewed  apostolic  commission  must  be  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel  as 
Paul  preached  it  to  the  pagans  of  the  Roman  world.  From  every 
point  of  view,  economic,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  although  the 
spiritual  element  was  controlling,  the  churches  believed  that  there 
was  no  greater  need  and  no  better  opportunity  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  Paul’s  Roman  world  than  there  was  in  India,  Burma,  and  Africa 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  stirring  of  the  emotions  resulted  in  a 
Christian  fervor  for  missions  that  has  largely  passed  away. 

Great  conventions  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  arouse 
the  people  to  help  sustain  and  maintain  the  missionary  program. 
There  was  a  youth  movement  culminating  in  student  conferences  at 
which  young  men  and  women  volunteered  for  the  foreign  field,  a 
youth  movement  for  service  far  different  from  the  youth  movement 
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of  today  which  seeks  government  alms  but  does  not  offer  personal 
service  in  any  direction.  “The  world  for  Christ  in  this  generation” 
was  one  of  the  many  slogans  often  blazoned  in  large  letters  at  such 
conferences.  No  one  can  read  the  missionary  literature  of  that  day 
without  perceiving  the  emotional  fervor  of  those  engaged  in  Mis¬ 
sions,  which  constituted  the  dynamics  underlying  the  whole  Christian 
crusade. 

It  may  be  said,  and  is  said,  that  much  of  the  emotional  dynamics 
has  gone  out  of  all  religious  work,  including  Missions,  and  that  the 
technique,  to  use  a  much  abused  word,  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
now  the  Social  Gospel  to  make  a  pleasant  and  proper  environment 
for,  and  educational  processes  to  educate,  both  the  youth  at  home 
and  the  pagan  abroad  into  the  Christian  graces.  However  that  may 
be,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  while  your  grandmother  did  not 
unduly  give  way  to  her  emotions  but  was  carrying  out  the  plan  long 
in  her  mind,  the  situation  was  such  that  it  made  the  work  she  chose 
to  do  natural  and  in  no  way  singular. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  great  missions  of  Paul  were  not  to  primitive 
or  even  backward  people,  but  to  those  having  material  and  educational 
standards  of  life  equal  or  superior  to  his  own.  Clearly  it  was  the  view 
of  the  early  Church  that  the  educated  and  the  sophisticated  of  An¬ 
tioch,  Ephesus  and  Rome  needed  the  Gospel  as  much  as  and  perhaps 
more  than  the  humble  and  more  primitive  people  of  the  less  advanced 
parts  of  the  earth.  Such  has  been  the  view  of  the  militant  Church  of 
all  ages. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  those  in  good  environment,  having  a 
wealth  of  things  by  which  life  is  made  easier,  are  prone  to  confuse 
these  abundant  means  by  which  they  live  with  the  ends  for  which 
they  should  live,  living  mostly  for  the  one  and  largely  forgetting  the 
other.  Such  confusion  has  been  apparent  in  periods  of  prosperity  in 
all  ages  and  in  many  countries.  It  is  far  from  being  absent  today,  and 
it  influences  every  activity  of  life. 

After  all,  the  purpose  of  Missions  was  not  primarily  to  carry  schools, 
hospitals,  and  better  means  by  which  to  live  to  those  less  fortunate  in 
those  respects.  These,  however  good  in  themselves,  were  of  the  means 
and  methods  by  which  the  true  purpose  of  Missions  might  be  carried 
out.  It  was  a  case  indeed  where  not  only  the  end  justified  the  means 
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but  the  means  to  some  degree  justified  themselves.  The  real  purpose 
of  Missions  was  and  should  be  to  carry  to  those  who  have  it  not,  a 
knowledge  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  by  whom  He  is  revealed  to  men, 
and  the  Bible  which  tells  of  Him,  so  that  they  may  know'  Him,  turn 
to  Him  and  be  saved,  and  the  ends  for  which  they  live  be  changed  to 
higher  aspirations.  Such  was  the  expressed  purpose  of  Missions  fifty 
years  ago. 

If  now  the  means  by  which  Missions  are  properly  carried  on  have 
become  confused  with  the  real  purpose  for  which  they  were  instituted, 
your  lack  of  interest  may  be  explained  if  not  justified. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Results  of  Missionary  Efforts 

Contributed  by  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Robbins 

Foreign  Missions — taking  the  good  news  of  Christ  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  globe  —  was  a  cause  very  dear  to  Mrs.  Crawford’s  heart,  and 
one  to  which  she  gave  years  in  various  capacities.  In  1903  she  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Woman’s  American 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  and  continued  as  a  member  of  that 
Board  until  1913.  From  1913  to  1921  she  was  President  of  the  New 
England  District,  and  from  1929  to  1932  Civic  Chairman.  What  of 
this  movement  to  which  she  gave  herself  with  such  devotion,  and 
which  she  followed  with  the  keenest  interest  all  her  life? 

Professor  Kenneth  Scott  I.atourette  of  Yale,  in  his  book,  Missions 
Tomorrow ,  says: 

The  results  of  the  missionary  enterprise  have  been  too  striking  to  make 
dominant  anything  other  than  the  note  of  amazing  success.  Because  of  the 
missions  of  the  closing  day  millions  have  begun  a  new  life  with  God.  In 
many  a  people  and  nation  vigorous,  growing  Christian  communities  have 
arisen.  It  must  be  repeated  that  the  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
missionary  enterprise  has  been  one  of  the  major  factors  making  for  social 
change  and  for  the  liberation  and  ennoblement  of  the  human  spirit.* 

Baptists  have  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  American 
Foreign  Missionary  enterprise.  Adoniram  Judson,  the  first  American 
foreign  missionary,  became  a  Baptist.  He  it  was  who  established 
that  greatest  of  all  Baptist  Foreign  Fields,  the  Burma  Mission.  In 
1903,  the  year  that  Mrs.  Crawford  became  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  Woman’s  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  the 
fields  to  which  Northern  Baptists  sent  missionaries  had  1125  Baptist 
churches,  648  of  them  self-supporting,  with  a  total  membership  of 
117,031.  Baptists  were  maintaining  1,156  schools  of  all  grades,  from 

*  K.  S.  I.atourette,  Missions  Tomorrow ,  p.  97.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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primary  school  through  college,  and  there  were  42,064  under  instruc¬ 
tion.  Judson  College  had  completed  its  first  decade.  The  Baptist 
Mission  Press,  Rangoon,  erected  its  new  building.  A  Christian  chapel 
had  been  built  at  Aungbinle  to  mark  the  scene  of  Judson ’s  sufferings. 
In  Assam,  work  had  been  resumed  at  Sadiya,  northernmost  outpost 
of  that  Mission,  and  a  site  secured  for  the  Jorhat  Christian  Schools. 
In  South  India  plans  were  being  laid  for  the  Day-Jewett  Memorial 
Church  in  Ongole.  In  Japan  the  Gospel  ship,  Fukuin  Maru ,  was 
carrying  her  blessed  ministry  to  the  islands  of  the  Inland  Sea.  And  in 
the  Philippines,  “after  five  years  of  missionary  occupation,”  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Visayan  language  had  been  completed. 

This  was  the  picture  in  1903,  the  year  that  Mrs.  Crawford  began 
her  service  with  the  Woman’s  Board.  What  of  the  picture  today  — 
or,  to  give  a  truer  picture,  in  1 94 1 ,  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
war  had  had  such  far-reaching  effects  upon  our  work  in  all  fields? 
In  1941  there  were  3,559  Baptist  churches  on  our  ten  mission  fields, 
2,738  of  these  were  self-supporting,  and  the  total  church  membership 
was  408,806.  There  were  3,858  schools  of  all  grades,  including  col¬ 
leges,  with  163,117  under  instruction.  In  30  hospitals  and  66  dis¬ 
pensaries  38,366  in-patients,  and  483,804  out-patients  had  been 
treated,  and  14,086  operations  performed.  Some  13,300  had  been 
added  to  the  church  by  baptism  during  that  one  year. 

But  mere  figures  cannot  begin  to  tell  the  story  of  these  years  of 
Christian  witness  in  the  lands  beyond.  In  India,  the  land  of  caste, 
caste  lines  have  begun  to  break.  Brahmins  and  Sudras  have  confessed 
Christ  with  the  lowly  untouchables.  In  Burma  the  Pyinmana  Agri¬ 
cultural  School,  through  its  graduates  and  by  means  of  yearly  in¬ 
stitutes,  has  been  bringing  people  better  housing,  better  crops,  better 
living.  In  Bengal-Orissa,  pumps  designed  at  Balasore  Technical 
School  have  brought  pure  water  to  many  in  that  thirsty  land.  Jud¬ 
son  College  graduates  have  taken  their  places  as  leaders  in  govern¬ 
ment,  in  medicine,  in  business,  and  in  the  church  in  Burma.  The 
Baptist  Mission  Press  through  its  book  van  has  taken  the  printed 
word  to  villages  far  and  wide.  Chinese  Christians  have  carried  on 
valiantly  in  the  face  of  war,  and  have  bodily  transplanted  their 
universities  thousands  of  miles  to  the  West  as  the  tide  of  invasion  has 
swept  on.  Somehow,  behind  the  war’s  blank  wall  of  silence,  Japanese 
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Christians  are  maintaining  their  witness,  and  Philippine  Christians 
wait  the  day  of  their  deliverance. 

What  of  the  Christian  personalities  who  have  emerged  because 
of  the  devoted,  sacrificing  labors  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  equal 
devotion  and  sacrifice  that  have  been  shown  here  at  home,  where 
loyal  supporters  have  provided  the  resources  to  make  these  triumphs 
possible.  Take  just  a  few  of  the  Christian  leaders  who  have  arisen  in 
the  last  four  decades. 

In  1904,  Mrs.  Crawford’s  second  year  as  a  member  of  the  Woman’s 
Hoard,  there  entered  Judson  College,  Rangoon,  a  slim  and  graceful 
Burmese  girl,  Ma  Saw  Sa.  Prepared  in  the  Mission  schools  of  Danu- 
byu,  Bassein,  and  Zigon,  she  was  a  devoted  Christian.  She  gave  much 
time  to  visiting  the  hospitals  of  Rangoon,  trying  to  lead  the  women 
patients  to  Christ.  What  she  saw  there  awakened  her  to  the  need  for 
Christian  women  doctors,  and  she  resolved  to  study  medicine.  She 
went  on  to  Calcutta  for  further  training,  and  in  1911  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  licentiate  in  mid-wifery  and  surgery,  the  first  Burmese 
woman  to  become  a  physician.  She  went  to  Dublin  to  specialize 
further.  She  obtained  by  examination  a  fellowship  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  diploma  of  public  health.  Returning 
to  Burma,  she  not  only  won  a  place  for  herself  as  a  skilled  physician, 
but  she  became  a  leader  in  all  that  pertained  to  community  welfare. 
In  time  she  was  called  upon  to  head  the  great  Dufferin  Hospital  in 
Rangoon.  Later  she  relinquished  this  position  to  carry  on  what  she 
felt  was  a  wider  service  in  the  field  of  private  practice.  Christians 
and  non-Christians  alike  recognized  her  unusual  abilities,  and  she 
was  chosen  to  go  to  London  as  the  only  woman  delegate  from  Burma 
to  serve  on  the  Joint  Select  Committee  and  aid  in  formulating  the  new 
Constitution  for  Burma.  She  became  a  member  of  Burma’s  Senate 
again  the  only  woman  to  hold  such  an  office.  Her  outstanding 
abilities,  her  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  human  welfare,  and 
above  all,  her  devotion  to  the  Master  give  Ma  Saw  Sa  a  leading  rank 
in  any  community,  East  or  West. 

It  was  during  Mrs.  Crawford’s  Presidency  of  the  New  England 
District  (1917)  that  there  graduated  from  Judson  College  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  students  that  college  has  ever  had — Thra  San  Ba. 
He  was  a  Karen,  of  that  race  to  whom  George  Dana  Boardman  gave 
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his  “crowded  hour”  of  glorious  ministry,  the  race  that  owes  to  the 
Christian  Gospel  its  remarkable  advance  from  slavery  and  darkness 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  Thra  San  Ra,  following 
his  graduation  from  Judson  College,  taught  for  two  years  at  the  Ko 
Tha  Byu  School,  Bassein.  Then  he  came  to  America  to  study  at 
Newton  Theological  Institution.  His  scholarship  put  him  in  the 
front  ranks.  He  became  known  and  loved  by  a  host  of  friends  in 
America.  Returning  to  Burma,  he  accepted  a  professorship  at  the 
Karen  Theological  Seminary,  Insein.  Some  years  later,  the  Karen 
Christians  of  Bassein  called  him  to  take  over  responsibilities  pre¬ 
viously  held  by  missionaries.  He  served  first  as  Principal  of  the 
Nichols  Sgaw  Karen  High  School,  then  as  Superintendent  of  the 
great  Bassein  Sgaw  Karen  Mission,  with  its  cooperatives,  its  schools, 
and  its  175  churches.  He  was  recognized  as  one  of  Burma’s  out¬ 
standing  Christian  leaders,  and  in  1928  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
Jerusalem  Conference  of  the  International  Missionary  Council.  Thra 
San  Ba  was  only  forty-nine,  when,  early  in  1942,  he  was  killed  by  a 
bomb  in  the  fighting  over  Bassein.  An  educator  of  first  rank,  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  ability,  a  Christian  gentleman  loved  and  respected  by 
thousands,  who  can  measure  the  contribution  that,  in  Thra  San  Ba, 
Christian  missions  made  to  Burma! 

So  remarkable  were  the  abilities  and  so  outstanding  the  character 
and  leadership  of  another  Judson  graduate,  Dr.  U  Hla  Bu,  that  in 
1940  Dr.  Gordon  Jury,  then  Principal,  resigned  the  office  that  U  Hla 
Bu  might  become  Judson’s  first  Burmese  Principal.  Dr.  U  Hla  Bu 
has  his  Master’s  degree  from  Calcutta,  his  doctorate  from  King’s 
College,  London  University.  He  had  been  Assistant  Professor  at 
Judson  College,  then  Dean  of  Men,  and  he  brought  to  the  Principal- 
ship  distinguished  scholarship  and  real  administrative  capacity. 

So  one  might  go  on,  naming  one  after  another  of  Burma’s  Christian 
leaders,  doctors,  educators,  pastors,  government  officials,  men  and 
women  in  all  walks  of  life,  who  are  worthy  disciples  of  the  Master. 

Turning  now  to  India,  what  are  the  fruits  of  Christian  Missions 
there,  where  for  centuries  caste  has  throttled  in  its  iron  grip  any  de¬ 
sire  for  uplift  on  the  part  of  the  poor  outcaste,  “the  mud-sills  of 
humanity”?  Let  an  Indian  Christian  speak,  V.  S.  Azariah,  himself 
born  into  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  Hindu  caste  system,  now 
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Bishop  of  the  Anglican  Diocese  of  Dornakal,  Chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Christian  Council,  known  through  Christendom  as  a  preacher 
of  power.  He  says:  “What  has  Christianity  done  for  us  who  are  con¬ 
verts  and  your  brethren?  It  has  lifted  us  socially.  Adults  have 
learnt  to  read.  Our  children  live,  study,  and  eat  alongside  of  any  who 
may  have  come  into  our  religion  from  any  other  caste.  We  have  risen 
in  the  estimation  of  other  castes  because  of  our  education  and  char¬ 
acter.  It  has  raised  our  womanhood.  The  Christian  women  stand 
higher  than  Hindus  in  education.  Infant  marriages  are  unknown 
among  us;  purdah  (seclusion  of  women)  is  unknown.  Our  home  life 
is  generally  known  to  be  pure  and  happy.  It  has  removed  the  customs 
and  habits  that  have  been  the  causes  of  our  past  degradation.  Christian¬ 
ity  has  brought  us  fellowship  and  brotherhood.  It  has  treated  us  with 
respect,  and  it  has  given  us  self-respect.  Best  of  all,  Christianity  has 
given  us  happiness  and  joy  that  can  only  come  by  the  knowledge  that 
God  has  forgiven  our  sins  and  has  made  us  His  children  in  Christ.  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  us  makes  us  hate  sin,  and  live  new 
lives.  All  this  has  been  the  result  of  years  of  service,  patiently  and 
with  love  poured  out  for  us  by  thousands  of  consecrated  men  and 
women,  both  Indian  and  foreign  who  have  labored  to  improve  our 
lot.  We  are  not  a  finished  product,  but  no  man  can  deny  that  we  are 
growing,  moving  toward  the  goal.  If  you,  like  us,  should  choose  Christ 
you  will  find  in  Him,  not  empty  words,  but  an  opportunity  for 
abundant  life.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Bishop  Azariah  lays  upon  each  convert  he 
welcomes  into  the  Christian  fellowship  the  injunction  that  daily  he 
shall  three  times  place  a  hand  on  his  head  and  say:  “  I  am  a  baptized 
Christian.  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel.” 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  ablest  delegation  that 
attended  the  great  Tambaram,  Madras,  meetings  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council,  December  12-29,  1938,  was  not  the  delegation 
from  the  lands  long  Christian  —  Britain,  America,  or  any  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Continental  Europe  —  no,  it  was  the  delegation  from  China 
that  in  spiritual  power  and  Christian  leadership  brought  the  maxi¬ 
mum  to  those  meetings.  Among  the  delegates  from  China  was  Dr. 
Wu  Yi-Fang,  since  1928  president  of  Ginling,  one  of  China’s  greatest 
colleges  and  its  largest  college  for  women.  Dr.  Wu  has  been  a  leader 
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in  China’s  New  Life  Movement,  she  is  today  Chairman  of  the  China 
National  Christian  Council,  and  she  is  one  of  the  five  chairmen  of  the 
People’s  Political  Council.  In  1937  when  the  advance  of  the  Japanese 
threatened  Nanking,  Dr.  Wu  organized  the  trek  of  Ginling  students 
and  faculty  to  the  safety  of  West  China.  By  river  steamer,  bus, 
donkey,  and  on  foot  they  journeyed  2,500  miles  to  Chengtu  and  early 
in  the  fall  of  1938  resumed  work  there.  Dr.  Wu  has  recently  visited 
America,  challenging  those  of  the  older  churches  to  unite  with  the 
younger  churches  in  building  a  new  world.  She  says:  “The  Christian 
Church  has  given  tremendous  and  lasting  service  to  the  Chinese 
people  in  our  life  and  death  struggle,  and  we  look  to  the  Christian 
philosophy  of  life  for  the  future.  Through  the  common  experience  of 
tragic  suffering,  we  are  all  resolved  to  win  an  enduring  peace.  Out 
of  the  traditions  of  China,  we  Chinese  Christians  seek  to  bring  to  the 
new  age  our  contribution  of  tolerance  and  love  of  peace.  I  quote 
from  a  prayer  written  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury:  ‘Lord,  make 
me  worthy  of  peace.’” 

It  was  in  April,  1938,  while  the  Ginling  students  were  on  their  trek 
to  Chengtu,  that  another  of  China’s  great  Christians,  also  a  college 
president,  fell  a  martyr  to  his  outspoken  convictions.  This  was  Her¬ 
man  C.  E.  Liu,  President  of  the  University  of  Shanghai.  This  Uni¬ 
versity  was  established  by  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  the  Woman’s  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
and  the  Southern  Baptists  in  1906,  during  the  period  when  Mrs.* 
Crawford  was  a  member  of  the  Woman’s  Board.  By  1937  the  Uni¬ 
versity  had  a  student  body  of  1160,  including  235  women,  and  nu¬ 
merous  buildings  on  the  fifty-three  acre  site  along  the  Whangpoo  River. 

Herman  Liu  was  a  third  generation  Christian,  a  direct  product  of 
Baptist  missionary  effort.  He  graduated  from  Soochow  University  in 
1917,  then  studied  in  America,  and  received  his  M.A.  from  the  Lbii- 
versity  of  Chicago  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia.  From  1922-1928 
he  was  a  national  educational  secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  He  was 
chief  Chinese  delegate  to  the  World  Conference  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  held 
at  Helsingfors,  Finland,  in  1926.  In  1938  Dr.  Liu  was  called  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  University  of  Shanghai,  and  showed  marked  abil¬ 
ity  in  guiding  the  destiny  of  that  great  educational  institution. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  China  and  besieged  Shanghai,  the 
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University  was  in  the  direct  line  of  fire.  Located  between  the  oppos¬ 
ing  forces,  the  buildings  were  badly  damaged,  and  the  University  was 
driven  into  the  International  Settlement.  As  students  were  being 
reestablished  in  crowded  temporary  quarters  in  November,  1937,  Dr. 
Liu  wrote:  “Whatever  happens,  this  Christian  University  of  ours  must 
carry  on.  Our  hearts  are  bleeding  over  the  terrible  conflict  and  the 
awful  suffering  and  destruction.  We  believe  the  Christian  churches 
in  China  will  not  fail  in  the  hour  of  unprecedented  crisis  and  the 
University  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  beacon  light  of  the  Christian 
faith.” 

Letters  and  rumors  warned  Dr.  Liu  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
He  knew  that  he  was  on  the  enemy’s  blacklist,  but  he  said:  “I  am 
trusting  in  God  and  following  His  will.  When  I  think  of  the  Lord  on 
the  cross,  I  am  ready  for  anything.”  On  April  7,  as  he  was  walking 
along  Bubbling  Well  Road  in  the  International  Settlement  with  Mrs. 
Liu,  two  gunmen  assassinated  him.  But  his  work  goes  on,  and  his 
Christian  witness  continues  to  bear  fruit  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
Chinese  students. 

No  account  of  the  impact  of  Christian  Missions  in  China  would  be 
complete  without  some  mention  of  Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek.  It  was 
in  1880  that  the  captain  of  a  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  won  to  Christ  a 
Chinese  boy  named  Soong.  The  lad  attended  college  in  America,  re¬ 
turned  to  China,  and  became  a  leading  Methodist  preacher.  He 
married  a  devoted  Christian,  and  their  six  children  have  all  become 
noted  figures  in  modern  China.  The  three  sons  have  held  important 
positions  in  the  Chinese  Government.  Of  the  daughters,  one  is  the 
wife  of  China’s  Finance  Minister;  one  married  Sun  Yat-sen,  founder 
of  the  Chinese  Republic,  and  the  third,  Mei-ling,  is  Madam  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  Her  passionate  devotion  to  China  and  her  able  advocacy 
of  China’s  cause,  have  made  her  known  throughout  the  world. 

One  of  Madam  Chiang’s  strongest  childhood  impressions  is  of  her 
mother  going  to  a  room  she  kept  for  the  purpose  on  the  third  floor  of 
their  house  to  pray.  “When  we  asked  Mother’s  advice  about  any¬ 
thing,  she  would  say,  ‘  I  must  ask  God  first.”’  My  mother’s  influence 
on  the  General  has  been  tremendous.  His  own  mother  was  a  devout 
Buddhist.  It  was  my  mother’s  influence  and  personal  example  that 
led  him  to  become  a  Christian. 
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“One  day  I  was  talking  with  Mother  about  the  imminent  Japanese 
menace,  and  I  suddenly  cried  out: .‘Mother,  why  don’t  you  pray  that 
God  will  annihilate  Japan?’  She  turned  her  face  away  for  a  time. 
Then  looking  gravely  at  me,  she  said:  ‘When  you  pray,  or  expect 
me  to  pray,  don’t  insult  God’s  intelligence  by  asking  Him  to  do  some¬ 
thing  which  would  be  unworthy  even  of  you,  a  mortal!’  That  made 
a  deep  impression  on  me.  And  today  I  can  pray  for  the  Japanese 
people,  knowing  that  there  must  be  many  who,  like  Kagawa,  suffer 
because  of  what  their  country  is  doing  to  China.” 

Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek  says: 

With  me,  religion  is  a  very  simple  thing.  It  means  to  try  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul  and  strength  and  mind  to  do  the  will  of  God.  I  used  to  pray  that 
God  would  do  this  or  that.  Now  I  pray  only  that  God  will  make  His  will 
known  to  me.  How  is  it  done?  By  daily  communion  with  Him.  One  can¬ 
not  expect  to  be  conscious  of  God’s  presence  when  one  has  only  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  Him.  I  feel  that  God  has  given  me  a  work  to  do  for 
China.  Constantly  exposed  to  dangers,  I  am  unafraid.  I  know  that  noth¬ 
ing  can  happen  either  to  the  General  or  to  me  till  our  work  is  done. 

Like  Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek,  in  these  war  days  when  feeling  runs 
so  high  we  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  perhaps  the  outstanding 
Christian  of  our  generation,  that  humble  little  Japanese  whose  in¬ 
jured  eyes  peer  out  at  us  through  thick  lenses,  and  whose  sweet  smile 
bears  witness  that  love  is  truly  the  law  of  his  life.  Toyohiko  Kagawa 
was  born  in  Kobe,  Japan,  July  io,  1888.  His  family  was  well-to-do, 
but  his  parents  died  when  he  was  four,  and  his  childhood  was  most 
unhappy.  In  his  teens  he  met  two  missionaries  whose  loving  friend¬ 
ship  won  him  to  Christ,  and  not  long  afterward  he  resolved  to  dedi¬ 
cate  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  When  he  announced  his  deci¬ 
sion,  his  family  disinherited  him,  but  he  persisted  in  his  plans  to 
enter  the  Christian  ministry.  While  still  in  college,  he  was  stricken 
with  tuberculosis,  and  went  to  the  seashore  to  recover  his  health. 
There  he  gave  himself  to  the  service  of  the  fishing  folk  about  him, 
and  drafted  the  first  of  the  books  which  were  later  to  make  him  one 
of  the  foremost  writers  of  Japan.  He  returned  to  Kobe,  entered  the 
seminary,  and  then  began  his  work  in  the  slums,  perhaps  the  worst  in 
all  the  world.  In  the  very  worst  of  these,  a  district  policemen  feared 
to  visit  unless  they  went  in  groups,  Kagawa  made  his  home.  He  had 
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only  one  room,  six  feet  square,  without  bed,  stove,  table,  or  chair. 
People  turned  to  him  for  help  —  ill,  diseased,  filthy,  the  very  dregs  of 
humanity — but  he  shared  with  them  the  little  he  had,  teaching 
them,  caring  for  them  in  sickness,  washing  their  clothes  with  his  own 
hands.  In  time  he  contracted  an  eye  disease  from  which  he  has  never 
fully  recovered.  In  1914  he  came  to  America,  attended  Princeton 
Seminary  and  studied  social  service  institutions  in  this  country. 
Highly  paid  positions  were  offered  him  when  he  returned  to  Japan, 
but  he  refused  them  all  and  returned  to  his  little  room  in  the  slums. 
The  intolerable  conditions  of  the  Japanese  workers  pressed  upon  him, 
and  he  set  himself  to  remedy  them.  More  than  once  he  was  arrested, 
often  he  was  beaten.  He  saw,  too,  the  plight  of  Japan’s  millions  of 
farmers,  and  in  1931  the  first  true  peasant  union  in  Japan  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Kagawa’s  hut.  Kagawa  has  led  in  the  development  of 
peasants’  cooperatives,  gospel  schools,  and  in  magazines  designed  to 
promote  the  cooperative  movement  among  the  peasants.  He  has 
built  up  a  medical  cooperative  in  Tokyo,  with  its  own  hospital  and 
some  6,000  members,  and  has  been  responsible  for  the  organization 
of  consumers’  cooperatives  in  many  of  the  large  cities.  He  is  a  pacifist, 
and  in  1928  organized  the  National  Anti-War  League  in  Japan.  He 
has  been  steadfastly  opposed  to  the  imperialist  policy  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  has  dared  to  apologize  publicly  for  Japan’s  aggression  in 
China.  He  has  been  the  leading  spirit  back  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
Movement,  uniting  Christian  forces  in  a  campaign  for  a  million 
Christians  in  Japan,  with  love  the  center  of  their  social  life.  As  a 
speaker  and  a  writer,  his  reputation  is  world-wide.  Prayer  is  at  the 
very  heart  of  his  life,  and  early  each  morning  he  spends  a  full  hour 
in  fellowship  with  God.  Everywhere  he  is  known  as  the  fearless 
champion  of  the  poor,  a  true  follower  of  Him  who  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  who  rested  the  genuineness  of  his 
message  on  the  fact  that  “  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them.” 

And  yet  these  are  but  a  very,  very  few  of  the  great  host  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  in  the  far  corners  of  the  world,  who  rise  up  to  call  us  blessed 
because,  through  Foreign  Missions,  we  have  led  them  to  know  Him 
Whom  we  delight  to  call  Savior  and  Lord. 
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I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  add  to  the  admirable  chapter  contrib¬ 
uted  by  Dr.  Robbins  the  following  correspondence.  General  Arnold 
occupies  the  distinguished  position  as  head  of  our  Army  Air  Forces, 
a  position  which  enables  him  to  have  first  hand  information  on  the 
subject  about  which  he  writes.  Missions  like  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters  have,  after  many  days,  returned  to  furnish  comfort  and  safety 
to  our  imperilled  soldiers  among  people  we  are  accustomed  to  think 
of  as  savage,  barbarous  and  cruel. 


May  15,  1944 

General  Henry  H.  Arnold 
Commanding  General 
Army  Air  Forces 
Pentagon  Building 
Arlington,  Virginia 

Dear  General  Arnold: 

From  time  to  time  Air  Corps  officers  have  told  me  stories  describing  the 
effect  that  Christian  missions  have  had  on  our  air  warfare  in  the  South 
Pacific.  For  example,  one  story  relates  how  our  boys  often  bail  out  over 
jungle-covered  islands  where  some  time  in  the  past  Christian  missionaries 
from  America  have  worked  among  the  natives.  As  a  result  of  the  missionary 
effort,  natives  are  found  who  speak  broken  English  and  are  friendly  toward 
the  American  boys  and  have  fed,  nursed  and  brought  them  from  island  to 
island  through  Jap  lines  back  to  American  bases.  One  pilot  told  me  that 
the  Japs  put  a  heavy  bounty  on  the  head  of  each  American  airman  in  an 
attempt  to  stop  the  natives  from  aiding  American  boys  in  this  manner. 
Some  officers  have  credited  the  work  of  Christian  missionaries  in  past  years 
for  this  friendly  attitude.  I  am  deeply  interested  to  learn  whether  these 
stories  are  true  and  whether  or  not  missionary  effort  can  be  given  credit  for 
the  saving  of  the  lives  of  our  American  airmen. 

Now  the  reason  for  my  inquiry:  My  old  dad,  who  is  in  his  87th  year,  is 
writing  the  memoirs  of  my  mother.  Years  ago  Mother  was  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  foreign  missions  and  gave  much  of  her  spare  time  to  this  good  work. 
Undoubtedly  the  devotion  of  American  mothers  in  maintaining  Christian 
missionaries  in  China  led  to  the  conversion  of  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  because  of  this  fact  (although  China  is  less  than  one  per  cent  Christian) 
a  Christian  Chinese  Government  will  sit  at  the  Peace  Table.  The  Lord 
surely  works  in  wondrous  ways  in  multiplying  the  efforts  of  these  American 
women  a  hundredfold. 

During  a  recent  visit  with  my  dad  in  Boston  I  told  him  that  I  enjoyed 
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the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  and  that  I  should  be  glad  to  ask  you  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  stories  that  have  come  to  me.  I  wonder  whether  you 
have  any  data  in  the  Air  Corps  records  bearing  upon  the  effect  of  missions 
in  the  South  Seas,  and,  if  so,  whether  or  not  you  could  make  a  statement 
covering  this  subject  that  could  be  incorporated  in  the  little  biography  of 
my  mother.  It  w'ould  so  forcibly  emphasize  the  point  of  the  biography  — 
that  a  small  life  unselfishly  and  nobly  lived  is  multiplied  in  strange  ways. 
If  we  can  show  that  even  one  young  American  boy’s  life  was  saved  because 
of  missionary  work  among  natives,  the  work  of  our  devoted  mothers  will 
have  been  repaid  many  times. 

I  apologize  for  this  long  letter,  knowing  the  great  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  on  your  shoulders  at  this  time.  .  .  . 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  C.  Crawford 

HEADQUARTERS,  ARMY  AIR  FORCES 
Washington 

25  May  1944 

Mr.  F.  C.  Crawford 
2196  Clark  wood  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  Crawford: 

I  am  glad  to  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  your  letter  of  15  May  to 
confirm  your  impression  that  missionary  effort  in  the  South  Pacific  and  other 
areas  has  frequently  been  responsible  for  saving  the  lives  of  American  air¬ 
men  brought  down  in  combat.  Not  only  have  English-speaking  natives 
trained  in  mission  schools  facilitated  the  return  of  our  men  to  their  own 
lines,  but  more  important  than  any  command  of  the  language  the  natives 
may  have  acquired  is  their  general  good  will  for  this  country  and  its  men. 
It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  tell  the  full  story,  but  when  the  history  of 
the  war  is  written  it  will  show  a  repeated  indebtedness  to  the  results  of  the 
self-sacrificing  labors  of  American  and  other  Christian  missionaries. 

I  note  with  appreciation  the  reference  to  your  mother’s  active  interest  in 
foreign  missions,  and  can  assure  you  that  the  experience  of  more  than  one 
American  airman  bears  out  your  statement  “that  a  small  life  unselfishly 
lived  is  multiplied  in  strange  ways.”  You  are,  of  course,  free  to  pass  on  the 
above  statement  to  your  father  for  quotation  in  his  biography  of  your 
mother.  .  .  . 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  H.  Arnold, 
General,  U.  S.  Army, 
Commanding  General,  Army  Air  Forces 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Odds  and  Ends 

I  have  spoken  of  the  many  activities  in  the  life  of  your  grandmother, 
activities  relating  to  her  home,  her  friends,  her  church,  her  work  for 
missions,  and  something  of  her  recreations,  but  in  a  dissociated  way. 
Of  course  they  were  all  going  on  together  and  made  up  a  busy  life 
indeed.  There  were  other  things  that  claimed  her  attention  also.  She 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Watertown  Woman’s  Club,  organized 
in  1894,  a  club  always  vigorous  in  action  and  doing  worthwhile  things. 
She  maintained  a  constant  interest  in  the  club  even  after  she  had 
become  an  honorary  member  through  long  membership.  She  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Harvard  Woman’s  Club  of  Boston,  made 
up  of  the  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  men  who  are  or 
have  been  connected  with  Harvard  University.  She  seemed  to  enjoy 
this  club  better  than  any  other  of  her  social  contacts,  for  she  met 
there  so  many  able,  unusual  and  friendly  women.  She  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  a  member  of  the  District  Nursing  Association  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  Home  for  Aged  People. 

She  supported  the  charitable  and  civic  activities  of  the  town,  but 
her  interest  in  such  things  went  far  afield.  After  her  death  I  found 
that  she  was  contributing  to  more  than  a  score  of  objects  beyond  the 
limits  of  her  immediate  locality,  about  some  of  which  I  knew  noth¬ 
ing.  Some  of  these  objects  were  of  an  educational  nature,  especially 
those  concerning  the  spread  of  information  among  young  people  re¬ 
lating  to  the  effects  of  alcohol.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Cathedral  Garden  Club  and  through  its  pictures  and  literature  fol¬ 
lowed  the  gradual  growth  of  the  garden  with  its  rare  trees  and  shrubs, 
its  beautiful  landscaping,  its  antique  walls  and  sculptures  and  its 
lovely  flowers.  When  she  was  in  Washington  she  did  not  fail  to  visit 
the  cathedral  and  gardens. 

Your  grandmother  had  strong  views  on  the  subject  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  as  we  shall  see  in  another  chapter.  She  believed  that  the  en- 
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forcement  of  law  is  vital  to  our  form  of  government  and  our  liberties. 
The  way  to  have  good  laws  is  to  enforce  all  laws;  then  the  bad  laws 
will  be  repealed  and  fewer  laws  will  be  required. 

An  event  occurred  which  finally  amused  her,  but  for  the  moment 
was  exciting.  It  was  during  prohibition  times  and  while  she  was,  I 
think,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Civic  Relations  of  the  Woman’s 
Club.  There  had  been  called  a  hearing  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
on  a  petition  to  grant  licenses  to  certain  or  all  the  druggists  in  town 
to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  on  doctors’  prescriptions.  A  number  of 
citizens,  including  one  of  the  ministers,  was  present  in  opposition, 
and  your  grandmother  was  among  them.  It  was  well  known  that 
there  were  several  doctors  who  were  giving  prescriptions  for  liquor  to 
all  and  sundry,  sick  or  well,  who  had  the  price,  two  of  whom  main¬ 
tained  offices  in  a  business  block.  After  the  proponents  of  the  petition 
had  been  heard  an  opportunity  was  given  to  those  in  opposition,  but 
no  one  responded.  She  waited  what  seemed  to  her  a  long  time  as  the 
sluggish  moments  went  by.  She  feared  that  the  hearing  might  be 
declared  closed.  Finally  after  waiting  as  long  as  she  dared  to,  she 
rose.  Perhaps  a  little  upset  by  having  to  lead  in  the  matter,  and  pro¬ 
voked  by  an  aside  remark  about  women  interfering  with  matters  not 
their  concern,  she  rather  forcibly  expressed  herself  substantially  as 
follows,  —  I  think  I  have  as  much  right  as  anyone  in  this  town  to 
speak  on  this  question.  My  family  has  lived  here  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years.  My  people  have  always  been  law  abiding  and  have 
had  the  best  interests  of  the  town  at  heart.  During  all  that  time  their 
children  on  their  way  to  school  have  not  had  to  pass  rumshops.  I  see 
no  reason  why  my  children  should  have  to  pass  them  in  the  form  of 
doctors’  offices.  Everybody  knows  that  there  are  doctors  in  this  town 
who  are  giving  out  prescriptions  for  liquor  to  anyone  who  has  the 
price  of  two  dollars,  violating  their  duties  both  as  physicians  and  as 
citizens.  Some  of  them  have  offices  in  business  blocks  to  make  their 
evasions  of  the  law  easier.  I  see  no  reason  why  druggists  should  be 
licensed  to  help  them  carry  on  this  nefarious  trade.  These  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  liquor  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  police.  Why  are  the 
facts  not  made  public  so  that  the  people  may  judge  for  themselves? 
I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  business.  She  said  much  more  of  like 
tenor. 
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A  day  or  two  later  a  lawyer  came  into  my  office  and  announced 
that  he  represented  two  doctors  who  had  offices  in  a  business  block. 
He  further  stated  in  rather  precise  language  that  his  clients  felt  that 
they  had  been  injured  and  damaged  by  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford  at  the  hearing  and  he  demanded  that  she  print  a  retraction  in 
the  local  paper  or  else  proceeding  in  law  would  be  taken  against  her. 
I  replied  that  I  did  not  think  Mrs.  Crawford  intended  to  single  his 
clients  out  from  certain  others  and  if  she  had  unjustly  accused  them 
she  would  be  the  first  to  set  things  right.  I  suggested  that  if  his 
clients  would  make  a  list  of  all  the  prescriptions  for  liquor  they  had 
given  in  the  last  three  months,  giving  the  serial  number  of  the  pre¬ 
scription,  the  amount  of  liquor  and  the  disease  for  which  it  was  pre¬ 
scribed,  I  would  ask  Mrs.  Crawford  to  make  a  statement  in  writing 
and  we  would  have  both  statements  printed  in  the  local  paper.  I 
would  not  ask  for  the  names  of  the  patients,  but  only  the  amount  of 
the  liquor  and  the  disease  for  which  it  was  prescribed,  but  the  pre¬ 
scription  book  must  be  open  to  police  inspection.  I  said  1  thought 
this  proceeding,  which  would  not  preclude  his  right  of  action,  was  no 
more  than  fair  and  then  the  public  could  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
matter.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  she  heard  no  more  about  it. 

During  all  the  years  she  never  lost  her  interest  in  her  water  colors. 
They  were  her  recreation,  her  solace  and  her  revivifier.  They  took 
her  mind  away  from  the  cares  of  home  and  her  work  outside  the  home 
and  she  became  completely  absorbed  in  the  color,  form  and  beauty 
of  the  things  she  saw.  The  sketches  reproduced  in  this  memoir  are 
among  the  many  she  made. 

Mrs.  Peabody,  who  succeeded  your  grandmother  as  president  of  the 
New  England  District,  after  two  years  was  retiring  from  all  de¬ 
nominational  mission  work;  so  it  came  about  that  your  grandmother 
was  asked  to  give  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1923  an  appreciation  of 
Mrs.  Peabody  and  her  long  years  of  labor  for  the  denomination  and 
the  cause  of  Missions.  The  episode,  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
is  so  characteristic  of  your  grandmother  that  I  will  tell  the  whole 
story. 

One  morning  she  said  to  me,  “Mrs.  Peabody  is  going  to  retire  from 
all  denominational  work  at  the  end  of  this  year.  I  am  asked  by  the 
Board  to  prepare  a  paper  about  it  to  be  read  at  that  meeting.  Will  you 
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help  me?”  “Sure  I  will;  do  you  know  about  what  you  want  to  say?” 
“Yes.”  “Then  you  write  out  what  you  want  to  say,  and  when  I 
come  home  we  will  go  over  it.”  When  I  came  home  that  night  I 
found  she  had  it  done,  about  a  thousand  words.  I  suggested  changing 
the  position  of  some  subordinate  clauses  in  a  few  sentences  and  now 
and  then  a  word  more  euphonious  or  better  expressing  her  meaning 
and  that  was  all.  “Say,  this  is  pretty  good,”  I  told  her,  “not  too 
fulsome,  but  just  about  right.  You  have  done  a  good  job.” 

Soon  afterward  we  met  Professor  Frederick  L.  Anderson,  of  the 
Newton  Theological  Seminary,  at  some  function.  He  said,  “I  have 
read  your  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Peabody  and  it  is  about  the  best  of 
that  kind  of  writing  that  I  remember.  Such  things  are  not  so  easy  to 
do.”  “ Thank  you,  Doctor,”  she  replied.  “Hut  you  know  my  hus¬ 
band  helped  me.”  In  a  fashion  so  well  known  to  his  friends  he  bowed 
and  said,  “ That  is  just  as  it  should  be  between  man  and  wife.” 
“But  hold  on  a  minute,”  I  said.  “I  have  always  considered  my  wife 
a  very  truthful  woman,  but  she  has  slipped  a  bit  here,  for  I  surely 
did  not  help  her  enough  to  count  at  all.  It  is  all  hers.”  After  we  had 
moved  on  I  said,  “You  ought  not  to  have  said  that;  it  gave  a  wrong 
impression.”  Her  only  answer  was,  “  But  you  did  help  me.”  So  what 
could  you  do? 

In  her  affectionate  estimate  of  Mrs.  Peabody  and  her  work,  after 
saying  that  almost  everyone  present  knew  and  loved  her,  your  grand¬ 
mother  went  on  to  say: 

However,  it  is  my  privilege  this  afternoon  to  express  in  some  small  degree 
the  deep  affection  she  holds  in  the  hearts  of  the  women  of  the  New  England 
District  and  the  sincere  regret  and  real  sorrow  we  feel  in  the  loss  of  her 
leadership.  In  the  course  of  events  she  feels  that  her  day’s  work  is  done  in 
our  denomination  and  that  younger  women  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
new  plan  can  better  carry  out  the  program.  That  she  has  done  her  part  no 
one  can  question.  Few  can  parallel  her  record  of  service.  Forty-three  years 
of  her  life  has  been  given  to  the  work  of  the  Baptists.  For  some  time  the 
feeling  that  her  work  for  the  Denomination  has  been  drawing  to  its  close 
has  been  growing  in  her  mind.  With  extreme  reluctance  she  has  now  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  time  has  come. 

After  recalling  the  work  of  Mrs.  Peabody,  as  a  missionary  in  India, 
secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Society  for  eighteen  years,  as  chairman  of 
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the  interdenominational  committee  for  study  books  and  editor  of 
the  women’s  and  children’s  magazines,  she  continued: 

She  has  been  a  leader  in  all  operative  movements  in  women’s  interde¬ 
nominational  missionary  efforts;  she  is  beloved  by  all  women  and  girls  of 
all  denominations  in  almost  every  country  on  the  globe.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  pre-eminently  successful  work  among  all  denominations  which  she 
accomplished  for  the  seven  Women’s  Colleges  in  the  Orient.  That  this 
success  was  due  largely  to  her  is  recognized  in  all  quarters.  ...  To  know 
her  and  to  come  under  her  influence  is  an  education  in  the  best  things  of 
life.  ...  As  a  result  of  her  declining  to  serve  longer,  we  have  lost  a  great 
leader,  an  exceptional  executive,  one  who  has  keen  judgment,  wonderful 
tact,  profound  spirituality  and  one  who  is  most  devoted  to  our  great  mis¬ 
sionary  cause.  .  .  .  We  wish  now  to  express  our  sincere  sorrow  and  regret 
that  she  feels  that  she  must  sever  official  relations  with  our  society.  We  pray 
that  her  life  may  be  led  in  pleasant  places,  and  that  her  wonderful  powers 
may  find  fields  of  service  that  will  appeal  to  and  satisfy  her  great  soul. 


Our  family  was  not  given  to  playing  jokes  on  each  other,  nor  greatly 
to  play  for  itself.  We  used  sometimes  to  say  that  we  did  not  play 
enough.  But  your  grandmother  was  busy  evenings  about  her  work, 
your  grandfather  always  with  plenty  of  reading  to  do,  and  the  boys 
about  their  lessons.  The  family  was  by  no  means,  however,  devoid 
of  humor  and  fun.  The  experiences  of  the  day  furnished  many  a 
laugh  as  given  in  detail  by  one  or  another.  Almost  all  events  have 
their  funny  side.  And  your  grandmother  was  not  above  a  practical 
joke  once  in  a  while.  One  day  when  it  was  extremely  hot  and  humid 
a  gentleman  came  to  my  office  for  a  long  consultation  involving 
drafting  certain  papers.  There  was  almost  always  a  little  breeze  from 
the  northwest  in  our  yard  even  on  so  warm  a  day,  and  I  suggested 
that  we  go  out  there  where  we  would  be  more  comfortable.  I  called 
your  grandmother  and  told  her  we  were  coming  and  added,  “Please 
put  a  bottle  of  your  best  wine  on  the  ice  for  us.’’  We  found  the  yard 
quite  comfortable  by  contrast  and  with  table  and  chairs  were  ready 
to  go  on  with  our  work  when  she  appeared  with  a  small  tray  on  which 
were  two  large  glasses  filled  with  a  liquid  of  a  color  most  gratifying 
to  the  eye.  Smilingly  she  set  the  tray  down  and  hurried  away,  but 
paused  on  the  porch  just  in  time  to  catch  the  marvelous  expression 
on  the  face  of  my  friend  as  he  took  his  first  quaff.  The  liquid  was 
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the  tepid  water  in  which  some  unusually  red  beets  had  been  boiled. 
After  a  proper  interval  she  again  appeared  with  glasses  and  a  pitcher 
containing  a  drink  as  delicious  to  the  taste  as  the  other  was  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  By  that  time  we  were  all  laughing,  but  the  look  which  she 
gave  me  indicated  that  in  her  opinion  my  dig  at  her  principles  had 
been  fully  balanced  and  life  could  again  proceed  as  usual. 


Many  friends  from  many  directions,  like  comets,  came  within  the 
orbit  of  the  family.  As  has  been  intimated,  missionaries  were  not 
strangers  in  the  home.  I  remember  one  who  had  been  on  the  Congo 
for  fifteen  years.  How  could  she  help  knowing  all  about  those  primi¬ 
tive  people,  and  how  could  she  help  telling  many  stories  both  exciting 
and  humorous. 

Then  there  were  the  Haggards,  long  time  friends  of  ours,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  P.  Haggard,  who  had  served  among  the  Nagas  of  the  hills 
of  Assam,  and  later  for  many  years,  Dr.  Haggard  was  secretary  of 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Union.  He  has  a  faculty  in  telling  a  story 
equal  to  his  namesake,  Rider  Haggard,  and  with  a  vividness  almost 
visible.  One  could  almost  see  these  people  driven  by  their  customs 
and  superstitions  into  ways  of  life,  strange  and  comical  from  our  point 
of  view. 

One  day  the  natives  assembled  to  mend  a  piece  of  the  road  washed 
out  by  the  torrential  rain  of  that  region,  and  Mr.  Haggard,  with 
shovel  on  his  shoulder,  went  with  them.  On  the  way  he  noticed  that 
one  of  them  carried  something  of  considerable  size  wrapped  in  a  paper. 
At  rest  time  as  they  sat  beside  a  brook  tumbling  down  the  hillside  the 
bundle  was  opened,  and  there  it  was,  one  half  of  a  good  sized  dog 
split  deftly  along  the  spinal  column  and  dried  until  the  flesh  was 
almost  as  hard  as  its  bones.  With  a  broad  grin  the  native  offered  the 
missionary  a  carefully  selected  bone  to  pick,  which  was  declined  with 
a  smile  equally  friendly.  They  were  beginning  to  understand  each 
other.  The  missionary  saw  no  ethical  question  involved  in  eating 
dog,  for  he  remembered  that  back  home  politicians  had  often  been 
obliged  to  eat  crow,  and  sometimes  their  own  words  which  were  even 
more  unsavory  and  with  implications  quite  unethical. 

Mr.  Haggard  writes: 
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About  that  dried  dog,  yes  the  bisection  was  from  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the 
tip  of  his  tail,  —  and  a  long  one  at  that.  But  that  was  common  every  day 
stuff  and  I  suppose  the  folks  up  there  are  still  eating  dog.  Not  bad  they 
said,  but  we  never  took  to  it.  Understand,  however,  that  from  our  begin¬ 
ning  at  scratch  in  1893  in  those  hills  there  are  now  over  20, coo  Christians, 
with  self-supporting  schools  and  churches.  Really  a  great  work  during  the 
later  years  after  we  left. 

We  entertained  many  times  Isabel  Crawford  who  spent  half  a 
life-time  among  the  Kiowa  Indians  in  Oklahoma.  She  went  with 
them  while  they  were  wild  blanket  Indians,  semi-nomad;  when  she 
left  them  they  were  settled,  living  in  houses  and  having  a  church  with 
one  of  them  as  pastor.  If  there  is  one  among  the  far-flung  clan  of 
Crawford  who  is  wittier,  I  have  yet  to  find  it  out.  One  day  she  was 
preaching  to  her  Indians  using  the  sign  language  in  connection  with 
her  interpreter  to  emphasize  her  points  when  a  flea  began  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  by  getting  hold  between  her  shoulders,  or 
where  it  could  not  conveniently  be  reached.  After  trying  some 
movements  of  the  contortionist  and  making  gestures  not  consistent 
with  her  sermon  and  the  sign  language,  much  to  the  surprise  of  her 
audience  she  stopped  and  called  upon  one  of  her  deacons  to  offer 
prayer,  an  unusual  change  in  the  form  of  worship.  The  deacon, 
though  mystified,  complied.  While  the  Indians  all  bowed  their  heads 
as  she  had  taught  them  to  do,  she  cast  out  the  unholy  jumper  and 
the  service  went  on.  I  do  not  know  as  the  Indians  ever  knew  what  was 
happening  to  their  beloved  (even  to  this  day)  leader.  For  many 
years  she  addressed  popular  assemblies  all  over  the  country  and  was 
always  received  with  enthusiasm. 

For  many  years  it  was  the  custom  to  have  “supplies”  for  the  pul¬ 
pit  when  the  regular  minister  was  away.  Clergymen  from  other  places 
and  other  sections  of  the  country  were  frequently  available.  It  fell 
to  our  lot  to  entertain  these  men  over  the  weekend.  The  custom  is 
now  to  have  union  services  handled  by  the  federated  churches  of  each 
section  or  of  voluntary  groups.  Among  those  who  brought  long  re¬ 
membered  friendship,  good  fellowship,  and  abundant  wit,  wisdom, 
and  good  conversation,  was  Curtis  Lee  Laws,  then  pastor  of  the 
famous  Marble  Church  of  Baltimore.  Since  then  for  many  years  he 
was  editor  of  the  “Watchman  and  Examiner.”  He  was  a  Virginian, 
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I  think;  at  all  events  he  knew  the  South  and  southern  ways.  He  was 
full  of  stories  of  the  South,  many  from  his  own  experience  in  that 
border  city,  and  some  of  them  relating  to  the  racial  prejudice  of  which 
the  end  is  not  yet.  One  story  remains  in  memory.  It  was  of  a  young 
woman,  fine  in  mind  and  personality,  who  supposed  she  was  white 
and  who  was  happily  married  to  a  man  of  prominence,  but  who  sud¬ 
denly  found  that  she  was  a  sixteenth  (or  something  like  that)  colored. 
What  situation  could  be  more  dreadful  to  that  family  in  the  society 
of  the  South.  For  several  years  I)r.  Laws  was  a  weekend  guest  three 
or  four  weekends  each  summer.  His  simplicity  and  sincerity  were 
wholly  disarming  and  his  ability  of  no  small  quality. 

Another  was  Dr.  Hahn  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  a  man  with 
an  encyclopedic  mind  stored  with  accurate  information  about  the 
most  varied  and  quite  unrelated  subjects.  He  had  an  intimate  and 
practical  knowledge  of  oriental  rugs,  their  origin,  place  and  method 
of  weaving,  names,  and  strangely  enough  their  values.  A  visit  with 
him  to  salesrooms  where  such  rugs  were  on  display  was  an  excursion 
into  a  far  country  made  discernible  by  his  instructive  and  interesting 
comments  to  which  salesmen  eagerly  listened.  A  certain  member  of 
a  club  to  which  Dr.  Hahn  belonged  became  tired  of  being  put  down 
by  a  man  who  always  seemed  to  know  more  about  the  subject  under 
discussion  than  he  did.  To  get  even  he  made  a  short  but  intensive 
study  of  pugilism  as  a  subject  least  likely  to  have  been  of  interest 
to  the  cloth.  At  the  next  club  dinner  he  coyly  brought  up  the  subject. 
But  he  stood  no  chance.  The  Doctor  was  familiar  with  all  the  cham¬ 
pionship  bouts;  knew  who  the  contestants  were;  and  the  deciding 
blow,  whether  an  upper  cut,  a  crossover  or  a  straight  left;  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  tactics  of  the  winner  and  showed  how  the  loser  could 
have  done  better,  until  his  opponent  in  the  discussion  suffered  a  com¬ 
plete  knockout  and  metaphorically  had  to  be  carried  to  his  corner, 
amid  the  laughter  of  his  fellow  members.  Dr.  Hahn  was  a  man  of 
strong  likes  and  dislikes,  but  he  held  them  under  with  an  iron  will. 
He  liked  young  men,  and  we  made  it  a  point  to  invite  a  group  of  them 
Sunday  evenings  to  meet  him,  and  for  a  bit  of  refreshment.  His 
memory  will  remain  with  them  long. 

At  Harvard  University  there  was  a  “Cosmopolitan  Club”  to  which 
students  from  foreign  countries  were  wont  to  belong.  When  our  sons 
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were  at  college  one  of  them  joined  this  club.  Among  the  members 
was  a  very  upstanding  but  unusual  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Wooloo.  Wooloo  was  born  in  the  jungle  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
Monrovia.  His  parents  and  tribe  were  still  in  the  most  primitive  con¬ 
dition.  A  Methodist  missionary  opened  a  school  in  his  neighborhood 
which  he  attended.  Afterward  he  went  to  a  more  advanced  school 
in  Monrovia.  When  this  missionary  came  home  on  her  year’s  leave, 
with  his  parents’  consent  Wooloo  came  with  her.  He  prepared  at 
Mount  Hermon  and  was  admitted  to  Harvard  on  examination.  He 
put  himself  through  college  by  his  own  efforts.  He  took  a  good  rank 
in  college,  especially  in  mathematics,  and  played  the  violin  very  well. 
Wooloo  was  a  most  interesting  and  intelligent  young  man;  he  knew 
his  people  well  and  the  undeveloped  resources  of  his  native  land;  he 
spoke  excellent  English,  better  than  the  average  college  man.  He 
evidently  possessed  a  good  mind,  but  he  vigorously  denied  that  his 
mental  endowment  was  at  all  singular  or  in  any  way  different  from 
those  of  his  relations  and  others  of  his  clan.  1 1  was  a  pleasure  to  meet 
such  a  fine  specimen  of  young  manhood.  Wooloo  had  accomplished 
in  fifteen  years  what  had  taken  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  fifteen  centuries 
to  accomplish.  It  was  through  the  medium  of  the  missionary  that 
what  the  race  had  accomplished  through  the  weary  centuries  became 
an  opportunity  to  him. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  has  appeared  more  than 
once  in  this  memoir.  The  friendship  that  began  between  her  and  your 
grandmother  at  the  door  of  the  Art  School  lasted  as  long  as  they  lived 
unbroken  and  unclouded.  She  was  almost  a  member  of  the  family 
until  her  marriage;  in  fact  she  plighted  her  troth  to  the  able  young 
graduate  of  M.I.T.  under  the  trees  in  the  yard  of  our  home.  He  be¬ 
came  a  successful  and  distinguished  architect  in  Chicago. 

Lucy  Fitch  was  a  radiant  soul,  always  ready  for  a  frolic  or  a  fight, 
meaning  that  she  was  ready  for  a  conversation  of  fun,  wit,  and  repar¬ 
tee,  and  just  as  ready  to  defend  her  thesis  against  all  comers.  I  sent 
the  chapter  on  the  Art  School  to  her  not  long  before  her  passing.  In 
it  I  had  written,  “The  somber  bareness  of  the  Puritan  life  itself 
against  most  expressions  of  art.”  In  a  letter  she  took  issue  with  that 
statement  as  wholly  untrue  and  misleading.  She  referred  to  the  many 
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examples  of  architecture,  furniture,  glass  and  iron  work,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  portraiture,  as  showing  not  only  a  high  appreciation  of  art 
but  the  ability  to  produce  it.  In  her  semi-serious,  semi-comic  way 
she  said  that  my  education  on  early  New  England  art  had  evidently 
been  sadly  neglected,  and  that  as  soon  as  she  had  time  she  was  com¬ 
ing  on  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  that  subject  which  I  was  to  receive 
thankfully,  silently,  but  with  great  edification.  Alas,  she  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  out  this  happy  purpose. 

She  was,  herself,  an  artist  of  no  mean  powers,  as  her  murals  and 
many  illustrations  in  color,  and  black  and  white  amply  witness.  But 
it  was  as  an  author  that  she  did  her  best  work.  I  wish  I  had  room  to 
quote  more  largely  from  her  nonsense  verse  in  “The  Goose  Girl,” 
but  the  last  verse  of  the  poem  ‘‘If  I  were  a  Queen”  must  suffice: 

I ’d  have  bonbons  and  cherry  pie 
Ice  cream  and  birthday  cake 
And  a  page  should  always  stay  nearby 
To  have  my  stomach  ache. 

Her  serious  poems  were  equally  brilliant  and  are  pervaded  with 
the  spirit  of  her  sonnet  ‘‘Sinai”  which  ends  with: 

Then  is  thy  Sinai,  Then  rejoice,  O  Soul! 

In  love  made  law  throughout  the  perfect  whole. 

It  was  said  of  her  that  her  “poems  for  children  as  well  as  grownups 
show  how  differently  the  many  facets  of  her  thought  shine 
with  wit  and  tenderness  and  insight.” 

As  almost  everyone  knows,  she  was  the  author  of  the  so-called 
Twin  Books  for  children  — more  than  twenty  titles  —  of  which  more 
than  two  million  copies  had  been  sold  before  her  death.  She  will  be 
remembered,  honored,  and  loved  by  many  generations  of  children 
yet  to  come. 

I  shall  mention  one  other  ever  welcome  guest  in  our  home,  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen.  Able,  discerning,  kindly,  he  has,  with  singular 
devotion  given  a  long  and  successful  life  to  the  education  of  the  blind, 
a  profession  of  w  hich  he  is  the  recognized  dean.  Under  his  leadership 
the  great  institutions  at  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania,  and  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  were  erected,  for  he  was  for  many  years  successively 
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the  principal  of  both.  He  has  followed  the  traditions  of  a  family  of 
educators,  but  he  has  done  more  than  that.  As  the  worthy  successor 
of  the  great  pioneers  in  the  art  of  teaching  the  sightless  he  has  also 
been  a  pioneer  in  new  and  broader  methods  of  teaching,  of  physical 
culture  and  of  manual  training,  to  the  end  that  the  blind  may  be  less 
odd  and  more  capable  of  taking  their  part  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life,  and  in  these  things  he  has  been  markedly  successful. 

But  to  us  he  is  “Ned,”  with  many  humorous  anecdotes  of  members 
of  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  liberal  in  thought  but  puritanic  in  behavior, 
some  of  whom  he  makes  live  again  by  his  inimitable  mimicry. 

Dr.  Allen’s  biography,  written  by  his  accomplished  wife,  worthily 
sets  out  his  life  and  work. 

The  home  profited  greatly  by  these  friends  and  many  others,  some 
of  whom  have  had  to  do  with  this  book.  Men  and  women  of  wide 
information  and  varied  experience,  they  were  forward  looking  as 
toward  a  goal  to  be  attained.  They  firmly  believed  in  a  fundamental 
integrity  which  gives  a  purpose  to  life  and  unifies  its  efforts  with  all 
else.  They  clearly  saw  the  forest  in  its  almost  overpowering  extent 
but  quite  as  clearly  they  saw  that  to  make  the  forest  what  it  ought 
to  be  and  may  become  each  tree  must  somehow  become  pruned,  dis¬ 
ciplined,  and  fruitful.  Of  good  conversation,  abundant  humor,  and 
ready  wit,  they  were  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  which 
your  grandmother  thought  to  be  good  and  all  found  enjoyable. 

And  after  all,  good  conversation  is  the  basis  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
pleasure  of  life  and  those  who  fail  to  cultivate  it  miss  much.  It  is  not 
limited  by  time  or  place.  It  may  be  had  in  the  cotter’s  Saturday 
night  or  at  the  king’s  feast.  It  requires  no  bright  light  or  gilded 
scenery,  but  flourishes  in  the  simplest  circumstance.  It  needs  no  re¬ 
hearsals  or  ghost  writers  but  thrives  on  spontaneity.  It  is  the  arena 
of  the  freest  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  unhindered  by 
policy  or  prejudice.  Those  who  engage  in  it  become  better  informed, 
broader  in  outlook,  more  tolerant  and  more  friendly. 

“Another  of  Grandfather’s  preachments,”  I  hear  you  grandchil¬ 
dren  say.  At  the  end  of  the  sermon  is  the  benediction.  Then  it  must 
be  time  to  bring  the  chapter  to  a  close.  Your  grandmother  did  not 
need  to  preach;  she  was  the  sermon  and  benediction  for  us  all. 
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In  England 

In  the  spring  of  1928  our  second  son  made  his  mother  and  father  a 
present  of  a  trip  abroad.  We,  as  has  many  another  American  family, 
had  discussed  such  a  tour  more  or  less,  but  it  was  always  in  the  future. 
Now  it  had  come  to  be  in  the  present,  and  the  discussion  turned  on 
the  question  of  where  we  should  go.  This  was  soon  settled,  for  we 
found  that  both  desired  more  to  see  rural  England,  the  cathedrals  and 
the  historical  places  than  to  visit  Paris  and  the  continent.  The  Cool- 
idges  originated  in  Middle  England;  the  Crawfords  first  took  the 
name  in  the  Clyde  Valley  in  Scotland.  A  tour  by  automobile  seemed 
the  answer,  and  so  preparations  were  made  by  correspondence. 

Some  years  before  this  a  little  book  written  by  Robert  Crawford, 
Professor  of  Engineering  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  University,  on 
the  Crawfords  of  Dougal  came  into  my  possession.  Knowing  that 
most  of  the  name  in  this  country  including  our  branch  descended 
from  the  common  Scottish  ancestor  who  had  settled  in  Ulster  after 
the  confiscations  by  James  I  in  1610,  I  wrote  the  Provost  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  information  about  Professor  Crawford  or  about  his  im¬ 
mediate  family.  I  soon  received  a  letter  from  Robert  K.  Crawford, 
Esq.,  a  son  of  Professor  Crawford,  who  had  deceased  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore.  Through  Robert  K.  Crawford,  with  whom  I  had  corresponded 
for  several  years,  we  arranged  for  seeing  England  by  automobile. 

The  voyage  over  was  nothing  less  than  delightful.  Your  grand¬ 
mother  was  not  a  very  good  sailor,  but  the  weather  was  so  fine  she 
enjoyed  every  moment  of  it  and  was  sorry  when  it  ended  at  Liverpool. 

We  were  met  on  our  arrival  in  London  by  Lieut.  Com.  Robert  F. 
Crawford,  R.N.R.,  son  of  Robert  K.  Crawford,  who  drove  us  to  the 
Thackeray,  a  modest  but  very  comfortable  hostelry  on  Great  Russell 
Street  just  opposite  the  British  Museum.  Thus  after  a  separation  of 
six  or  seven  generations,  two  centuries  and  three  thousand  miles  of 
ocean,  distant  relatives  again  united  became  close  friends.  “Bob” 
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Crawford  was  not  an  old  man,  and  loved  his  work  in  the  British 
Navy,  but  was  retired  after  the  Washington  Conference  at  which  it 
was  agreed  to  limit  the  navies  of  the  world.  It  might  be  said  here 
that  he  tried  to  “sign  on”  for  the  present  World  War,  but  was  found 
to  have  an  affection  of  the  heart.  He  retired  to  Derbyshire  with  his 
wife  and  little  boy  and  immediately  began  to  organize  the  home 
army.  He  dropped  dead  on  the  drill  field.  He  certainly  gave  what 
he  had  and  gladly  for  England  which  he  loved. 

Lieut.  Com.  Crawford  brought  to  us  Commander  Hugh  R.  Troup, 
R.N.R.,  a  somewhat  older  man  who  had  been  retired  for  disability. 
Com.  Troup  had  commanded  three  destroyers  during  the  war,  two 
of  which  were  torpedoed  under  him.  At  one  time  he  was  in  the  water 
six  hours  before  being  rescued.  He  had  been  wounded  severely  and 
was  still  strapped  up.  His  pension  was  pitiably  small  after  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  navy,  for  which  he  had  given  so  much. 

Commander  Troup  became  not  only  our  chauffeur  but  our  guide, 
mentor,  and  friend.  He  could  not  have  dealt  more  tenderly  and 
kindly  with  his  own  father  and  mother.  He  was  a  gentleman  as  be¬ 
fitted  a  British  Naval  Officer  of  long  service.  He  was  proud  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  also  of  his  own  family  of  ancient  lineage,  though  he  insisted 
that  a  very  early  ancestor  was  hanged  for  stealing  sheep,  and  he 
seemed  proud  of  that  fact  under  all  the  circumstances  which  then 
existed  and  which  attended  that  sad  event.  He  took  us  to  see  an 
equestrian  statue  of  his  grandfather’s  brother  who  had  achieved  re¬ 
nown  as  a  Major  General  in  India.  He  knew  his  England  and  took 
us  to  many  quaint  and  beautiful  places,  often  for  the  night,  not 
visited  by  tourists.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  English  in  him,  that 
quality  which  demanded  always  and  everywhere  the  last  inch  of  his 
rights  as  an  Englishman,  but  not  one  inch  more. 

For  instance,  when  we  drove  up  to  the  Cathedral  of  York  an  of¬ 
ficious  blue-coated  man  began  to  order  us  to  move  the  car.  The  Com¬ 
mander  was  not  inclined  to  move. 

“I  am  in  charge  here.  You  will  have  to  obey  my  orders.” 

“Who  do  you  suppose  you  are  talking  to?”  said  the  Commander. 
“For  all  you  know  I  may  be  Lord  Carstair.” 

“Oh,  very  well,  Sir,  remain  just  where  you  are.” 

And  we  did.  Your  grandmother  thought,  or  pretended  to  think 
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he  had  said  “Lord  Staircase’’  and  we  called  him  “Lord  Staircase” 
for  several  days. 

One  thing  amused  us,  —  the  Commander  must  and  would  have 
his  tea  at  four  o’clock.  It  was  unusual  that  we  did  not  find  a  place 
where  tea  was  served  at  about  that  hour.  He  did  not  ask  our  assent, 
he  drove  in,  and  we  found  that  it  is  a  delightful  custom. 

We  had  the  use  of  a  very  good  automobile,  larger  than  most  of 
those  seen  on  English  roads  at  that  time.  The  car  belonged  to  an 
Admiral  in  the  Navy,  who  was  at  sea.  He  loaned  it  to  the  Com¬ 
mander,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  for  this  excursion.  It  was  very 
comfortable,  a  baggage  rack  on  the  rear,  giving  more  room  inside. 
The  Commander  was  a  good  driver,  and  gave  us  no  concern  in  that 
direction. 

The  excursion  occupied  about  five  weeks  and  is  described  in  some 
detail  in  duplicate  manuscript-bound  volumes.  Only  such  incidents 
as  were  of  particular  interest  to  your  grandmother  will  be  mentioned 
here. 

Not  far  from  the  graves  of  John  and  Mary  Coolidge  in  the  Old 
Graveyard  in  Watertown  is  the  resting  place  of  Hugh  Mason,  also 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  town,  captain  of  the  training  band  and 
prominent  in  town  affairs.  He  was  the  progenitor  of  many  of  the 
name  eminent  in  the  various  walks  of  life,  and  among  them  a  neighbor 
life-long  friend  of  ours,  Charles  F.  Mason,  who  was  for  many  years 
financial  officer  of  Harvard  University  in  Cambridge.  Hugh  Mason 
was  married  in  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Mauldon,  England,  just  before 
he  joined  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall’s  company  coming  to  America.  On 
our  way  to  Colchester  we  stopped  at  Mauldon  to  visit  St.  Peter’s. 
The  first  church  we  came  to,  very  old  and  much  in  decay,  turned  out 
to  be  All  Saints’,  the  tower  of  which  was  being  repaired.  One  of  the 
workmen  while  directing  us  on  our  way  suggested  that  we  enter  a 
narrow,  small  door  in  the  side  wall  of  All  Saints’  and  go  up  a  still  nar¬ 
rower  flight  of  stone  steps.  This  we  did  and  came  upon  several  large 
rooms  lined  with  shelves  filled  with  ancient  books.  We  never  had 
heard  of  this  library  nor  have  I  since.  It  seemed  a  strange  and  won¬ 
derful  place,  quite  unkempt  and  poorly  cared  for.  There  were  many 
portraits  of  the  religious  reformers  painted  on  wood,  some  standing 
on  the  shelves  but  more  on  the  floor,  the  value  of  which  we  were  no 
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judge.  But  the  books  were  some  in  Latin,  some  in  black  letter  and 
others  in  early  English.  The  oldest  one  we  happened  upon  was  printed 
in  1485.  We  found  a  few,  there  may  have  been  more,  that  were 
printed  in  the  later  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  most  of  them 
dated  from  1606  on;  many  of  them  had  book  plate  portraits  of  the 
authors  engraved  on  copper.  Inasmuch  as  I  had  been  collecting  en¬ 
graved  portraits  as  a  hobby,  it  may  be  imagined  what  the  tempta¬ 
tion  was. 

We  were  amazed  and  more  than  delighted  to  be  permitted  to  go 
about  and  handle  these  wonderful  old  volumes  and  to  speculate  upon 
the  men  who  used  them.  We  lingered  there  until  the  last  possible 
moment.  Commander  Troup  had  to  lead  us  away. 

Then  we  found  St.  Peter’s  Church,  the  whole  rear  wall  of  which  is 
original  and  pre-Norman.  This  church  was  mentioned  in  Doomsday 
Book.  The  tower  is  from  1150,  the  west  entrance  with  grape  leaf 
carvings  is  from  1370.  This  doorway  is  lovely  and  widely  known.  In 
1600  the  church  walls  were  strengthened  by  great  brick  buttresses. 
The  beautiful  altar  rail  is  of  oak  from  the  time  of  the  Tudors. 

It  was  at  this  rail,  three  hundred  years  before,  that  Hugh  Mason 
knelt  with  his  young  bride  and  pledged  troth  to  each  other  for  better, 
for  worse  in  the  great  adventure  before  them.  As  we  stood  there  with 
our  hands  upon  that  ancient  altar  rail,  we  talked  of  the  emotions,  the 
courage,  hope,  and  faith  that  must  have  filled  their  hearts,  and  of  the 
motives  that  actuated  them  to  brave  the  unknown  for  a  new  freedom 
and  a  better  chance  in  life.  But  somehow  after  all  these  years  that 
have  intervened,  laden  as  they  have  been  with  mighty  efforts  and  ap¬ 
parent  successes  in  educational  opportunities  and  inventions,  it  is 
clear  that  the  young  couple  kneeling  at  the  altar  rail  now  need  the 
same  courage,  hope,  and  even  a  greater  faith  to  face  the  coming  age, 
as  awe-inspiring  as  was  the  new  world  to  the  Masons. 

That  evening  we  arrived  at  the  Abbey  Hotel  at  Saffron  Walden 
where  we  met  Robert  K.  Crawford,  whom  we  found  to  be  about  our 
age  and  a  kindly,  wise,  and  witty  man,  whose  companionship  we  en¬ 
joyed,  and  whose  friendship  we  came  greatly  to  prize.  He  had  come 
up  from  Dorset  to  entertain  us  at  Cambridge  during  the  “  May  Days.” 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Emmanuel  College  and  held  masters  degrees 
from  both  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Universities.  He  had  been  a  solici- 
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tor  all  his  life  in  Dublin,  but  when  the  Irish  Rebellion  occurred  in 
which  the  court  house  was  blown  up,  he  retired  and  removed  to 
Dorset  in  south  England. 

We  were  three  days  at  Cambridge,  returning  to  the  Abbey  each 
night.  We  had  time,  therefore,  to  visit  the  Colleges,  each  of  which 
had  some  points  of  especial  interest,  to  dine  at  the  Bull  where  twenty 
generations  of  Englishmen,  students,  had  sought  entertainment  and 
where  the  furniture  still  fulfilling  its  purpose  has  long  since  become 
“antiques,”  and  to  go  to  the  bumping  races  on  the  Cam.  The  three 
occasions  that  most  interested  your  grandmother  were  the  services 
in  King’s  College  Chapel,  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  reception,  and  the 
dinner  with  Mrs.  Giles,  wife  of  the  Master  of  Emmanuel  College, 
in  their  private  apartment,  while  we,  Robert  K.  Crawford,  Com¬ 
mander  Troup,  R.  M.  Patterson,  a  barrister-at-law,  who  had  come 
up  from  London  to  meet  us,  and  I,  dined  with  Dr.  Giles  and  the  dons 
in  the  “Hall”  in  the  College  proper. 

What  your  grandmother  and  Mrs.  Giles  talked  about  may  be  sur¬ 
mised  in  part,  but  I  know  that  they  talked  about  their  children,  and 
of  Mrs.  Giles’  happy  experiences  with  the  English  college  boys  of 
Emmanuel.  I  surmise,  perhaps  to  keep  the  background  clear,  I 
should  say,  I  fancy  they  talked  about  new  hats  and  styles,  and  surely 
about  candles  and  their  scarcity  in  England,  for  the  next  summer 
when  we  were  on  Cape  Cod  your  grandmother  visited  the  famous 
Hyannis  “Candelry”  and  purchased  a  dozen  tall  candles  of  different 
colors  and  sent  them  to  Mrs.  Giles  for  Christmas. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Vice-Chancellor's  reception,  the  large  rooms 
were  comfortably  filled,  mostly  with  young  people.  As  we  stood  there 
somewhat  awkwardly,  a  dear  little  elderly  woman,  who  had  reached 
the  trotting  stage  of  life,  came  trotting  up  to  us.  They  really  do  not 
trot,  you  know,  but  only  seem  to.  When  she  found  that  we  were 
Americans  with  Harvard  connections,  after  ordering  refreshments 
for  us,  she  trotted  off  and  soon  returned  with  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
She  was  his  wife,  Mrs.  Weeks.  The  Vice-Chancellor  who  was  also 
Master  of  Sidney-Sussex  College,  a  tall,  spare,  all  English  man,  gave 
us  nearly  an  hour  of  his  time,  asking  many  questions  especially  about 
President  Lowell,  and  of  Harvard  and  Boston,  and  politely  about 
ourselves.  Then  he  opened  the  ancient  registers  and  pointed  out  the 
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entries  relating  to  the  matriculation  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  many 
other  great  characters  of  English  history  written  in  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  script,  which  almost  nobody  can  now  read.  The  Vice-Chancellor, 
after  giving  several  students  standing  around  a  chance,  did  very  well 
with  it. 

Then  saying  he  was  going  to  do  what  was  unusual,  and  that  was 
to  show  us  the  “Treasures  of  the  University,”  he  took  from  their 
cases  the  many  pieces  of  silverware,  very  heavy  and  plated  with  gold. 
Though  we  saw  much  of  such  things  in  the  museums  and  castles  of 
England,  these  seemed  to  us  the  most  beautiful.  Most  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  came  down  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth,  some  of 
it,  indeed,  being  given  to  Sidney-Sussex  College  to  prevent  it  from 
being  snatched  by  the  former  for  his  own  use.  “I  am  very  glad,” 
said  he,  “  to  show  these  treasures  to  you  from  over  the  sea.  They 
really  belong  to  the  nation  and  are  the  heritage  of  your  country  as 
well  as  ours.” 

Sunday  afternoon  we  attended  service  in  King’s  College  Chapel, 
which  your  grandmother  thought  was  the  most  beautiful  and  im¬ 
pressive  of  all  those  at  which  we  were  present  in  England.  There  is 
no  other  so  superb  a  chapel  in  England  of  the  size.  In  this  service, 
architecture  with  its  fluted  columns,  fan-shaped  vaultings  of  great 
height,  symbolic  ornamentations,  intricately  carved  screen  and  ex¬ 
quisite  glass,  and  music  in  its  most  winning  sacred  form  combined 
with  a  fervent  and  beautifully  expressed  religious  faith  hallowed  with 
memories  of  the  ages  to  fill  her  heart  with  gratitude  and  peace.  And 
in  that  gratitude  and  peace  we  all  had  some  share. 

Leaving  Cambridge  with  reluctance  we  turned  toward  Arrington, 
said  to  be  the  early  home  of  the  Coolidges.  The  name  Coolynige, 
spelled  in  many  different  ways,  including  Coalidg  and  Coolage,  has 
appeared  in  English  records  from  very  ancient  times.  You  will  re¬ 
member  that  the  little  towheaded  John’s  father,  William,  lived  in 
Cottenham.  Well,  his  father,  Simeon,  who  spelled  his  name  with  a 
“dg”  instead  of  an  “ng”  moved  from  Arrington  to  Cottenham, 
where  he  died,  for  he  was  buried  there  November  10,  1590.  It  seems 
established  that  at  least  four  generations  of  the  family  preceding 
Simeon  had  lived  at  Arrington.  This  would  carry  the  family  back 
into  the  fourteenth  century. 
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Arrington  is  a  one  street  village,  with  the  church  at  one  side  upon 
a  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  store, 
the  post  office,  and  the  “Hardwich  Arms,”  a  very  neat,  clean,  and 
tidy  roadside  hostelry  about  four  hundred  years  old.  There  are  also 
a  few  houses.  The  Arms  is  a  very  long  building  extending  from  the 
parlor  through  the  hall,  dining  room,  men’s  lounge,  tap  room,  kitchen, 
to  the  stables  at  the  other  end.  We  were  invited  to  go  over  it,  and  in¬ 
spect  its  old  furniture  and  kitchen  utensils,  and,  as  one  born  out  of 
due  season,  the  kerosene  stove.  The  church  was  a  gem,  very  small, 
but  evidently  enlarged  one  or  more  times,  and  very  old.  Like  all 
English  churches  it  was  open,  and  we  looked  about  at  the  monuments, 
the  gravestones  in  the  ffoor  mostly  of  the  sixteen  and  seventeen 
hundreds.  In  the  churchyard  the  stones  were  much  more  recent. 
We  regretfully  left  their  early  home,  wishing  we  might  stay  and  hunt 
for  some  relic  or  tradition  of  the  house  of  Coolidge. 

Everywhere  it  seemed  evident  that  East  England  was  much  more 
prominent  in  English  affairs  then  and  now.  It  is  said  that  half  of  the 
really  great  men  of  English  history  came  from  East  England  includ¬ 
ing  Cambridgeshire.  Most  of  our  early  settlers  came  also  from  that 
very  same  region. 

We  visited  the  cathedrals  which  were  within  reasonable  distance  of 
the  course  of  our  itinerary,  Ely,  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  York,  and 
Durham,  as  we  drove  comfortably  north  and,  also,  the  grand  old 
churches  at  Shelby  and  Boston.  Each  had  its  “treasures”  and 
particular  “glories.” 

Ely  was  the  first  of  the  cathedrals  which  we  saw,  and  of  course  we 
were  mightily  impressed  with  its  size,  varied  architecture  and  his¬ 
tory.  Salisbury  is  the  only  cathedral  in  England  whose  building  time 
could  have  been  spanned  by  the  life  of  a  single  person.  All  the  others 
took  centuries,  during  which  architects  came  and  went,  and  styles 
changed.  The  buildings  have  their  life  histories  built  into  their  very 
structure.  Salisbury  has  a  unity  possessed  by  no  other  cathedral  in 
England,  which  is  of  great  interest,  but  the  very  diversity  in  the  others 
is  also  a  matter  of  stimulating  interest. 

Not  forgetting  Peterborough  with  its  exquisite  facade  —  a  Gothic 
Taj  Mahal — we  were  fortunate  at  Lincoln,  for  after  the  ten  o’clock 
service  at  which  we  sat  in  the  chancel,  the  archdeacon  of  the  cathe- 
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dral  took  us  to  the  library,  told  us  much  of  its  history,  and  showed 
us  one  of  the  four  originals  of  the  Magna  Charta  to  which  the  seal  of 
King  John  was  still  attached,  and  also  the  charter  signed  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  which  is  the  authority  for  the  cathedral’s  existence. 
Evidently  King  John’s  early  education  had  been  sadly  neglected.  We 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  a  word  with  the  Dean,  who  came  out  of  his 
room  to  meet  us.  He  pointed  out  some  of  the  unusual  features  of  the 
building. 

We  had  much  pleasure  of  the  lighter  sort  in  musing  aloud  over  the 
symbolism  which  we  saw  everywhere,  much  of  which  was  probably 
an  open  book  to  people  of  those  early  days  who  could  not  read.  The 
hall  leading  to  the  library  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  is  quite  large  and 
square  with  a  curved  vaulting  coming  to  a  downward  point  in  the 
center.  In  this  point  looking  down,  a  human  face,  beautifully  carved 
in  oak  is  represented  biting  his  tongue.  To  the  illiterate  loiterer  of 
those  times  this  symbol  was  even  more  emphatic  than  our  modern 
sign,  No  conversation,  please.  Just  what  the  Lincoln  imp  sym¬ 
bolized  we  did  not  know,  but  certainly  he  is  a  cunning  little  devil. 

At  York  the  medieval  glass  is  its  glory.  There  is  more  of  such 
stained  glass  there  than  in  all  the  rest  of  England,  the  reason  being 
that  General  Fairfax  who  commanded  in  the  area,  refused  to  let  the 
zealous  Cromwellian  soldiery  smash  it  as  they  did  in  most  other 
sections. 

The  east  window  in  the  Lady  Chapel  was  put  up  in  1404.  It  is  as  large 
as  a  tennis  court  and  made  of  very  small  pieces  of  glass  and  is  worth  a  long 
journey  to  see.  The  bill  for  designing  and  making  the  window,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  the  glass  and  wages  of  the  workmen,  is  preserved.  The  designer 
and  maker  got  eighty-five  pounds  for  his  design  and  three  years’  worL 

As  we  were  going  about  the  York  Minster,  a  man  in  clerics  stepped 
up  and  said, 

“Is  this  Mr.  Crawford?” 

“Yes,  surely,”  I  answered. 

“Well,  I  have  come  twenty  miles  to  see  you.” 

“That  is  very  nice,  but  how  did  you  know  we  would  be  here?” 

“A  friend  in  Cambridge  wrote  me  that  he  thought  you  would  be 
here  today.” 
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“That  was  fine  of  him,  but  how  did  you  recognize  us?” 

He  hesitated  a  moment  with  some  embarrassment,  and  finally 
said,  “I,  ah,  I  saw  you  were  Americans,  if  you  will  excuse  me.” 

“You  could  spot  us  at  forty  rods,  I  suppose.  Well,  we  can  spot 
Englishmen  half  that  distance  in  our  country.” 

By  that  time  we  were  all  laughing.  We  found  he  was  the  rector  of 
a  church,  and  also  found  him  a  very  fine  man,  who  told  us  much  of  the 
locality. 

We  did  not  find  the  usual  number  of  tombs  of  past  worthies  with 
their  effigies  carved  on  them,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  cathedrals 
and  churches  farther  south.  We  imagined  the  reason  to  be  that  the 
powers  who  carried  the  noble,  the  knight,  the  gentleman,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  the  ecclesiastic  down  to  London  Tower  to  have  his  head 
cut  off  did  not  bother  to  send  his  body  back  for  enshrinement  in  his 
home  town.  Visitors  will  remember  that  most  of  the  effigies  of  the 
occupants  of  these  tombs  were  minus  their  noses  rather  than  the 
chins,  which  probably  more  often  got  the  gentleman  into  trouble.  In 
the  very  ancient  church  at  Dunster,  the  Luttrell  family  has  had  the 
noseless  faces  of  their  ancestral  images  removed  and  new  faces  put 
on,  plastic  surgery  in  stone,  but  they  were  not  lifted.  By  the  way, 
“What  is  said  to  be  the  finest  and  longest  carved  wooden  screen  in 
England”  is  in  this  old  church  at  Dunster.  “  It  extends  entirely  across 
the  church,  is  of  the  most  intricate  carving  broadening  at  the  top  on 
each  side  into  a  canopy,  with  fan-shaped  vaulting.  It  dates  from  the 
XIII  century  and  truly  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  work.” 

In  one  of  the  cathedrals  we  were  shown  around  by  an  elderly  man 
in  a  long  robe  or  gown.  After  we  had  returned  to  the  starting  point 
and  had  rewarded  him  for  his  kindness  by  each  surrendering  the  pro¬ 
verbial  “bob,”  he  looked  at  me  and  said, 

“Young  man,  I  was  in  your  country  before  you  were  born.” 

“  I  should  like  some  evidence  of  that  if  such  was  the  fact,”  I  replied, 
for  he  was  not  an  old  looking  man. 

“Well,  I  was  in  the  United  States  in  1855.” 

“Then  your  statement  is  true,  for  I  was  born  in  1857.” 

Then  after  some  further  conversation  and  laughter  I  said, 

“To  what  do  you  attribute  your  longevity,  may  I  ask?” 

“  I  have  two  rules  that  I  have  found  very  beneficial.  They 
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sweating  and  swearing— one  relieves  the  body  and  the  other  relieves 
the  mind.” 

Then  he  waddled  off  to  the  Bible  which  rested  on  the  back  of  the 
carved  eagle  lectern,  perhaps  it  was  the  eagle  having  the  duck’s  bill, 
and  turned  to  the  next  day’s  lesson. 

Perhaps  Durham,  that  enormous  pile,  half  church  and  half 
fortress,  is  the  most  fascinating,  as  Lincoln  is  the  most  beautiful 
cathedral  of  England.  Durham  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  weary 
criminal,  alleged  or  real,  fleeing  from  his  pursuers.  On  the  outer  door 
was  a  huge  knocker  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  gargoyle’s  head  with 
holes  for  eyes,  behind  which  a  lamp  was  kept  burning  for  the  weary 
one  to  see.  When  we  were  there  a  little  bird  had  appropriated  the 
great  knocker  for  her  roomy  and  comfortable  summer  home.  We 
all  peeked  in  to  see  her  attending  to  her  domestic  duties  as  a  good 
mother  should. 

The  two  most  precious  relics  of  Durham  are  the  bodies  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert  and  the  Venerable  Bede.  The  body  of  the  latter  lies  in  its  stone 
coffin  in  the  Galilee  Chapel,  that  of  the  former  in  the  other  end  of 
the  building  near  the  “nine  altars.”  St.  Cuthbert’s  body  was  brought 
there  in  1104,  the  Venerable  Bede’s  in  1370.  As  we  were  driving 
north  to  Berwick  we  could  see,  just  off  the  coast,  Holy  Island  and 
Fame  Island  where  St.  Cuthbert  gathered  so  many  about  him  at¬ 
tracted  by  his  faith  and  good  works.  The  Venerable  Bede  lived  and 
wrote  at  Jarrow  Abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  we  visited.  His  “Ecclesias¬ 
tical  History  of  the  English  People”  is  the  source  of  most  of  what  is 
known  of  that  period.  You  remember  how  the  venerable  scholar,  on  the 
last  day  of  his  life,  bolstered  up  in  bed  and  sustained  by  the  weeping 
pupils  about  him,  by  his  courage  and  strong  will  held  on  to  life  until 
the  last  remaining  verse  of  the  Gospel  of  John  was  translated,  and  then 
passed  to  his  reward.  If  you  do  not  remember,  go  and  read  it  over 
again,  for  to  him  you  owe  much. 

We  had  a  great  weekend  in  Edinburgh.  I  hat  Monday  was  really 
your  grandfather’s  day,  though  your  grandmother  made  it  also  hers 
by  a  close  second.  We  visited  Holyrood  palace  and  the  abbey  ruins 
with  their  pictures  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Scotland  and  of  her 
great  men.  There  were  the  ancient  furniture,  tapestries,  plate  and 
the  replicas  of  the  crown  jewels.  But  also  there  were  memories  not 
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only  of  Mary  but  of  Douglas,  Bruce  and  Sir  William  Wallace,  whose 
mother  was  Margaret  Crawford,  a  “lady  bright”  as  old  Wintown 
says.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  hold  even  to  this  day  the  memories  of 
Mary,  their  unfortunate  queen,  and  of  Wallace,  their  equally  unfor¬ 
tunate  hero,  have  on  the  Scotch  people.  We  met  evidences  of  it  again 
and  again. 

Do  you  know  how  Holyrood  came  to  be?  Probably  not,  so  I  will 
tell  you,  quoting  from  Alexander  Nisbet’s  “A  System  of  Heraldry.” 
“King  David  I,  commonly  called  the  saint,  being  ahunting  on  Holy- 
rood  day  near  Edinburgh,  there  appeared  a  hart  or  stag  with  a  cross 
between  his  horns,  which  ran  at  the  King  so  furiously  and  dismounted 
him  from  his  horse  that  he  was  in  hazard  of  being  killed  if  one  of  his 
attendants,  Sir  (Jregan  Crawford,  had  not  interposed.  I  he  pious 
King  taking  this  as  a  reproof  for  hunting  on  such  a  holy  day,  erected 
a  church  on  the  spot,  calling  it  Holyrood  house,  rnonasterium  sanctus 
crusisy  in  1 1 28.”  For  this  help  in  such  a  time  of  need,  the  king  granted 
Sir  Gregan  the  right  to  place  the  stag’s  heads  on. his  coat  of  arms. 

There  you  have  it.  There  is  the  story  itself.  There  is  the  Abbey 
built  by  David;  there  is  the  stag’s  head  deeply  sculptured  in  stone 
as  the  insignia  of  the  Abbey,  and  there  are  the  stags’  heads  on  the 
Crawford  coat  of  arms;  and  they  all  fit  together  as  of  about  1128. 
And  there  is  also  the  motto: 

Tritum  te  robore  redd  am. 

(I’ll  save  you  by  strength.) 

But  I  did  not  dwell  on  the  matter  lest  your  grandmother  should 
conceive  the  idea  that  the  family  had  deteriorated  since  brave  old 
Gregan’s  time.  It  is  best  not  to  bear  down  too  heavily  in  such  things. 

In  Edinburgh  castle  we  saw  the  room  where  Queen  Mary’s  boy 
friend,  Rizzio,  was  murdered  by  her  husband,  Lord  Darnley.  Formerly 
they  showed  spots  of  Rizzio’s  blood  where  his  body  was  left,  spots 
renewed,  as  occasion  required,  for  some  centuries.  A  higher  degree 
of  honesty  now  prevails,  for  a  brass  plate  states  the  fact  and  marks 
the  spot  with  more  or  less  truth.  Darnley  and  his  co-conspirators  es¬ 
caped  through  a  secret  staircase  —  no  castle  is  without  a  secret  stair¬ 
case,  I  mean,  no  real,  honest-to-goodness  castle  —  and  got  away. 
Later  he  was  induced  to  come  back  and  was  himself  blown  up  or 
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something,  and  the  question  has  always  been,  did  Mary  know  it 
beforehand,  and  further,  on  the  question,  history  saith  not. 

John  Knox  was  pretty  fluent  in  those  days.  His  language  was 
picturesque  especially  when  Mary  refused  to  give  up  Catholicism  and 
go  Covenanter.  When  Mary’s  son,  afterwards  James  I  of  England, 
was  born  (and  we  know  he  was,  for  we  saw  the  room,  and  the  basket 
in  which  he  was  shown  to  the  nobles  and  high-hats)  she  secretly  let 
him  down  in  a  basket  when  he  was  three  weeks  old,  two  hundred  feet 
from  a  window,  and  he  was  baptized  into  the  Catholic  Faith.  When 
Knox  heard  of  it,  he  was  fit  to  be  tied,  and  he  had  the  poor  babe  bap¬ 
tized  all  over  again  as  a  Presbyterian,  so  that  is  why  nobody  knows 
to  this  day  whether  James  was  at  heart  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  or 
neither.  From  all  I  can  learn,  however,  I  think  he  was  neither. 

One  day  we  partook  of  our  lunch  beside  the  road  in  the  Highlands. 
It  was  a  beautiful  and  sightly  spot.  The  place  reminded  one  of  us 
of  the  old  Scottish  shepherd,  who  loved  his  Highland  farm  from 
which,  as  he  told  a  tourist,  he  could  see  “fuder  nor  Glascie,  fuder 
nor  London,  furder,  ay  furder  nor  Americy.  He  cud  see  the  mune.” 
Near  the  bars  but  over  the  pasture  side  of  the  fence  was  a  herd  of  the 
small  shaggy  Scotch  cattle.  Soon  three  shaggy-faced  men  came 
along  and  busied  themselves  about  the  cattle,  and  with  these  men  we 
had  some  conversation.  Sometime  afterward  U.  F.*  was  dining  in 
England  with  some  English  business  friends.  During  the  conversa¬ 
tion  he  said,  “My  father  says  that  the  main  difference  he  saw  be¬ 
tween  the  shaggy  cattle  of  the  Highlands  and  the  shaggy-faced  men 
of  that  region  was  that  the  shagginess  of  the  cattle  was  not  stained 
by  tobacco.”  Someone  called  out,  “That  is  another  instance  of  the 
alleged  American  wit.” 

The  ride  through  the  Highlands  and  also  through  the  Lake  Region 
of  England  was  delightful.  In  the  Highlands  we  saw  the  lakes  includ¬ 
ing  Katrine,  and  all  the  Bens  mentioned  by  Scott  including  Benvoi- 
lich,  as  far  as  Loch  Earn,  but  to  your  grandmother  the  most  beautiful 
ride  of  all  was  along  the  west  shore  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  day  was 
perfect,  the  showers  which  are  so  frequent  there  and  some  of  which 
we  saw  in  the  distance  remaining  aloof,  the  mountain  rising  sheer 
from  the  other  side  of  the  lake  enlivened  by  the  sunlight,  and  the 
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shadows  of  the  billowy  clouds,  and  as  we  arrived  at  Glasgow  she  gave 
a  long  sigh  of  contentment  for  an  afternoon  of  sustained  aesthetic 
emotion. 

We  visited  most  of  the  notable  ruins,  Kenilworth,  Ludlow,  Mel¬ 
rose,  Furness,  and  Glastonbury  and  the  rest  of  them. 

From  Warwick  we  went  out  to  Kenilworth  Castle  and  wandered 
in  and  out  of  the  roofless  rooms  and  courts,  passages  and  stairways 
to  our  heart’s  content.  But  one’s  heart  is  not  very  content  to  see  such 
a  vast  and  wonderful  pile  of  beautiful  architecture  in  premeditated 
ruins,  for  the  destruction  of  this  like  other  such  structures  was  not 
left  to  nature  but  was  determined  upon.  —  Many  kings  have  roosted 
there  from  time  to  time,  armies  were  gathered  there,  romance,  some 
of  it  legitimate,  flourished  there;  but  after  all,  the  castle  was  given  its 
present  significance  for  most  moderns  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  looked 
for  the  staircase  down  which  Amy  Robsart  was  thrown,  but  did  not 
find  it,  one  reason  being  that  it  was  not  there  at  all,  but  miles  away 
toward  London. 

We  were  disappointed  in  Ludlow.  We  expected  a  thrill;  we  received 
a  chill.  Some  years  ago  your  grandmother  and  I  had  attended  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  Ludlow  Castle  and  the  many  interesting  events  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  there.  Butler’s  “Hudibras”  was  written  there,  but  I  do  not 
believe  I  would  read  it  now  if  I  were  you.  But  we  saw  nothing  to 
arouse  our  imagination.  It  was  only  by  sheer  will  power  that  we  could 
force  our  minds  to  repeople  the  dirty  old  ruin  with  the  brilliant 
audience  that  witnessed  the  first  performance  of  Milton’s  “Comus.” 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  court  were  there  and  I  believe  high  jinx  well 
emphasized  was  prevalent  among  the  crowd  of  nobles,  gentry,  and 
hangers  on,  for  the  great  queen  herself  enjoyed  a  bit  of  rude  fun  on 
occasion.  Moreover,  the  day  was  rainy  and  the  caretaker  the  grouchi- 
est  man  we  had  met.  He  seemed  as  “willin’’  and  receptive  as  Barkis, 
but  the  Commander  shook  his  head,  and  Mr.  Caretaker  became  the 
only  man  in  England  who  did  not  get  a  tip  from  us  under  like  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

We  did  not  see  Melrose  by  the  pale  moonlight  but  we  did  see  it  in 
all  its  desolate  loveliness.  Enough  remains  to  show  what  it  must 
have  been.  One  of  the  gargoyles  made  to  lead  the  water  from  the 
gutter  was  in  the  form  of  a  pig  with  a  bagpipe.  Probably  the  medieval 
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wag  who  sculptured  it  had  in  mind  someone,  perhaps  the  abbot  him¬ 
self.  If  so,  we  know  just  what  sort  of  a  windbag  he  was.  There  is 
evidence  that  now  and  then  some  such  existed.  The  stout  heart  of 
Bruce  is  said  to  be  buried  there  as  well  as  the  half  mythical  magician, 
Michael  Scot. 

You  know  how  a  feeling  of  deep  resentment  rises  in  the  heart 
almost  accompanied  by  tears  when  someone  commits  a  dastardly  act. 
It  was  with  an  expression  of  just  that  feeling  on  her  face  that  your 
grandmother  asked,  “Why  did  they  do  it?”  But  in  our  day,  four 
centuries  later,  St.  Paul’s  has  been  struck,  Guildhall  is  in  ruins, 
part  of  the  Parliament  buildings  smashed,  and  St.  Martin’s  in  the 
Fields  a  memory.  Let  him  who  is  innocent  throw  the  first  bomb  at 
the  Cromwellians  and  the  Covenanters. 

But  Furness  Abbey,  my,  what  an  institution  that  must  have  been! 
It  was  something  like  five  hundred  feet  long  and  two  hundred  feet 
wide.  Church,  chapter  house,  school,  refectory,  cells,  infirmary,  and 
the  abbot’s  house  all  once  in  medieval  splendor.  Even  the  stalls  in 
the  chancel  were  delicately  carved  in  stone  and  not  in  oak  as  almost 
everywhere  else. 

Speaking  of  oak,  what  would  the  England  of  history  be  without 
oak.  T  he  wood  in  the  half-timbered  facades  which  are  so  common  is 
oak.  The  wainscotting,  the  ornamental  columns,  the  choir  screens, 
and  stall,  the  delicately  carved  concomitants  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
many  a  beautiful  reredos  are  of  oak.  According  to  Kipling,  Puck 
says,  “I  came  into  England  with  the  Oak,  Ash  and  Thorn,  and  when 
Oak,  Ash  and  Thorn  are  gone  I  shall  go,  too.”  I  wonder  if  Puck  is 
not  about  now  packing  his  bag  in  view  of  the  modern  substitutes  for 
the  noble  oak  tree. 

One  day  after  a  lovely  forenoon  on  the  Thames  at  Henley,  in 
which  we  were  rowed  over  the  Oxford-Cambridge  course  under  the 
bridge  and  further  up  the  river  where  the  houseboats  are,  and  after 
lunch  on  the  lawn  of  the  Red  Lion,  I  think  it  is,  that  stretches  down 
to  the  water’s  edge,  we  “chartered”  a  car  and  driver  for  a  visit  to 
Reading  and  the  remarkable  ruin  there,  which  we  had  never  heard 
of  before.  It  was  a  great  religious  foundation,  whether  a  monastery 
minster,  or  priory  I  do  not  know.  But  the  head  of  its  head  fell  into 
a  basket  in  Henry  VI IPs  time  and  by  his  order,  or,  no,  on  second 
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thought,  I  believe  he  was  hanged.  Well,  they  are  all  dead  now  and 
a  few  years  earlier  or  later  didn’t  make  so  much  difference  to  those 
who  went  earlier  as  I  hope  it  did  in  remorse  at  least  to  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  after,  whose  end  could  not  have  been  peaceful  even  in  bed. 
There  is  a  memorial  to  the  obstinate  gentleman  whose  neck  was 
stretched,  setting  forth  his  character  in  the  highest  terms,  which  could 
not  be  truthfully  applied  to  Henry. 

Then  we  drove  around  to  an  ancient  public  house,  a  gem  of  its  kind, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  velvet  lawn,  which  was  bordered  on  two 
sides  by  a  deep,  still,  but  not  very  wide  stream.  It  came  about  this 
way.  The  young  woman  who  accomplished  your  grandmother’s  hair¬ 
do  in  London,  mentioned,  in  course  of  conversation,  the  fact  that  her 
sister  and  widowed  mother  supported  themselves  in  this  little  inn 
near  the  church.  The  house  was  of  the  half-timbered  variety,  the 
timbers  showing  inside  as  well  as  out.  One  room  had  a  door  so  low 
that  we  had  to  stoop  because  there  was  a  heavy  brace  needed  there, 
and  no  other  place  for  the  door.  This  brace  (and  it  is  the  point  of  this 
digression)  was  a  natural  limb  from  the  oak  beam  which  held  up  the 
ceiling,  and  was  only  partly  squared  by  the  broad  axe,  but  as  clean 
and  white  as  if  holystoned.  I  must  tell  you  how  the  young  miss 
invited  us  into  the  taproom  and  proudly  showed  your  grandmother 
how  the  beer  was  drawn  from  this  gadget,  the  ale  from  another  and 
the  mead  from  a  third.  Indeed,  she  offered  her  “one  on  the  house.” 
You  know  how  poisonous  (using  the  word  about  three-fourths  in  its 
modern  slang  sense)  your  grandmother  considered  all  such  things.  She 
gave  me  a  look  of  disdain  as  I  stood  by  grinning  at  the  situation  — 
your  grandmother  talking  with  a  barmaid  about  a  drink  in  the  tap- 
room  of  an  English  pub!  I  told  her,  however,  that  everything  was 
perfectly  proper  as  the  parish  church  with  grounds  adjoining  owned 
the  pub  and  gave  the  traffic  its  ecclesiastical  sanction  by  collecting 
the  rent.  On  our  way  back  to  Reading  she  spoke  of  how  lovely  the 
place  was  and  suggested  that  we  come  back  there  for  the  last  ten 
days  of  our  stay  in  England.  That  we  should  have  done  if  I  had  not 
transferred  my  lodgings  to  a  nursing  home  on  Torrington  Square  just 
back  of  the  British  Museum  for  a  three  months’  sojourn. 

But  to  come  back  to  Furness  Abbey.  This  foundation  was  turned 
over  to  Henry  VIII  in  1537  after  an  existence  of  4 10  years.  The  work 
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of  destruction  began  soon  after,  but  it  took  years.  The  lead  was 
stripped  from  the  roof,  and  the  great  beams  rotted,  but  that  took  a 
long  time  before  the  roof  fell  in.  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
destroy  the  Abbey,  which,  aided  by  time  and  the  elements,  made  the 
destruction  finally  pretty  complete.  And  yet  great  arches,  recessed 
doorways,  and  whole  sides  of  the  interior  of  the  chapter  houses  remain, 
still  as  firm  as  the  ages  after  another  400  years.  The  monks  had  a’ 
great  herd  of  cows,  and  it  is  said  the  cotters  residing  in  the  vicinity, 
especially  of  the  baser  sort,  had  their  small  herds  greatly  enriched  by 
fine  examples  which  the  milkmaids  always  found  in  the  early  morning, 
never  at  the  close  of  day.  Simple  folk  like  us  were  amazed  at  a  civi¬ 
lization  about  which  we  had  thought  little  that  must  have  existed  to 
have  produced  such  wonders  of  architecture.  What  nuggets  of  treas¬ 
ure  history  contains  for  the  student  all  too  much  neglected  by  our 
educators.  We  are  largely  what  we  are  because  they  were  what  they 
were.  Perhaps  some  of  the  sociological  courses  now  so  much  in  the  sun 
in  our  colleges,  part  of  which  are  only  silly,  but  part  positively  harm¬ 
ful,  though  much  is  good  of  course,  might  well  give  way  to  more  his¬ 
tory  for  a  firmer  foundation  of  good  citizenship.  The  past  plus  proper 
motives  form  the  only  vantage  ground  for  a  successful  attack  on  the 
future.  Humanity  remains  the  same;  they  had  their  “social”  troubles 
also. 

Clara  E.  Laughlin  in  one  of  her  books  writes:  “I  would  I  could 
send  you  a  golden  afternoon  for  Glastonbury  and  a  prevading  stillness 
among  the  exquisite  ruins.”  These  are  what  we  had  after  a  little 
waiting.  When  we  arrived  there  the  head  of  a  long  procession  of  a 
Catholic  pilgrimage  was  just  leaving  the  grounds.  There  were  six 
or  more  prelates  in  beautiful  brocade  robes  with  train  bearers,  each 
leading  a  large  number  of  lesser  clergy  and  laity.  It  was  an  imposing 
spectacle.  For  some  reason,  as  were  told,  the  Catholics  have  a  greater 
veneration  for  Glastonbury  than  for  other  foundations  confiscated  in 
the  troublous  times  of  the  Reformation;  at  all  events  they  make  pil¬ 
grimages  there  every  year. 

Glastonbury — Avalon,  according  to  the  Arthur  tradition — was 
an  island,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  site  of  Glastonbury  was  in 
Celtic  times  an  island  in  some  estuary  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  I  once 
heard  a  lawsuit  involving  many  acres  of  marsh  land,  now  well  above 
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the  water  except  at  the  highest  tides,  all  formed  since  the  storm  de¬ 
scribed  in  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’  “The  September  Gale,”  which 
threw  up  a  bank  of  sand  that  prevented  the  ocean  wash.  Glastonbury 
has  many  traditions,  some  clearly  mythical,  some  probably  historical 
and  some  in  the  twilight  zone  between.  That  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
came  here  and  planted  his  staff  which  budded,  and  that  he  founded 
the  abbey  is,  of  course,  mythical.  That  St.  Patrick  came  to  Glaston¬ 
bury  and  gathered  a  body  of  followers,  hermits,  and  others  and 
became  their  abbot  is  probably  true,  for  there  was  a  very  early 
church  there.  King  Arthur’s  connections  with  Glastonbury  is  in  the 
twilight  zone.  In  the  twelfth  century  there  was  found  the  skeleton 
of  a  very  large  man  with  one  of  a  woman  whose  long  flaxen  hair 
still  remained.  Twenty  years  earlier  King  Henry  II  is  said  to  have 
requested  the  abbot  to  make  a  search  for  King  Arthur’s  body, 
which  he  was  informed  was  buried  there.  Perhaps  the  search  had 
been  going  off  and  on  for  all  those  years.  The  bones  were  found  in  a 
tree  which  had  been  hollowed  out.  With  them  was  a  cross  of  lead  wi  th 
the  inscription  “Here  lies  buried  the  renowned  King  Arthur  of  the 
Isle  of  Avalon,  with  Guinevere  his  second  wife.”  But  don’t  think  of 
the  Cardiff  giant  as  anything  like  that.  These  traditions  go  with 
the  Abbey  and  are  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  the  mighty  columns  that 
still  sustain  part  of  the  great  arch  over  the  choir,  or  the  piers  that 
brace  the  walls  of  St.  Joseph’s  Chapel. 

Then  there  was  the  discovery  of  the  foundations  of  the  lost  Edward 
Chapel,  for  which  English  antiquarians  had  been  hunting  for  years. 
If  you  are  interested  in  the  occult,  read  the  “Mount  of  Vision  ”  which 
tells  about  it,  and  much  more  of  interest  about  Glastonbury. 

If  I  remember  correctly  the  commissary  department  is  intact  in 
the  form  of  a  kitchen  large  in  size  in  a  distant  part  of  the  large  grounds. 
Whatever  other  sacrifices  the  religious  of  these  institutions  made, 
they  had  good  food  and  enjoyed  it.  Ecclesiastics  of  every  age  includ¬ 
ing  this  are  “good  feeders,”  did  you  ever  notice? 

We  lingered  among  these  wonderful  ruins  through  a  long  delightful 
English  twilight  and  as  we  rode  along,  your  grandmother  and  I 
pondered  a  bit  as  to  where  we  would  dine.  The  Commander  settled 
the  question  in  his  usual  way,  for  soon  at  a  little  place  called  Holford 
he  turned  into  a  road  leading  into  a  valley  which  became  increasingly 
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narrow  as  we  proceeded.  It  was  Butterfly  Combe,  and  a  ride  of  five 
or  six  miles  took  us  to  its  upper  end  and  the  Combe  House.  The  hotel 
was  full  but  at  the  Commander’s  anxious  solicitation  accompanied 
by  shameless  assertions  as  to  the  importance  of  his  passengers,  which 
he  had  also  made  on  various  occasions,  Mrs.  Hyman,  the  genial  host¬ 
ess,  persuaded  a  benevolent  single  gentleman  to  give  us  his  room, 
which  was  large  and  very  comfortable. 

After  dinner  we  went  out  to  explore  just  as  the  full  moon  came  up 
over  the  easterly  wall  of  the  valley.  By  daylight  it  was  as  charming 
a  spot  as  we  had  seen  anywhere;  under  the  soft  light  of  the  full  moon 
it  became  a  fairyland. 

Not  far  beyond  the  hotel,  as  we  explored,  we  found  that  someone 
had  built  a  dam  across  the  valley,  from  which  a  flume  carried  the 
water  to  a  water  wheel  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  This  wheel  then 
furnished  the  power  for  a  small  industry  located  in  what  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  hotel,  and  now  operates  the  electric  lights.  The  narrow 
valley,  the  moonlight,  the  splashing  of  the  water  on  the  great  wheel 
united  in  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered. 

In  the  morning  I  rose  rather  early  to  take  some  pictures  just  as 
a  boy  came  out  with  a  lot  of  shoes.  He  called,  “Come  over  here;  I 
am  going  to  start  the  wheel.”  He  had  arranged  a  set  of  revolving 
brushes  by  which,  as  the  great  wheel  slowly  turned,  he  polished  the 
guests’  shoes.  I  said  to  him,  “I  am  sure  you  will  become  a  leading 
British  engineer  before  your  career  is  over.” 

Going  south  from  Shrewsbury  we  turned  off  to  the  right  at  Craven 
Arms  for  a  visit  to  Stokesay  Castle,  which  is  really  not  a  castle  but 
a  fortified  manor  house,  a  home  of  some  substantial  family  of  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  It  is  almost  a  unique  example  of  such  a  home  of  the 
XIII  century.  It  is  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation.  Of  all 
such  things  that  we  saw  your  grandmother  liked  this  much  the  best. 
The  earliest  portion  is  clearly  Norman,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is 
early  English. 

In  Kipling’s  delightful  book,  “Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill,”  the  beautiful 
Saxon  heiress  Aelvuera  is  made  to  say  to  the  Norman  knight  who  had 
taken  possession  of  her  heritage  and  whom  she  had  kept  out  of  her 
residence  for  a  year,  “Sir  Richard,  will  it  please  you  to  enter  your 
great  hall?”  The  line  is  not  rare  for  those  days.  We  had  little  idea 
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of  just  what  the  great  hall  was.  But  here  it  is  at  Stokesay,  fifty-three 
feet  long  and  thirty-one  feet  wide  with  stone  floor  and  a  great  oak 
stairway  with  a  gallery  for  the  musicians  still  standing  as  it  was  built 
seven  centuries  ago.  We  went  up;  it  is  as  firm  as  ever.  The  ladies’ 
bower  with  its  great  fireplace  is  on  the  second  floor  at  this  end  of 
the  house.  Here  with  their  menials  they  carried  on  the  domestic 
crafts  during  their  various  lives  and  for  many  generations  sat  and 
gossiped  there  while  their  nimble  fingers  deftly  manipulated  the 
spinning  wheel  and  loom.  There  was  no  chimney  in  the  great  hall, 
the  fire  being  on  a  raised  dais  in  the  middle.  No  glass  was  then  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  windows,  and  at  first  none  in  the  window  at  all  so 
that  the  smoke  had  little  difficulty  in  getting  out.  The  temperature 
of  English  homes  today  which  seems  so  frigid  to  Americans  is  also 
historical  and  an  “ancient  custom  of  the  country.” 

The  master’s  quarters  were  in  the  other  end  of  the  great  hall  one 
flight  up.  On  the  first  floor  under  the  master’s  rooms  were  stores  and 
the  guard.  A  long  while  ago,  it  was  said  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  the  stone 
walls  were  sheathed  with  finely  panelled  oak  beautifully  carved 
which,  still  rich  in  color,  remains  intact.  The  hall  is  very  high,  open 
to  the  ridge,  with  great  oaken  Gothic  trusses,  and  has  three  large 
windows  on  each  side.  In  1291  an  octagonal  donjon  was  built  near 
but  entirely  detached  from  the  main  house,  except  by  a  bridge  one 
story  up  to  which  the  family  might  retreat  in  time  of  danger. 

Your  grandmother  was  captivated  with  Stokesay,  and  if  our  name 
were  to  be  found  among  the  possessors  of  great  wealth,  we  might 
have  ended  our  days  there,  only  it  happens  that  Stokesay  belongs  to 
the  public  under  some  form  of  ownership,  and  bidders  even  of  pluto¬ 
cratic  ability  are  powerless. 

I  must  not  forget  the  hours  we  spent  at  the  great  Wedgwood  Pot¬ 
teries  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  Letters  of  introduction  from  friends 
in  London  had  preceded  us  and  we  were  most  cordially  received. 
While  we  were  there  we  followed  the  processes  of  the  potter’s  art  from 
the  clay  to  many  of  the  finished  products.  Your  grandmother’s  in¬ 
terest  was  in  the  forms  of  the  ware  and  the  decorations  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  the  designs  were  applied  to  the  crockery  and  china.  In 
some  cases  the  design  was  printed  from  engraved  copper  plates  upon 
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thin  paper,  in  reverse.  Then  these  sheets  were  firmly  pressed  upon 
the  prepared  forms  and  when  fired  the  paper  disappeared  and  the 
design  remained.  There  were  the  conventional  designs  some  of  which 
had  been  in  production  from  the  founding  of  the  potteries  by  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  who  died  there  June  3,  1795.  They  were  printing  the 
Fallow  Deer  design,  and  we  were  presented  with  several  sheets  as 
they  came  off  the  press.  Farther  along  in  the  same  large  room  young 
people  apparently  just  out  of  the  art  schools  were  drawing  designs  on 
the  clay  forms,  or  adding  some  hand  work  to  the  printed  ones.  Be¬ 
yond  these  were  many  real  and  experienced  artists  painting  on  the 
more  delicate  pieces,  flowers,  landscapes,  and  portraits  for  unique  and 
unrepeated  sets  of  great  price. 

In  one  part  of  the  factory  they  were  making  the  best  known  and 
perhaps  most  prized  of  the  Wedgwood  products,  the  blue  ware 
decorated  by  the  chaste  white  figures  in  bas-relief.  These  delicate 
bosses  are  all  molded  separately  and  carefully  applied  to  each  piece 
by  hand,  a  process  requiring  skillful  fingers  and  trained  eyes.  In  fact 
we  were  surprised  that  so  much  of  the  work  was  done  by  hand,  and 
that  there  was  so  little  machinery. 

We  were  taken  to  a  lower  floor,  large  in  area,  in  which  were  a  great 
many  potters’  wheels,  and  to  a  particular  wheel  behind  which  was 
sitting  a  kindly  looking  man  just  past  middle  age,  to  whom  we  were 
introduced.  After  some  conversation  in  which  we  learned  that  he  had 
represented  the  potteries  at  the  great  fairs  in  America,  he  moved 
something  and  the  wheel  began  to  revolve.  He  took  a  lump  of  moist 
clay  and  dropped  it  onto  the  wheel,  with  a  “splat”  — just  a  lump  of 
clay  in  which  there  was  no  beauty  at  all.  We  watched  his  deft  hands 
as  they  manipulated  the  clay,  not  knowing  what  he  was  trying  to 
make  and  half  hypnotized  by  the  revolving  mass,  when  suddenly 
there  stood  before  us  in  all  its  classic  beauty  a  Grecian  vase,  one  of 
those  so  often  seen  in  pictures  illustrating  Greek  art.  It  was  a  mir¬ 
acle,  almost  like  seeing  one  rise  from  the  dead  —  a  lump  of  dull  clay 
changed  into  a  thing  held  to  be  exquisitely  beautiful  by  the  art- 
lovers  of  two  millenniums.  We  were  entranced  in  wonder,  almost  in 
awe.  What  things  of  beauty  we  might  become  if  we  had  One  to  manip¬ 
ulate  and  form  us  according  to  his  artistic  will.  It  might  be  remarked 
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in  passing  that  the  clay  offered  no  resistance  to  the  potter’s  hand. 
Several  of  these  Grecian  vases,  each  one  different,  and  each  beautiful, 
were  made  for  our  pleasure. 

And  finally  the  sample  room,  glorified  into  a  museum  — old  and 
beautiful  pieces,  samples  of  china  made  for  the  White  House  and  for 
palaces,  for  Napoleon  and  for  the  crowned  heads,  gilded  and  painted 
china,  cameo  work  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  marvelous  in  the  extreme. 
Your  grandmother  was  enchanted  with  many  of  the  famous  pieces 
and  talked  about  them  much  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

We  spent  the  better  part  of  three  shining  days  at  Oxford  and  tried 
to  make  the  most  of  them,  for  everything  was  open  to  us  and  the 
guides  and  attendants  in  those  places  from  which  guides  were  ex¬ 
cluded  were  most  obliging  and  courteous.  We  arrived  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  next  day  Lord  Grey  was  inducted  into  the  office  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University.  We  were  unable  to  witness  the  ceremony 
for  I  could  not  move  the  English  gentleman  in  charge  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  that  we  were  too  late  to  get  tickets,  though  I  rather  forcefully  told 
him  that  if  an  Oxford  man  had  come  to  Harvard  when  a  comparable 
event  was  to  take  place,  some  way  would  have  been  devised  for  his 
admission.  The  English,  some  of  them,  are  pretty  nearly  impervious 
to  foreign  stimuli,  however  potent  and  pleading.  In  spite  of  all  the 
intriguing  traditions  of  the  mighty  institutions  of  learning  we  both 
liked  Cambridge  better  than  Oxford.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  Em¬ 
manuel  College  is  there,  and  that  some  intangible  bit  of  Emmanuel 
was  carried  to  the  Cambridge  on  the  Charles  by  John  Harvard,  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  However  that  may  be,  Cambridge  seemed 
to  extend  a  heartier  welcome  and  to  be  more  homelike.  There  is, 
of  course,  much  of  the  greatest  interest  at  Oxford.  English  history 
would  be  deprived  of  many  events  of  far  reaching  potency  if  Oxford 
had  not  been  founded,  and  we  should  not  now  enjoy  that  freedom  if 
Oxford  had  not  attracted  the  great  men  who  lived,  taught,  and  suf¬ 
fered  there.  But  everybody  who  goes  to  England  goes  to  Oxford.  It 
has  been  much  written  about.  Pick  out  of  his  volumes  of  the  History 
oj  the  English  People  what  Green  has  to  say  of  Oxford,  and  you  will 
be  impressed  with  its  importance  to  the  English-speaking  world  of 
today. 

We  wanted  to  see  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
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and  we  spent  several  hours  there.  The  library  was  founded  by  a  son 
of  Henry  IV  —  the  date  is  worth  looking  up.  His  tomb  is  in  the  great 
St.  Albans  Cathedral.  About  a  hundred  years  ago  his  tomb  was 
opened  and  his  bones  were  found  in  a  “pickle  of  spirits.”  Whether 
he  was  “in  liquor”  when  he  died  I  do  not  know.  We  stood  before  his 
tomb,  which  is  protected  by  a  wonderful  grille  of  hammered  iron  of 
intricate  and  curious  design,  now  more  than  six  hundred  years  old.. 
Whatever  he  was  and  did,  this  great  library  keeps  his  memory  green. 

The  library  was  restored  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  in  1593.  His  por¬ 
trait,  and  those  of  many  other  notables  and  benefactors  adorn  the 
library.  All  these  men  passed  on  in  the  long,  long  ago,  but  their  works 
do  follow  them,  for  there  were  many  books  and  papers  on  exhibition 
which  have  come  down  from  their  generations,  giving  proof  that  they 
lived,  loved  and  labored  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  men.  We  had 
come  a  long  distance  to  see  these  tomfts,  volumes,  and  papers,  and  we 
gazed  at  them  with  all  our  might.  Verily,  there  were  giants  in  those 
days  and  gigantic  has  been  their  influence. 

The  windows  of  our  room  in  Hotel  Randolph  commanded  a  view  of 
the  public  square  in  the  center  of  which  is  the  beautiful  monument, 
Gothic  in  its  lines,  erected  to  the  three  martyrs,  Latimer,  Ridley, 
and  Cranmer,  who  were  burned  at  the  stake  on  that  very  spot.  All 
of  them  were  educated  at  Cambridge,  but  for  some  years  they  had 
been  taking  a  sort  of  post  graduate  course  in  jail  at  Oxford  for  their 
religious  beliefs  and  practices.  And  now  after  a  final  examination  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  here  at  Oxford,  they  received  the 
highest  honorary  degree  that  can  be  received  (but  the  lowest  that 
can  be  conferred),  that  of  Martyrdom  to  the  Demand  of  Freedom  of 
Worship.  It  was  through  the  suffering  of  such  men  that  that  Demand 
became  a  Right  to  be  enjoyed  by  all.  Aspirations  and  demands  are 
indigenous  in  the  human  heart,  but  rights  have  to  be  achieved.  On 
final  issue,  if  it  comes,  our  rights  can  be  preserved  only  by  those 
who,  like  these  men,  are  willing  to  suffer  for  them. 

It  was  of  things  like  this  that  we  talked  that  last  evening  at  Oxford 
—  your  grandmother,  Mr.  R.  K.  Crawford,  who  had  joined  us,  and  I. 
We  talked  also  about  those  who  condemned  and  executed  these  men 
who  had  injured  no  one.  We  could  not  judge  them;  the  questions 
were  too  large  and  too  complicated.  We  do  not  know  enough  of  the 
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facts,  the  motives,  and  the  training  that  influenced  them.  Someone 
gave  the  substance  but  misquoted  the  remark  that  Ian  Maclaren  in 
“Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush”  makes  Margaret  Howe  to  say, 
“A’ve  often  thocht  that  in  the  auld  days  baith  the  mon  on  the  rack 
and  the  inquiseetor  himself  micht  be  gude  men  and  accepted  of  God, 
and  maybe  the  inquiseetor  suffered  mair  than  the  martyr.”  We  were 
willing  to  leave  it  there. 

There  are  many  beautiful  drives  in  England,  most  of  them  well- 
known,  as  for  instance,  through  the  lake  region  so  often  described. 
One  quite  unique  in  our  experience  was  from  Bath  to  Wells  through 
the  Cheddar  Gorge.  Leaving  the  main  thoroughfare  to  Wells  the 
road  soon  begins  to  descend  like  a  narrow  ramp  in  a  vast  floor  and 
continues  to  descend  for  eight  or  ten  miles  through  a  valley  which 
becomes  narrower  and  deeper  and  very  crooked,  turning  this  way  and 
that  with  curves  so  sharp  that  the  automobile  can  scarcely  make 
them,  until  the  gorge  is  not  much  w'ider  than  the  roadway,  and  the 
walls  perpendicular  —  literally  so  —  and  several  hundred  feet  high. 
The  walls  are  seamed,  broken  and  castellated,  greatly  resembling 
enormous  ruins.  The  main  chasm  where  the  perpendicular  walls  are 
so  high  is  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  curiously  enough  also 
so  crooked  that  only  a  few  feet  of  the  road  can  be  seen  at  a  time. 
There  are  no  trees  to  obstruct  the  view,  but  vines  and  blossoming 
flowers  filled  many  of  the  crevices  and  shelves.  Of  this  gorge  it  was 
written  before  1 130  among  other  things  that  “The  vast  opening  yawns 
from  the  summit  down  to  the  roots  of  the  mountain  laying  open  to 
the  sun  a  sublime  and  tremendous  scene  exhibiting  a  combination  of 
precipices,  rocks,  and  caverns  of  terrifying  descent,  fantastic  forms 
and  gloomy  variety”  —  perhaps  a  better  description  than  I  could 
draw.  As  we  read  it  we  could  validate  this  ancient  man’s  experience 
by  our  own,  and  his  feelings  of  awe  at  this  unexpected,  unusual,  and 
sublime  freak  of  nature  which  we  also  felt,  thus  making  him  seem 
more  like  a  neighbor  and  friend. 

At  the  end  of  the  gorge  was  Cheddar  and  its  cheese,  a  pavilion 
packed  with  nothing  but  cheese  presided  over  by  a  saleswoman  who 
might  well  have  served  as  a  model  for  Cruickshank  while  illustrating 
Dickens  — one  of  the  buxom  kind.  She  was  cordiality  itself,  and  the 
loss  of  a  front  tooth  or  two  in  no  wise  interfered  with  a  constant  flow 
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of  language  spiced  with  local  idiom.  The  Commander,  familiar  with 
all  parts  of  his  beloved  island,  carried  on  a  conversation  brilliantly 
which  was  witty  if  not  wholly  refined,  while  your  grandmother  and 
I  sampled  the  cheese  with  much  satisfaction  and  amusement.  The 
pronunciation  is  not  so  far  from  the  normal  in  southwest  England 
as  it  is  in  the  north.  In  Yorkshire,  where  on  several  occasions  the 
Commander  stopped  to  inquire  the  way  of  road  menders,  we  could 
not  understand  one  word  of  what  was  said,  with  rising  inflection  at 
the  end  of  each  sentence. 

The  cave  at  Cheddar  with  its  sparse  exhibitions  of  stalactites  is  not 
impressive  to  those  who  have  visited  the  caverns  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley. 

A  wonderful  drive  of  several  miles  through  villages  that  called 
loudly  by  their  quaint  antiquity  for  us  to  stop  and  visit  them  brought 
us  to  Wells  and  its  great  cathedral,  “  the  most  universally  appealing 
and  enchanting  spot  in  England.”  It  was  on  this  road  at  four  o’clock 
tea  that  we  had  our  first  encounter  with  Somerset  strawberries  and 
Devon  clotted  cream.  We  were  told  that  the  cream  is  clotted  by 
heating  the  milk,  not  to  the  boiling  point,  however,  and  then  skim¬ 
ming  off  the  cream.  It  is  not  beaten  or  whipped,  but  it  is  thick  and 
very  rich.  Clotted  cream  seems  confined  to  southwest  England.  We 
wondered  as  we  drove  along  whether  clotted  cream  and  the  Iri.sh 
wake  might  not  be  the  modern  expressions  of  the  curds  and  the  hired 
mourners  of  the  Phoenicians  who  came  to  this  region  for  tin  in  the 
musty  ages  of  long  ago  when  'Lyre  was  in  her  glory  and  Rome  was 
yet  unborn. 

West  of  Dunster  are  the  Porlock  Hills,  treeless  moors  extending 
for  miles  and  cut  into  deep  valleys  and  gorges.  To  us  as  to  most 
Americans  the  moors  were  astonishing  —  almost  bewildering.  The 
ride  over  them  was  no  less  charming  and  lovely.  Porlock  Hill  rises 
to  a  height  of  seventeen  hundred  feet  and  the  average  grade  of  the 
two  and  one-half  mile  road  over  it  is  one  to  nine  and  one-half,  the 
maximum  being  one  to  four.  The  day  was  fine,  the  heather  in  blos¬ 
som  and  here,  at  your  grandmother’s  suggestion,  we  had  our  luncheon, 
while  overlooking  the  grand  view  of  the  rugged  coast  and  the  Bristol 
channel. 

We  also  drove  for  some  fifteen  miles  over  Dartmoor.  We  had  seen 
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the  moors  in  the  bright  sunlight  of  a  perfect  clay;  we  had  seen  them 
full  of  mystery  in  the  pale  light  of  the  full  moon;  here  we  saw  them 
in  all  their  desolation,  for  the  weather  was  rainy  and  the  clouds  were 
low.  We  must  have  risen  to  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet  over  the 
rounded  hills  bare  of  foliage  except  heather  and  braken.  At  one  place 
there  were  the  wild  horses  of  which  we  had  heard  with  strong  disbe¬ 
lief,  but  there  they  were,  and  if  we  could  have  projected  ourselves  for 
fifteen  years  into  the  future,  we  could  have  said  that  they  were  en¬ 
joying  fully  two  of  the  new  freedoms,  freedom  from  want  and  free¬ 
dom  from  fear,  but  they  were  doing  little  else  of  importance.  Far  up 
on  the  side  of  one  of  the  hills  we  saw  a  lazy  water  wheel  slowly  turn¬ 
ing,  and  on  nearer  approach  we  found  that  its  force  came  from  a 
small  pond  of  blue  water,  and  was  used  in  getting  out  screened  sand, 
great  quantities  of  which  were  piled  about.  Those  were  the  only  signs 
of  life  we  saw  anywhere  on  the  moors  except  at  one  place  in  Scotland 
where  we  saw  a  game  keeper  patrolling  against  poachers.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  at  a  house  near  by  where  we  stopped  for  a  drink  of  water,  we 
found  a  little  girl  crying  bitterly  because  that  same  game  keeper  had 
sentenced  her  beloved  pussycat  to  death  for  having  committed  the 
unforgivable  crime  of  catching  a  young  grouse.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  about  the  moors  that  vastly  aroused  our  interest,  almost  fasci¬ 
nation;  I  do  not  know  exactly  why. 

Many  years  ago  when  your  parents  were  yet  children,  I  picked 
up  a  small  engraving  which  your  grandmother  liked,  and  which  I 
framed.  It  was  a  picture  of  “Old  NTorth  Gate,  Totnes  Castle’’  and 
engraved  in  1810.  The  picture  shows  the  top  of  the  arch  covered 
with  wild  foliage,  proving  that  it  had  then  been  long  neglected. 
Although  Totnes  was  many  miles  out  of  our  way,  your  grandmother 
wanted  to  see  that  old  gateway,  and  we  found  it  just  as  in  the  picture 
except  that  it  had  been  restored  somewhat  and  the  foliage  removed. 
Aside  from  the  old  gate  we  found  many  things  of  interest  in  Totnes. 
The  ancient  castle  founded  in  William  the  Norman’s  time  is  a  heap 
well  overgrown  with  trees  and  ivy,  but  the  old  church  almost  as  large 
as  a  cathedral  has  many  things  quite  exciting  to  the  imagination, 
especially  the  tombs  and  effigies  dating  from  the  time  of  America’s 
discovery.  Totnes  claims  an  antiquity  far  back  of  Roman  times  and 
shows  the  stone  that  marks  the  spot  where  Brutus  of  Troy  first  set 
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foot  on  English  soil.  We  had  never  heard  of  Brutus,  but  if  he  existed 
he  must  have  been  a  famous  man  in  his  day.  I  think,  however,  we 
might  better  stick  to  Plymouth  Rock  as  a  firmer  foundation  for  us 
to  stand  upon. 

But  this  chapter  must  be  brought  to  a  close,  however  delightful  the 
memory  of  the  excursion  it  seeks  to  describe  may  be.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  we  did  Cornwall  and  the  southern  coast  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  usual  tourist’s  fashion,  including  a  night  at  Fowey,  which 
is  another  Clovelly  with  perhaps  an  A.B.  degree,  and  at  Lulworth 
Cove,  a  curious  break  in  the  barrier  of  the  chalk  cliffs  of  “Perfidious 
Alban.” 

Your  grandmother  remembered  with  pleasure  the  great  castle  at 
Arundel  where  we  roamed  almost  at  will  over  the  whole  place  except, 
of  course,  the  family  apartments,  for  the  family  was  in  Scotland  and 
the  gracious  elderly  woman  who  was  in  charge  seemed  glad  to  see 
us  from  America  where  she,  as  so  many  other  people  in  England,  had 
relatives.  In  the  park  within  the  castle  walls,  a  park  large  enough  for 
a  chivalric  joust  at  arms,  there  were  many  beautiful  trees  and  among 
them  a  very  old  and  moribund  tree  which  tradition  says  was  grown 
from  a  cutting  from  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged  himself.  Our 
gentle  guide  looked  pained  when  I  ungraciously  expressed  some 
doubt.  The  castle  was  there,  the  tree  was  there,  the  tradition  was 
there;  what  more  does  one  need  at  such  a  time  but  to  accept  them 
all  and  be  happy.  We  even  penetrated  the  crypt  where  lay  the  sar¬ 
cophagi  with  effigies  of  the  great  dukes  of  Norfolk,  who  one  by  one 
had  passed,  each  leaving  his  fame  to  history  and  his  title  and  posses¬ 
sions  to  his  successor.  An  able  family  —  those  Howards. 

And  she  remembered  also  with  pleasure  those  two  great  and  stately 
yew  trees  at  Cowdray  Castle  near  Midhurst.  They  are  much  more 
symmetrical  and  handsome  than,  if  not  as  old  as,  the  famous  yew 
tree  which  we  saw  at  Linlithgow  where  Mary  of  Scotland  was  born. 
The  bows  which  in  the  hands  of  English  archers  have  won  so  many 
victories  were  made  of  the  yew  tree.  There  is  a  lovely  ruin  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Cowdray  which  was  burned  in  1793  and  the  same 
year  the  last  holder  of  the  title  was  drowned,  fulfilling  a  curse  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  monk  upon  the  Lord  of  Cowdray  that  his  house  should 
perish  by  fire  and  his  family  by  water.  The  title  was  revived  in  recent 
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years,  but  the  ruin  remains  indicative  of  a  social  condition  now  for¬ 
ever  gone. 

The  trip  really  ended  in  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  at 
Canterbury.  We  happened  to  be  there  on  the  seven  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  death  of  Stephen  Langton,  which  occurred  July  9th, 
1228.  If  the  Magna  Charta  really  is  one  of  the  great  fundamentals 
of  our  liberties,  then  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is 
one  of  the  heroes  of  human  freedom  for  he  resisted  the  power  of  both 
the  King  and  the  Pope  to  the  end  that  the  English  people  might  have 
some  measure  of  political  and  religious  freedom.  Standing  with  King 
John,  he  counselled  him  to  yield,  and,  as  head  of  the  barons,  he  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  yield  and  seal  the  great  charter.  On  this  precious  docu¬ 
ment  Stephen  Langton 's  name  leads  all  the  rest  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  King’s  mark  and  seal.  Of  course,  the  tomb  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
afterwards  made  into  a  beautiful  shrine,  was  at  Canterbury.  After  he 
was  canonized  this  shrine  became  the  most  venerated  in  all  England. 
The  stone  steps  leading  to  it  were  in  the  course  of  three  and  a  half 
centuries  worn  almost  through  by  the  throngs  of  the  eager,  each  hop¬ 
ing  for  some  benefit  from  the  relics  within  the  shrine.  But  as  we  stood 
in  the  crypt  or  chapel  on  a  lower  level  in  the  cathedral  and  looked 
upon  the  simple  stone  coffin  that  contained  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Stephen  Langton,  we  knew  we  were  looking  at  the  sepulchre  of  a  man 
who  was  far  greater  and  far  better  than  Saint  Thomas  a  Becket. 
Unhonored  by  his  King  and  unsung  by  the  Head  of  his  Church,  both 
of  whom  he  had  dared  to  resist  in  behalf  of  the  just  aspirations  and 
demands  of  the  people,  he  stands  out  with  Alfred,  Hampden,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Bright,  and  Lincoln  as  belonging  to  the  ages.  The  shrine  of 
Thomas  a  Becket  disappeared  in  Henry  VI I I’s  time  when  the  Saint’s 
bones  were  publicly  burned,  but  the  simple  stone  coffin  of  Stephen 
Langton  remains  symbolic  of  his  singleness  of  purpose  and  lasting 
influence. 

There  are  many  things  of  interest  in  the  historic  city  of  Canter¬ 
bury  besides  the  cathedral  which  with  its  contents  is  of  overpower¬ 
ing  interest.  There  is  the  church  of  St.  Martin  built  before  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Romans.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  church  edifices  in  the 
world.  During  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  our  heathen  ancestors, 
which  occupied  about  a  century,  the  building  had  fallen  into  sad  dis- 
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repair  by  neglect  and  destructive  acts.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
century  the  Christian  princess  Bereta,  or  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  the 
Frankish  king,  became  the  wife  of  the  still  heathen  king  of  Kent,  and 
old  St.  Martin’s  was  repaired  and  given  to  her  and  her  retinue  as  a 
place  for  worship.  Taking  advantage  of  this  romantic  event  the  great 
apostle  to  the  English,  Augustine,  with  fifty  associates  soon  came 
(to  be  exact  it  was  in  the  year  597)  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen,  a  great  foreign  mission  campaign  lasting  a  century. 

Some  years  later  a  Christian  princess  of  Kent,  perhaps  Bertha’s 
granddaughter,  became  the  wife  of  Eadwine  the  powerful  Northum¬ 
brian  king,  the  reputed  founder  of  Edinburgh.  With  her  went  the 
aged  Paulinus,  one  of  Augustine’s  associates,  with  the  same  burning 
zeal  in  his  heart. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  why  this  great  episode  in  Missions  is 
brought  in  here.  Well,  your  grandmother  was  familiar  with  the  story, 
for  one  thing,  and  that  makes  it  germane  to  her  memoir.  Then  again 
it  shows  that  we  ourselves  may  owe  something  to  the  humble  mis¬ 
sionary.  But,  let  it  be  confessed,  another  and  potent  reason  is  that 
the  story  furnishes  the  occasion  for  quoting  a  bit  of  Anglo-Saxon  lit¬ 
erature  not  over  well  known,  yet  really  fine  though  coming  from  a 
rough  and  turbulent  age. 

A  council  of  wise  men,  the  Witenagemote,  was  called  by  the  King 
to  consider  the  new  faith,  in  the  midst  of  which  an  ancient  earldorman 
loosed  his  pent  up  emotions.  You  can  almost  see  him  with  flowing 
beard  and  hair,  his  eyes  flashing  with  inner  light,  as  it  so  often  had 
flashed  in  the  clash  of  arms  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 

So  seems  the  life  of  man,  O  king,  as  a  sparrow’s  flight  through  the  hall 
when  a  man  is  sitting  at  meat  in  winter-tide  with  the  warm  fire  lighted  on 
the  hearth  but  the  chill  rain-storm  without.  The  sparrow  flies  in  at  one  door 
and  tarries  for  a  moment  in  the  light  and  heat  of  the  hearth-fire,  and  then 
flyintz  forth  from  the  other  vanishes  into  the  wintry  darkness  whence  it 
came.  So  tarries  for  a  moment  the  life  of  man  in  our  sight,  but  what  is  be¬ 
fore  it,  what  after  it,  we  know  not.  If  this  new  teaching  tell  us  aught  cer¬ 
tainly  of  these,  let  us  follow  it. 

Back  in  London  we  had  sixteen  days  of  the  usual  sight  seeing. 
Then  came  the  jaunt  to  Henley,  the  enjoyable  ride  in  the  little  steam- 
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boat  on  the  Thames  from  Henley  to  Windsor,  and  the  long  afternoon 
in  that  noble  castle. 

The  next  morning  your  grandfather  was  taken  for  another  ride  and 
a  shorter  one.  It  was  in  an  ambulance  from  the  Thackeray  to  Miss 
Hughes’  Nursing  Home  at  53  Torrington  Square,  a  ride  which  he 
remembers  nothing  about  except  that  the  stretcher  was  so  short  that 
his  feet  hung  down.  He  remained  there  eighty-one  days,  all  of  which 
is  important  here  only  as  it  affected  your  grandmother’s  doings.  Of 
course  she  came  to  sit  with  me  every  day.  After  a  couple  of  weeks 
it  became  evident  that  a  long  battle  was  at  hand.  It  was  somewhat 
like  the  time  when  the  bear  invaded  the  pioneer  settler’s  cabin.  Timid 
man  that  he  was,  he  ran  up  the  ladder  to  the  loft,  pulled  up  the  ladder 
and  looking  down  said,  “Fight,  bear,  and  fight,  wife,  and  may  the 
best  one  win.’’  The  battle  was  long  and  sometimes  the  issue  was 
doubtful  but  the  bear  finally  gave  way.  Your  grandmother,  with 
chin  up,  stood  by  like  the  gallant  soul  that  she  was.  As  the  situation 
cleared  in  his  mind  your  grandfather  became  obdurate  in  his  demand 
that  she  take  at  least  the  afternoons  away  from  the  home,  and  finally 
it  was  so  arranged.  She  now  had  time  to  study  some  of  the  great 
pictures,  to  take  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
and  to  do  many  such  things.  She  joined  a  couple  of  sightseeing 
groups  led  by  competent  guides,  and  explored  London  from  Hampton 
Court  to  the  Cloth  Fair.  It  was  during  that  time  that  she  visited 
Cottenham  several  times  and  was  present  when  the  annual  harvest 
festival  was  turned  into  a  Coolidge  Memorial  Service  at  which  a 
communication  was  read  from  Calvin  Coolidge,  then  President.  Her 
morning  visits  did  much  to  give  warmth  to  the  always  cold  room 
whose  only  heat  in  the  Ixmdon  chill  and  dampness  was  a  gas  radiant 
in  the  very  small  grate,  (and  that  refused  to  radiate  unless  a  bob  was 
dropped  into  a  slot  every  once  in  a  while)  as  she  told  of  the  old  man 
sitting  daily  in  the  park  with  an  extra  pair  of  trousers  carefully  draped 
over  the  back  of  the  settee,  apparently  his  only  earthly  possession,  of 
the  little  old  flower  woman,  waiting  for  her,  whose  appeal  was  irresisti¬ 
ble,  of  a  strange  old  man  always  dressed  in  a  heavy  overcoat,  with 
muffler  and  rubbers,  no  matter  what  the  day,  of  a  company  of  sight¬ 
seers  from  rural  England  she  met  in  Westminster  who  for  rusticity 
“beat  to  all  get-out’’  anything  that  could  be  scared  up  in  rural  New 
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England,  and  of  many  other  serious  and  comic  experiences  to  be  had 
in  “dear  old  Lunnon.” 

I  am  aware  that  this  chapter  is  too  lengthy,  but  if  you  live  long 
enough  you  will  know  that  the  octogenarian  abides  much  in  his 
memories,  especially  in  these  times  which  take  on  more  and  more  the 
stigmata  of  a  seemingly  endless  nightmare.  But  be  assured  that  the 
nightmare  shall  end  with  the  dawn  of  a  better  day,  your  day,  whose 
happier  experiences  shall  foreshadow  pleasanter  memories  to  cheer 
you  as  you  approach  its  golden  sunset. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


Law  Enforcement 

The  use  of  alcohol  has  been  the  greatest  continuing  social  problem 
with  which  man  has  had  to  deal.  Other  such  problems  have  arisen, 
and  whether  solved  or  not,  have  disappeared  and  ceased  to  fret 
humanity.  But  alcohol  and  its  use  as  a  social  problem  began  almost 
with  the  dawn  of  human  intelligence  and  has  persisted  without  in¬ 
terval  ever  since  and  is  as  great  a  problem  today  as  ever.  Alcohol  has 
always  had  a  greater  hold  upon  the  appetites  of  men  than  any  other 
material  substance.  Foods  have  differed  vastly  in  the  different  ages 
of  history,  and  they  differ  now  in  the  various  parts  of  the  earth.  But 
with  them  all,  everywhere  and  during  all  ages,  the  constant  has  been 
alcohol,  the  ever-persistent  factor  of  life,  plaguing  mankind.  The 
ability  to  make  alcohol  might  well  be  the  point  of  dawning  intelligence 
between  animal  and  man. 

Whatever  view  one  may  take  of  the  Bible,  it  certainly  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  human  society  in  very  ancient  times,  and  in  those  ancient 
times  it  records  the  present  evil  of  alcohol.  If  Noah  had  confined 
himself  to  the  non-alcoholic  fruit  of  his  vineyard,  his  son  Ham  and 
his  descendants  might  have  had  a  happier  future  predicted  for  them. 
Like  his  modern  crapulent  brother,  Noah  took  the  results  of  his  in¬ 
discretion  out  on  his  family,  one  of  the  tragedies  of  alcoholism  ever 
since  his  day,  and  considering  the  number  of  helpless  women  and 
children  involved,  perhaps  the  most  diabolical  of  all.  And  curiously 
enough  slavery  has  ever  since  claimed  the  authority  of  the  Bible  for 
its  existence,  because  Noah  got  intoxicated  six  thousand  years  ago. 
Moses  is  said  to  have  struck  the  rock  in  the  wilderness  of  sin,  and 
water  came  forth,  a  great  social  benefit,  a  very  unusual  phenomenon, 
but  we  can  tap  any  era  in  human  history  in  any  country  where  man 
has  lived  and  be  sure  of  an  abundant  flow  of  alcohol,  and  never  to  the 
public  advantage.  The  fulminations  of  the  Prophets  of  Israel  would 
be  apt  text-books  for  the  men  who  shall  determine  the  post-war 
world.  The  evils  of  alcohol,  the  same  then  as  they  are  today,  are 
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among  those  most  loudly  denounced  and  most  to  be  avoided.  Other 
annals  of  the  ancient  world  tell  the  same  story. 

There  is  a  saying  often  quoted: 

Oh,  Religion!  how  many  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  name. 

And  of  course  there  have  been  too  many,  but  double  them,  carry 
their  number  to  the  nth  power,  and  they  pale  into  insignificance  com¬ 
pared  with  the  crimes  of  every  conceivable  kind  committed  by  men 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  The  greatest  man  of  all  antiquity, 
Alexander,  while  drunk,  killed  his  best  friend,  and  in  that  condition 
sank  into  his  final  abode.  Rut  it  has  not  been  so  much  the  great  that 
have  suffered  most  from  such  injustices  as  it  has  been  the  millions 
of  the  helpless  humble. 

The  evils  of  the  use  of  alcohol  have  always  been  recognized.  As 
the  ages,  the  centuries  and  the  years  have  unrolled  and  passed  into 
oblivion,  efforts  of  every  kind  have  been  made  to  eradicate  or  con¬ 
trol  these  evils.  They  have  all  failed. 

One  of  the  judges  of  our  municipal  court,  who  has  for  years  seen 
from  the  bench  the  effects  of  alcohol  in  the  raw,  and  who  has  made 
a  very  intensive  study  of  the  matter  covering  the  ten  years  of  pro¬ 
hibition  and  ten  years  since,  says: 

The  broader  drink  problem  has  been  worked  on  by  the  best  minds  of  all 
ages  with  only  partial  solution.  Why?  The  problem  has  been  substantially 
the  same  everywhere.  Hypocrisy,  fraud,  corruption  and  ignorance  have 
played  no  mean  part  in  its  attempted  solution.  As  we  view  the  pages  of 
history  and  legislative  action,  we  meet  the  same  old  cycle  of  action.  First 
a  union  of  alcohol  and  man,  then  debauchery,  then  a  moral  wave,  then 
muddling  through  with  obscured  vision;  then  a  glimmer  of  light  through 
education,  in  turn  followed  by  restrictive  measures,  then  a  confusion  of 
issues  in  which  fraud  and  corruption  run  wild,  followed  by  a  removal  of 
restrictive  measures;  then  back  to  debauchery,  followed  by  human  wreck¬ 
age  and  social  disorder.  The  volume  of  human  wreckage  and  social  disorder 
at  any  given  period  is  only  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  usage  of  the  causa¬ 
tive  force  or  agent.  It  is  the  effect  of  a  primary  cause  and  that  cause  is 
alcohol. 

His  conclusion  is,  and  this  may  give  you  a  better  insight  into  the  wise 
mind  of  your  grandmother,  that  “Prohibition  at  its  worst  created 
less  drunkenness  than  license  at  its  best.’’ 
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Another  has  said  relating  to  our  own  country: 

Over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  experimenting  with  systems  of  restric¬ 
tion  through  taxation  and  excise,  closing  hours,  prohibition  to  selling  to  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  persons,  high  license,  local  option,  state  dispensaries,  and  state 
prohibition,  optional  prohibition  (and  again  back  to  licensing  saloons)  have 
not  disposed  of  the  subject. 

For  several  reasons  the  social  problem  of  alcohol  in  America  has 
been  more  acute,  even  if  at  bottom  no  more  serious  than  in  other 
countries.  The  frontier  has  been  an  important  factor  in  our  social 
development.  In  America,  every  town  has,  at  one  time  or  another, 
been  a  frontier  town,  and  every  frontier  town  has  always  been  a  rum 
town.  The  progress  of  better  social  conditions  was  always  and  con¬ 
tinuously  resisted  by  the  liquor  power  already  entrenched.  The 
struggle  has  always  been  more  difficult  because  so  many  men  who 
want  to  see  better  conditions  give  hostages  everywhere  to  the  enemy 
by  moderate  drinking,  thus  destroying  any  real  influence  they  might 
have  had. 

There  has,  however,  always  been  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  wholly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic  and  earnest 
in  their  effort  to  destroy  its  results  as  a  social  evil.  Through  all  these 
years  moral  suasion  was  also  tried  by  the  church  and  reform  organi¬ 
zations.  Those  who  became  total  abstainers  were  of  course  benefited, 
but  all  such  efforts  have  had  small  effect  against  the  question  as  a 
whole. 

Finally,  after  years  of  agitation  and  after  trying  everything  else, 
the  eighteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  ratified  by  the  people  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  trans¬ 
portation  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  the  United  States,  which 
became  effective  January  29,  1919.  When  this  amendment  was 
adopted,  about  two-thirds  of  the  population  was  living  in  sections 
in  which  liquor  selling  was  prohibited  under  some  form  of  law, 
constituting  about  three-fourths  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
The  amendment  was  adopted  by  forty-six  out  of  forty-eight  states. 
No  other  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ever  had  so  large  a  num¬ 
ber  of  states  concurring. 

For  a  period  the  effect  of  this  amendment  was  conspicuously  good. 
Stores  where  liquor  had  been  sold  gave  way  to  stores  where  useful 
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commodities  were  sold.  Reports  show  that  the  benefits  of  prohibition 
were  widespread,  especially  among  those  with  limited  incomes.  A 
generation  of  youth  began  to  grow  up  who  had  never  seen  a  liquor 
saloon. 

But  the  liquor  interests  soon  rallied  and  organized,  and  with  their 
satellites,  the  gamblers,  racketeers,  gangsters,  and  protectors  of  vice, 
began  a  systematic  and  prolonged  war  of  nullification.  A  campaign  of 
ridicule,  carried  on  by  the  theatre  and  the  loafing  place,  was  aided  by 
the  laughter  of  church  men  and  citizens  who,  themselves,  did  nothing. 
This  campaign  of  ridicule  was  one  of  the  most  effective  factors,  and 
perhaps  the  decisive  one,  in  the  fight  against  prohibition.  The  law- 
enforcing  agents  were  the  pawns  by  which  congressmen  too  often  paid 
their  political  debts  and  largely  betrayed  their  sworn  duties.  Boot¬ 
legging  became  commonplace,  and  in  its  commerce  the  elite  mingled 
with  the  vile.  President  Coolidge,  speaking  of  prohibition,  wisely 
remarked  that  he  would  rather  hear  more  about  obedience  to  law 
and  less  about  the  enforcement  of  law.  He  may  have  obeyed  the  law, 
but  as  an  enforcer  of  the  prohibitory  law  he  was  a  conspicuous 
failure. 

The  situation  became  so  bad  and  the  failure  to  enforce  the  law  so 
glaring,  that  during  the  years  1930  and  1931  the  women  of  the  coun¬ 
try  organized  to  defend  the  Constitution  and  demand  the  effective 
enforcement  of  law.  The  Woman’s  National  Committee  of  Law  En¬ 
forcement  was  an  affiliation  of  great  national  organizations  of  women 
aggregating  twelve  million  members.  “These  organizations  have 
taken  action  in  their  own  delegated  bodies  repeatedly  and  with  in¬ 
creasing  strength  in  favor  of  the  eighteenth  amendment.”  Of  the 
National  Committee  Mrs.  Peabody  was  chairman. 

Your  grandmother  believed  in  “liberty  under  law”  (she  had  met 
the  author  of  the  poem  in  which  these  remarkable  words  occur)  and 
in  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  She  believed  that  the  pro¬ 
hibitory  amendment  could  be  enforced  as  well  as  the  income  tax  laws, 
for  instance,  and  that  if  enforced  and  the  American  people  did  not 
want  it,  then  it  should  be  repealed.  But  she  believed  that  if  it  was 
enforced,  the  people,  seeing  its  benefits,  would  never  repeal  it.  She 
looked  upon  the  amendment  itself  as  the  charter  of  freedom  from  the 
power  of  alcohol  and  the  baneful  influence  of  the  liquor  interests. 
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She  therefore  entered  into  this  movement  for  law  enforcement  with 
all  her  powers. 

When  the  women  of  Massachusetts  organized  the  Massachusetts 
Woman’s  Committee  for  Law  Enforcement,  they  turned  to  her  for 
their  leader,  and  made  her  chairman  of  the  committee. 

In  April,  1931,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  the  Woman’s  National 
Committee  of  Law  Enforcement  held  what  was  perhaps  the  largest 
convention  of  eminent  women  ever  assembled,  —  leaders  of  women 
in  all  the  activities  in  which  women  are  engaged,  women’s  clubs, 
religious  societies,  professional  women’s  clubs,  organized  interests  in 
education,  authors,  lecturers,  among  them  such  women  as  Evange¬ 
line  Booth,  Mrs.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Mrs.  Ray¬ 
mond  Robbins,  Mrs.  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery,  and  many  others 
of  great  ability.  At  that  convention  every  phase  of  the  liquor  ques¬ 
tion  was  taken  up  and  ably  discussed. 

Mrs.  Montgomery,  in  an  address  of  great  power,  gave  an  historical 
picture  of  the  antiquity  and  continuity  of  the  liquor  problem. 

In  ancient  Egypt,  the  goddess  Hathot  was  called  the  “Mistress  of 
Drunkenness,”  her  temple  “ The  House  of  Drunkenness,”  a  “  Drunk¬ 
enness  without  End,”  and  many  were  her  votaries. 

In  ancient  Rome  drunkenness  on  wine,  for  distilled  liquors  were 
unknown,  became  so  common  among  the  elite  that  their  palatial 
houses  included  a  room,  “the  Yomitorium,”  where  guzzlers  could 
relieve  themselves,  and  so  be  able  to  continue  their  revels.  Mass 
drunkenness  became  so  prevalent  that  as  early  as  186  b.c.  the 
Roman  Senate  enacted  the  “Lex  Orchia,”  which  was  a  law  to  combat 
drunkenness  and  to  curb  the  social  evils  of  liquor. 

As  early  as  1 47  b.c.  the  Chinese  emperors  from  time  to  time  issued 
edicts  to  control  the  sale  and  use  of  liquor,  sometimes  going  to  the 
extent  of  prohibiting  its  manufacture  altogether. 

In  1630,  only  ten  years  after  the  Pilgrims  set  foot  upon  the  rock 
bound  coast  of  New  England,  steps  had  to  be  taken  in  Plymouth  to 
do  something  about  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  in  1637,  by  a  decree,  the 
consumption  of  liquor  was  limited  to  wine  and  beer.  But  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  like  our  children  (I  mean  too  many  of  them)  refused  to  be 
bound  by  liquor  regulations.  In  1654,  the  Court  said,  —  “Notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  care  this  Court  hath  had,  and  laws  made  to  sup¬ 
press  the  swineish  sin  of  drunkenness,  yet  persons  addicted  to  the 
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vice  find  ways  to  elude  the  law.”  Bootlegging  of  liquor  has  paralleled 
every  stage  in  the  rise  of  constitutional  government.  Liquor  selling 
and  law  breaking  are  synonymous  terms,  come  upon  them  where  you 
will  in  the  history  of  all  countries.  “To  tell  of  all  the  reformers  who 
arose  to  denounce  alcohol;  of  all  the  learned  men  who  studied  its 
effects  upon  the  human  body;  of  all  the  Societies  who  banded  them¬ 
selves  together  to  fight  drink  would  need  a  volume  and  not  a  brief 
address.” 

Mrs.  Montgomery  remarked  that  “The  curse  of  drink  continued 
to  curse  the  country  because  scientific  knowledge  of  the  true  nature 
of  alcohol  as  a  depressant-narcotic  poison  was  lacking.”  But  it  still 
persists  in  its  historically  continuous  course  of  cursing  the  country, 
although  we  live  by  nothing  else  so  much  as  by  scientific  discoveries 
widely  spread  as  never  before  among  the  people.  Intimately  related 
to  every  phase  of  modern  life,  to  the  church,  to  social  welfare,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  children,  to  education,  to  recreation,  to  industry  and 
commerce,  and  injurious  to  these  all,  alcohol  goes  on  its  way,  almost 
unrestricted  and  now  fairly  well  protected. 

The  other  speakers  at  this  great  conference,  some  of  them  among 
the  most  eminent  women  of  the  nation  discussed  other  phases  of  the 
question,  and  while  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  fair-minded  persons 
that  they  maintained  the  thesis  that  a  vigorous  and  honest  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  prohibition  amendment  was  the  real  solution  of  the  great 
social  problem  due  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  they  spoke  only  as  to  the 
winds;  they  beat  their  fists  vainly  as  only  against  the  air,  for  the 
powers  that  were  heard  not,  neither  did  the  people  respond. 

These  women  believed  that  the  enforcement  of  this  amendment 
which,  by  the  amendment  itself,  was  laid  upon  Congress  and  the 
States,  was  the  one  chance  given  in  all  history  to  settle  the  problem 
of  alcohol.  If  it  could  be  enforced  for  a  generation  or  two,  the  problem 
would  be  settled  once  for  all,  for  if  the  demand  for  alcohol  was  not 
supplied  for  that  period,  the  demand  would  die  out;  for  unlike  any 
other  commodity  the  supply  of  alcohol  always  creates  the  demand. 

President  Hoover  referred  to  constitutional  prohibition  as  a  “noble 
experiment.”  That  was  the  trouble.  It  was  treated  by  too  many  as 
another  of  the  endless  experiments  in  trying  to  control  the  liquor 
evil.  What  the  women  wanted  was  that,  prohibition  now  being  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land,  it  should  be  treated  as  the  settled  and 
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final  policy  of  the  people.  The  question  was  a  present  crisis,  for  the 
election  to  take  place  the  next  November  (1932)  would  probably  be 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  amendment  as  it  really  was. 

At  about  that  time  there  was  a  hearing  on  the  subject  before  a 
committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  at  which  the  women  in  force 
presented  their  cause  of  law  enforcement.  It  was  an  unusual  forum, 
for  the  proponents  were  fighting  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
integrity  of  the  country,  the  safety  of  their  homes  and  children,  and 
for  public  and  private  decency.  The  women  were  conspicuous  in 
the  ability  they  showed  and  the  brilliancy  with  which  they  met  and 
refuted  the  arguments  of  the  “wet”  senators.  In  the  battle  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  wit  the  women  by  all  standards  won.  It  was  notable  that 
the  press,  usually  hostile,  were  obliged  to  remark  the  event.  Your 
grandmother  spoke  at  the  hearing  for  the  women  of  Massachusetts. 

Your  grandmother  gave  largely  of  her  time  and  too  much  of  her 
strength  all  that  winter  and  spring,  joining  with  others,  in  making 
the  best  fight  possible  for  law  enforcement  and  saving  the  amend¬ 
ment.  A  formidable  list  of  publications  was  distributed  far  and  wide, 
among  many  others  a  pamphlet  of  147  pages  containing  all  the 
speeches  at  the  great  meeting  in  Washington  that  has  been  referred 
to,  also  another  pamphlet  of  almost  equal  size,  “Save  America,”  ed¬ 
ited  by  Elizabeth  Tilton,  and  containing  articles  by  such  persons  as 
Kathleen  Norris,  Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt,  Ida  Tarbell,  Evangeline 
Booth,  Viscountess  Astor,  Dr.  Charles  Mayo,  and  others  equally 
competent.  The  book  is  enriched  by  a  poem  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 

Say  not  the  struggle  naught  availeth, 

The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 

And  as  things  have  been,  they  remain. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain. 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making 
Comes  silent  flooding  in,  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light; 

In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly! 

But  westward  look,  the  land  is  bright. 
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It  was  a  gallant  fight,  perhaps  not  wholly  in  vain,  but  the  enemy 
fainted  not  nor  failed,  and  as  things  have  been,  they  remain,  only 
worse.  And  another  generation,  perhaps  many  others,  must  wait  for 
the  flooding  of  the  main,  which  must  come,  or  the  people  finally 
perish. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  are  the  questions  relating  to  the  curse  and 
cure  of  alcoholic  evils  so  clearly,  completely  and  succinctly  treated, 
and  in  so  small  a  space  as  in  these  two  pamphlets. 

One  morning  the  telephone  bell  rang  in  my  office.  I  took  up  the 
receiver  and  the  following  conversation  took  place  with  your  grand¬ 
mother. 

“Hello.” 

“ Is  that  you,  dad?” 

“Why,  yes,  Toodles,  what  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“There  are  two  men  here.” 

“Well,  drive  them  away  at  once.” 

“But  they  want  me  to  run  as  alternate  delegate  to  the  Republican 
Convention  on  the  dry  ticket.  What  do  you  think?” 

“It  sounds  good  to  me.  Tell  them  you  will  run.  Why  not?” 

“But  I  don’t  know  as  I  am  of  sufficient  importance  for  that.” 

“Nonsense,  wait  till  you  see  some  of  the  rest  of  them.  You  can 
show  them.” 

“But  I  can’t  go  to  Chicago.” 

“I  wouldn’t  worry  about  that  until  after  the  primaries.  Then  will 
be  time  enough  for  worry  about  that.” 

“They  say  the  wets  have  a  strong  ticket,  but  that  the  drys  have  a 
chance  to  win.” 

“It  will  be  hard  to  beat  them,  of  course,  but  I  think  the  district  at 
heart  is  dry.  Who  is  to  be  your  running  mate?” 

“Mr.  Alton  Miller.” 

“Splendid.  He  is  a  very  fine  and  competent  man.” 

“Well,  I  shall  have  to  decide  right  away.  If  you  think  it  is  all 
right  —  I  will  talk  it  over  with  these  men  some  more  and  we  will 
see.  Thanks,  good-bye.” 

When  I  got  home  that  night,  I  found  that  she  had  decided  to  make 
the  run.  I  did  not  think  there  was  much  chance,  for  the  wets  had 
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headed  their  ticket  with  two  wealthy,  influential,  and  popular  men, 
and  as  usual  the  wets  were  well  organized,  had  plenty  of  money,  and 
they  always  work  politics  for  all  it  is  worth.  The  campaign  was  a 
lively  one,  and  your  grandmother  did  her  share,  spending  much 
time  at  the  headquarters,  in  sending  out  literature  and  in  conferences. 
The  results  of  the  primary  election  were  unusual.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  two  popular  wets,  with  their  broad  acquaintance 
and,  let  us  say,  their  influence,  were  elected  delegates,  but  when  the 
vote  was  finally  determined  it  was  found  that  the  two  drys  nominated 
for  alternate  delegates  were  also  elected  by  a  good  plurality.  And 
their  vote  probably  represented  the  unartificially  influenced  opinion 
of  the  district. 

The  convention  of  the  Republican  party  for  the  nomination  of  a 
candidate  for  President  was  held  in  Chicago  in  June.  The  Woman’s 
National  Committee  for  Law  Enforcement  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting 
in  Chicago  at  the  same  time.  The  train  bearing  the  Massachusetts 
women  to  that  meeting  preceded  by  a  day  the  train  on  which  the 
delegates  to  the  convention  travelled.  Your  grandmother  went  on 
the  earlier  train,  on  which  were  many  of  her  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances. 

On  the  evening  before  the  convention  the  Woman’s  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Law  Enforcement  held  a  banquet  at  which  twenty-seven 
hundred  women  were  in  attendance.  At  the  banquet  your  grand¬ 
mother  made  a  short  address,  which  not  only  brought  down  the 
house,  but  drew  most  of  the  flaring  headlines  relating  to  the  banquet 
in  Chicago  newspapers  the  next  morning.  One  who  was  present  told 
me  that  she  liked  to  remember  your  grandmother  as  she  stood  there 
smiling,  a  bit  surprised,  but  in  perfect  poise  receiving  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  that  great  assembly. 

The  headlines  spanning  the  pages  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  announced  that: 

2,700  Women  Drys  Warn  Hoover  Prohibition  Must  Be  Perpetual 
Institution. 

At  the  head  of  the  column: 

Cheer  Threat  of  “Strike”  by  Coolidge  Kin. 

And  in  the  column  lower  down: 
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Coolidge  Kinswoman 

Among  the  dozen  speakers  was  Mrs.  Mattie  Coolidge  Crawford  of 
Massachusetts  [distant]  cousin  of  former  President  Coolidge.  Loud  and 
prolonged  applause  greeted  the  close  of  her  talk  when  she  said,  ‘The  Cool- 
idges  of  my  family  do  not  talk  much,  but  I  think  if  the  Republican  party 
convention,  to  which  I  am  an  alternate  delegate,  takes  action  against  the 
constitution  and  puts  the  women  in  a  trap,  there  is  a  way  out  which  the 
Republican  Party  may  well  consider. 

With  a  wet  platform  and  wet  candidates  several  million  women  will 
declare  in  true  Coolidge  style, 

We  do  not  choose  to  vote! 

T  his  speech,  the  reception  of  which  by  the  vast  audience  was  a 
surprise  to  her,  was  cooked  up  by  Mrs.  Peabody  and  her  in  advance 
as  she  afterward  told  me. 

Your  grandmother  attended  the  convention,  and  falling  in  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  such  occasions  marched  around  the  great  hall 
wildly  waving  her  flag  and  singing  patriotic  songs.  Her  second  son 
went  over  from  Detroit  to  visit  her,  and  was  surprised  to  see  his 
mother  doing  her  political  duty  as  a  howling  Republican  dervish. 
Perhaps  I  have  overdrawn  this  picture  of  her,  for  underneath  it  all 
in  her  heart,  as  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  women,  there  was  a  profound 
disappointment.  Mr.  Hoover  was  nominated,  but  otherwise  the 
omens  relating  to  the  prohibition  amendment  were  unfavorable,  and 
they  felt  its  doom  was  being  prepared.  Both  parties  promised  that 
there  should  be  no  return  of  the  liquor  saloon.  The  party  that  was 
successful  in  the  election  held  later  in  the  year  broke  its  promise, 
which  perhaps  it  never  intended  to  keep. 

At  all  events,  to  the  women  the  battle  was  lost,  for  the  government 
after  the  repeal  of  the  amendment  applied  the  great  principle  of  mod¬ 
ern  American  life,  the  principle  of  make-believe,  to  the  solution  of 
that  as  well  as  other  questions.  Change  the  name,  and  make  believe 
anything  is  something  else,  and  lo!  it  is  something  else.  The  saloon 
was  brought  back  under  the  name  of  “tavern,”  and  we  all  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  believe  it  is  not  the  same  old  saloon,  though  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  is,  with  all  its  evils. 

While  in  Chicago  your  grandmother  visited  her  dear  friend,  Lucy 
Fitch  Perkins  in  Evanston.  'This  delightful  visit  proved  to  be  their 
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last  meeting,  for  they  never  saw  each  other  again.  After  Mrs.  Per¬ 
kins’  passing,  her  daughter  wrote  me  expressing  a  wondering  but 
beautiful  hope  that  the  long  friendship  of  those  two  might  somewhere 
be  renewed.  We  both  knew  it  would  be  if  possible. 

Your  grandmother  returned  happy,  but  tired  and  somewhat  dis¬ 
illusioned.  She  wanted  to  continue  the  fight  to  preserve  the  pro¬ 
hibition  amendment,  but  her  work  was  done. 
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The  Sunset 

In  writing  this,  the  last  chapter  of  the  memoir  of  your  grandmother, 
I  wish  my  pen  were  far  abler  and  more  facile  than  it  is,  for  it  must 
somehow  try  to  express  a  paradox.  The  chapter  will  cover  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  perhaps  the  happiest,  or  among  the  happiest  months 
of  her  life,  but  it  will  cover  also  the  months  of  her  illness  and  death. 
As  I  look  back  upon  the  months  of  her  last  illness  I  cannot  bring  my¬ 
self  to  modify  what  I  have  written,  for  I  recall  no  moments  in  which 
there  was  any  indication  of  unhappiness,  dread  or  despair.  Through 
it  all  her  composure,  kindness,  gentleness,  and  evident  peace  of  mind 
were  so  manifest  as  to  be  the  subject  of  remark  by  her  physician  and 
nurses.  She  had  a  quality  of  gallantry  in  suffering  or,  as  one  of  her 
sons  said,  “Mother  always  puts  her  best  foot  forward.”  She  loved 
life  and  enjoyed  it  to  the  full  within  her  environment,  but  there  were 
some  things,  intangible  perhaps  but  to  her  real,  that  she  loved  more. 
To  those  she  clung,  and  they  sustained  her  in  death  as  they  had  sus¬ 
tained  her  in  life. 

Soon  after  her  return  from  Chicago  we  went  to  Old  Home  Craw¬ 
ford  in  Guildhall,  Vermont,  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  She 
had  liked  the  place  from  the  first  time  she  saw  it.  Before  our  marriage 
she  visited  it  with  me  and  there  met  your  great-grandfather  Crawford, 
an  event  which  she  cherished,  for  she  never  saw  him  again.  She  was 
impressed  by  the  bearing  and  abundant  hospitality  and  good  will  of 
the  aged  man,  for  he  seemed  aged  to  us  then. 

Your  grandmother  delighted  in  the  landscape  about  the  Old  Home 
and  enjoyed  the  kindly  folk  who  were  its  neighbors.  She  called  it  the 
Happy  Valley.  There  are  many  spots  nearby,  the  color  and  beauty 
of  which  she  sought  to  transfer  to  paper.  These  she  visited  often, 
sometimes  “to  try  it  again.’’ 

You  know  the  story  of  how  my  forebears,  in  1792,  settled  here  (for 
this  is  written  in  the  Old  Home),  cleared  the  land  of  the  primeval 
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forest  and  built  their  humble  log  house,  the  stone  foundations  of  which 
may  still  be  seen.  In  eight  years  their  affairs  had  progressed  so  well 
that  they  erected  the  main  part  of  the  house  as  it  is  today.  Twelve 
years  later  the  long  ell  was  added.  The  site  they  chose  for  their 
house  was  quite  remarkable.  From  a  hill  in  the  rear  a  small  promontory¬ 
like  formation  extends  southerly  and  ends  very  abruptly  at  the  road, 
which  is  on  the  general  level  of  the  valley  twenty-five  feet  below. 
From  this  diminutive  plateau  of  less  than  an  acre,  which  commands 
a  view  of  the  whole  valley,  the  land  slopes  gently  toward  the  east  to 
the  plain,  beyond  which  is  the  Connecticut  River,  two-fifths  of  a 
mile  away.  Over  the  river  are  the  alluvial  meadows,  mostly  covered 
by  water  in  the  spring  freshets,  then  the  foot  hills  and  the  Pilate 
Range  six  miles  away  with  an  elevation  of  about  four  thousand  feet. 
This  range  extends  southerly  to  the  Kilkenny  Mountains  and  Mount 
Starr  King  at  Jefferson  broken  only  by  the  Willard  Pass. 

Toward  the  west  the  ground  drops  off  more  suddenly  to  a  little 
trout  brook,  then  rises  gradually  to  another  larger  brook,  a  thousand 
feet  beyond.  Then  comes  the  steep  rim  of  the  valley,  and  behind  it 
like  a  great  drop  curtain  Cow  Mountain  rises  about  three  thousand 
feet  high  and  some  two  and  one-half  miles  distant,  but  one  has  to 
travel  almost  five  miles  to  reach  the  summit.  At  the  northwest  and 
somewhat  nearer  are  Mount  Burnside  and  further  north  the  Hubbard 
Mountains.  At  the  south  across  the  level  fields  broken  only  by  the 
intervals  washed  out  by  the  brooks  in  the  long  ages  past,  the  hills  rise 
not  farther  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  the  highest  of  which  is 
twelve  hundred  feet,  Flinn’s  Hill,  named  from  the  first  Hibernian 
family  in  this  region.  Thus  the  valley  is  entirely  surrounded  by  hills 
except  to  the  northeast  where  the  outlook  is  across  the  broad  valleys 
of  the  Connecticut  and  Upper  Ammonoosuc  Rivers  to  the  Stark 
Mountains  and  the  unique  Percy  Peaks  perhaps  as  far  as  twelve 
miles  away.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  New  England  a  lovelier  site 
for  a  rural  home.  And  I  must  not  forget  the  giant  elm  tree  in  the 
door  yard,  seventeen  and  one-half  feet  in  circumference,  five  feet  from 
the  ground  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  It 
must  have  been  of  considerable  size  when  the  first  blow  was  struck  in 
making  the  farm,  for  I  remember  it  fully  seventy-five  years  ago,  and 
so  far  as  the  memory  of  my  juvenile  observation  of  the  tree  serves  me, 
it  looked  the  same  then  as  now. 
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There  are  many  places  from  which  unusually  fine  views  may  be 
had.  Your  grandmother  enjoyed  them  all.  One  within  walking  dis¬ 
tance  is  the  view  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  from  the  northerly  slope 
of  Flinn’s  Hill.  The  same  prospect  in  broader  outline  is  obtained 
from  near  the  school  house  on  Guildhall  Hill.  In  going  to  and  from 
Lancaster  we  frequently  made  use  of  the  hill  road.  From  that  ele¬ 
vated  point  Cow  Mountain  seems  but  a  stone’s  throw  away,  with 
Burnside  near  at  hand  on  the  left.  On  the  right  across  the  valley  the 
Pilate  Range  rises  apparently  much  higher  and  more  impressive  when 
viewed  from  here  than  from  the  river. 

There  lies  the  valley  with  the  winding  river,  the  lesser  hills  on  either 
side,  the  Percy  Peaks  and  far  to  the  north  Sugar  Loaf  and  the  Strat¬ 
ford  Mountains.  Much  the  same  view  may  be  enjoyed  from  the 
northerly  slope  of  Mount  Pleasant  in  Lancaster.  Turn  off  the  White- 
field  road  near  the  school  house,  climb  over  the  shoulder  of  Mount 
Pleasant  and  along  the  side  of  the  hill  and  a  view  opens  up  worth 
remembering,  greatly  enhanced  by  the  broad  meadows  and  the  Ver¬ 
mont  mountains,  summit  beyond  summit,  to  the  west. 

There  are  many  points  also  from  which  beautiful  views  of  the 
Presidential  Range  may  be  obtained. 

We  frequently  lengthened  our  shopping  trips  to  a  hill  in  East 
Lancaster  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  Israel  River  Valley,  near  the 
birthplace  of  your  great  aunt,  Catherine  Cummings  Crawford.  Mount 
Cabot,  the  highest  point  of  the  Pilate  Range,  is  almost  at  hand,  also 
the  westerly  slope  of  Starr  King,  and  in  the  distance  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  This  is  a  lovely  spot  at  sundown  when  the  colors  of  the  declin¬ 
ing  sun  are  reflected  from  the  mountain  sides.  The  same  outlook 
may  be  had  from  Jefferson  Hill  near  the  Waumbeck  Hotels  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  long  stretch  of  the  Jefferson  and  Whitefield  meadows, 
with  the  Franconia  Mountains  on  the  horizon.  Another  place  to 
which  your  grandmother  liked  to  take  our  guests  is  Lunenburg  Heights. 
From  this  vantage  ground  the  whole  mountain  region  of  this  part  of 
New  England  may  be  studied.  From  the  Pilate  Range  at  the  north¬ 
east  the  prospect  includes  all  the  named  mountains  and  hills  of  the 
entire  system  around  to  the  great  gash  or  Franconia  Notch. 

There  are  many  excursions,  that  your  grandmother  greatly  enjoyed 
every  summer,  all  within  an  afternoon’s  drive  unless  lunch  was  taken 
and  a  longer  day  made  of  them. 
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We  long  remember  an  evening  drive  in  which  we  turned  off  the 
Whitefield  road  to  the  left  just  beyond  the  gateway  to  the  Mount 
Prospect  Park,  then  the  home  of  John  W.  Weeks.  Turning  again  to 
the  left  at  the  estate  occupied  for  many  years  by  Governor  McCall  of 
Massachusetts,  we  found  a  stretch  of  road  from  which  there  are 
splendid  views  of  the  mountains.  On  this  particular  evening  we  sat 
there  a  long  time  watching  the  formation  of  clouds  on  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington.  Looking  at  a  clear  space  in  the  sky  just  north  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  we  detected  a  thin  haze  which  soon  became  a  dense  cloud.  Mov¬ 
ing  slowly  it  would  hang  for  a  few  moments  on  the  summit  and  then 
be  blown  away  like  the  smoke  of  a  volcano  to  become  thin  air  again 
to  the  south.  These  mists  would  form  in  such  volume  as  to  keep  the 
tops  of  the  mountain  constantly  cloud  capped.  It  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  phenomenon. 

A  favorite  drive  was  north  along  the  river  to  Colebrook,  then  up 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  through  Dixville  Notch,  with  its  cathe¬ 
dral  rocks  and  “Martha  Washington”  and  down  beside  the  winding 
Androscoggin,  usually  for  miles  filled  with  floating  logs,  and  home  by 
Groveton.  Another  drive  was  north  to  Island  Pond  and  West 
Charleston,  then  south  to  the  most  unique  combination  of  mountains 
and  lake  at  Willoughby.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  drive  in  New 
England  than  the  one  from  North  Stratford  to  Guildhall  on  the  Ver¬ 
mont  side  just  before  sunset  when  the  shadows  of  Vermont  hills  are 
stretching  across  the  meadows,  and  the  New  Hampshire  hills  are  still 
illuminated  by  the  trembling  light  of  declining  day.  Sometimes  we 
took  a  longer  jaunt  north  to  Newport  and  Lake  Memphremagog, 
then  southwest  through  Eden  Gap,  to  Cambridge,  returning  through 
Smuggler’s  Notch  and  by  Mount  Mansfield  to  Morrisville,  and  home 
either  by  St.  Johnsbury  or  by  Wells  River  and  the  great  dam.  No 
landscape  in  the  East  exceeds  that  of  Northern  Vermont  in  restful 
and  comforting  loveliness. 

I  have  made  this  short  record  of  some  of  the  places  and  little  jour¬ 
neys  that  your  grandmother  loved  and  enjoyed,  hoping  that  some 
day  you  may  see  them  and  enjoy  them  also,  and  that  perhaps  you 
may  in  some  October,  when  the  mountains  are  aflame  with  the  glory 
of  the  autumn  foliage,  all  gather  around  the  blazing  fireplace  in  the 
living  room  of  the  Old  Home,  and  recall  in  grateful  memory  her 
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whom  we  all  loved.  The  urgencies  of  life,  however  commanding  or 
fascinating,  should  not  be  allowed  to  stifle  those  memories  which  are 
the  foundation  of  family  solidarity  so  important  in  this  age  of  family 
disintegration. 

Your  grandmother  was  glad  to  get  to  the  Old  Home.  The  living 
room,  thirty-five  feet  long,  with  its  easy  chairs  and  big  fireplace  ex¬ 
tended  an  inaudible  welcome  which  was  as  real  as  if  shouted  from  the 
housetop  but  far  more  serene  and  satisfying.  Peace  seemed  at  home 
here.  All  the  hazards  and  worries  of  life,  all  the  pain  and  heartaches 
which  the  house  had  listened  to,  had  departed  with  those  who  so 
courageously  sustained  them.  Only  peace  and  silence  were  left,  a 
peace  hailed  with  pleasure  after  the  tumult  of  the  preceding  winter 
and  spring.  She  dropped  the  cares  of  life  and  became  a  girl  again. 
She  felt  that  her  work  was  over,  and  never  made  any  attempt  to 
carry  on  farther.  So  far  as  prohibition  and  reform  in  the  liquor 
question  were  concerned,  the  battle  was  definitely  lost  to  those  of  her 
generation.  And  the  work  of  Missions  had  passed  into  a  phase  so 
foreign  to  her  notions  that  she  found  no  place  in  it  except  to  follow 
along  in  methods  which  did  not  appeal  to  her.  Those  who  had  as¬ 
sumed  the  management  must  bear  the  responsibility.  She  had  done 
what  she  could;  her  heart  was  at  peace. 

The  summer  passed  rapidly  and  pleasantly.  The  usual  daily  drives 
were  taken  and  now  and  then  a  longer  jaunt  with  a  picnic  lunch. 
One  I  remember  which  was  attended  with  much  hilarity  was  the 
“roller-coaster  road”  from  Island  Pond  to  the  Canadian  line,  for  the 
young  imp  of  mischief  who  was  driving  (now,  by  the  way,  a  full-fledged 
M.D.  from  Johns  Hopkins)  managed  to  have  the  car  at  rather  high 
speed  just  on  the  top  of  each  “  bump  ”  so  that  the  feeling  was  like  that 
of  an  inexperienced  person  in  a  swiftly  descending  elevator.  The 
exclamations  of  a  mixed  nature  from  the  back  seat  were  for  once  en¬ 
tirely  disregarded,  but  the  only  punishment  after  it  was  over  was  the 
laughing  “you  scamp”  of  full  pardon. 

The  drive  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  is  for  us  of  unusual 
interest.  Historically,  the  carriage  road  was  the  first  by  many  years 
scaling  a  mountain  as  high  as  Mount  Washington.  The  engineering 
difficulties  were  for  that  day  very  great.  Modern  roadbuilding  ma¬ 
chinery  was  unknown.  There  were  no  stone  crushers  to  make  avail- 
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able  the  abundant  granite  piled  in  every  direction  as  if  shattered  by 
a  mighty  bomb.  Men  and  horses  furnished  the  power  and  Uncle  Joe 
Hall  *  supplied  the  dynamic  impetus  to  the  undertaking  as  well  as 
the  direction.  He  took  over  when  the  original  company  failed  in  the 
undertaking  after  pushing  the  road  as  far  as  the  half-way  house.  He 
was  a  visionary  and  only  now  and  then  reduced  one  vision  to  reality 
before  he  embarked  on  the  next.  In  this  case,  however,  he  stuck  to 
it  until  a  real  achievement  was  obtained.  He  built  the  first  (the  old 
tip-top)  house  of  stones  and  of  lumber  carried  up  the  mountain  by 
pack  horses.  The  road  starts  from  the  Glen,  a  spot  of  great  beauty, 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain  just  across  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  River.  As  one  follows  up  the  steep  grade,  the  landscape  opens 
out  broader  and  more  distant  until  at  the  summit, on  a  clear  day,  the 
ocean  may  be  seen  off  the  Maine  coast  one  hundred  miles  away,  with 
innumerable  peaks,  lakes,  and  ponds  in  all  directions.  On  one  such 
excursion  we  cooled  the  panting  radiator  with  snow  on  the  seventh 
day  of  July. 

The  Crawfords  had  more  to  do  with  the  north  side  of  the  White 
Mountains  around  the  Crawford  Notch,  the  Crawford  House,  and 
the  Fabyan,  where  Ethan  lived.  From  these  places  they  explored 
the  range  and  built  bridle  paths  to  the  highest  point.  One  such  path 
followed  the  location  of  the  cog  railroad,  itself  a  pioneer  in  mountain 
climbing  by  steam.  Another  began  at  the  Crawford  House  and  ran 
along  the  crest  of  the  range  to  the  summit.  Mount  Washington,  of 
course,  gives  many  a  thrill  to  its  votaries,  but  for  relaxation  and  real 
pleasure  your  grandmother  enjoyed  far  more  the  lovely  drives  through 
the  rural  scenes  of  northern  Vermont.  When  too  near  the  mountains 
she  was  overwhelmed  by  their  size  rather  than  captivated  by  their 
beauty,  which  is  best  seen  from  a  distance. 

No  small  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  Old  Home  were  the  friends, 
some  of  long  standing  and  some  new,  who  from  time  to  time  came  to 
visit  us.  The  Community  (Woman’s)  Club  has  held  its  August  meet¬ 
ing  there  for  nearly  a  score  of  years.  The  acquaintance  of  many  of 
these  women  your  grandmother  prized.  Among  them  was  a  dear 
old  lady,  now  also  gone  to  her  rest,  made  gentle  by  years  of  hard  work 
as  a  farmer’s  wife,  to  whom  she  was  greatly  attracted.  She  had  little 

*  Joseph  S.  Hall  who  married  your  great-grandfather’s  sister  Sarah. 
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education  and  little  time  during  her  laborious  life  for  reading,  and  so 
she  stumbled  in  her  part  of  an  exercise  which  your  grandmother 
had  prepared.  She  was  one  whom  a  hard  life  had  not  embittered, 
but  had  made  lovely.  And  I  was  interested  because  as  a  young 
woman  in  our  household  she  had  assisted  your  great-grandmother 
and  remembered  her  with  joy. 

In  looking  over  the  guest  book  I  find  a  few  entries  that  may  be  of 
interest. 

That  year  at  Old  Home  Sunday  at  the  village  church  the  address 
was  given  by  a  lawyer  and  poet  from  the  upper  end  of  the  county, 
and  consisted  of  a  number  of  his  poems,  interspersed  with  eloquent 
remarks  of  an  ethical  and  patriotic  nature.  We  entertained  him  at 
dinner,  as  we  have  since  every  speaker  on  that  annual  occasion,  in¬ 
cluding  both  of  the  Vermont  senators,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State  and  others. 

The  poet  enriched  the  guest  book  with  the  following: 

Vacation  time  once  more  rolls  ’round 
And  when  again  you  are  pleasure  bound 
Here’s  wish  that  joy  and  happiness 
Abide  with  you  to  cheer  and  bless, 

That  golden  hours  and  sunny  skies 
Attend  where  e’er  your  pathway  lies. 

If  that  and  more  you  really  want 
It’s  waiting  for  you  in  Vermont. 


cJa^ne.  /-  'Jje  - 
jku.  chu/&liA 

c foueLj  1  ^  . 
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On  another  page  a  really  happy  family  appears  in  the  following: 

The  wife  writes,  “  I  hate  to  go  home.” 

The  husband  follows,  “For  once  we  agree.” 

The  daughter  appends,  “Me,  too.” 

*  *  * 

“Sermons  in  stones 
Books  in  running  brooks” 

With  the  fellowship  of 
Kindred  minds  make 
This  visit  a  joy  and  a 
Permanent  possession  of  memory. 

Lucy  W.  Peabody 

Misfortune  seems  so  frequently  to  come  at  times  when  those  who 
undergo  it  are  enjoying  its  exact  opposite,  sorrow  in  happiness, 
financial  loss  in  prosperity,  sickness  in  health,  that  not  a  few,  brood¬ 
ing  over  such  adversity,  have  come  to  think  that  they  must  have 
been  too  happy,  too  prosperous,  or  too  healthy,  and  that  too  great 
enjoyment  of  earthly  blessings  is  displeasing  to  God.  It  is  an  un¬ 
christian  conception,  for  which  there  is  no  warrant.  In  pacem  et 
Jelicitatem  is  the  Christian’s  definition  of  Heaven.  But  “my  peace 
I  leave  with  you,”  “happy  are  they  that,”  and  “these  things  shall  be 
added  to  you” — all  are  for  here  and  now.  The  mystery  of  pain  and 
misfortune  is  unsolvable,  but  like  the  rain  they  fall  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  the  happy  and  the  sad,  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike. 
Ill-timed  at  any  time,  misfortune  seems  more  ill-timed  in  times  of 

j°y- 

An  Indian  summer  pads  et  felicitatis  seemed  to  be  your  grand¬ 
mother’s  lot,  perhaps  half  a  score,  or  perchance,  a  score  of  years  of 
peace  and  happiness.  The  average  longevity  of  her  family  gave 
credence  to  the  probability.  We  all  expected  it.  She  had  been  able 
to  do  so  much  for  so  long.  Why  should  she  not  have  many  years  to 
spend  in  those  gentle  activities  she  liked  and  in  rest? 

But  it  was  not  to  be. 

One  day  as  the  early  autumn  began  to  disarrange  the  glowing 
vesture  of  departing  summer,  we  were  sitting  around  the  friendly 
fire  in  the  big  fireplace,  your  grandmother,  her  eldest  son,  his  wife, 
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and  I,  when  suddenly  we  saw  that  something  was  happening  to  her. 
We  rushed  to  her  side.  She  smiled  but  could  not  speak.  The  attack 
lasted  perhaps  three  or  four  minutes.  She  told  us  that  it  was  the 
second  one  of  the  kind  which  had  occurred  a  week  or  two  earlier. 

Of  course  we  came  home  as  soon  as  we  could  arrange  our  affairs, 
and  called  in  the  physician.*  He  at  once  diagnosed  the  disease  as 
arteriosclerosis  of  the  brain  —  the  hardening  of  the  arteries.  Pri¬ 
vately  to  us  he  gave  very  little  encouragement  of  a  recovery.  He 
described  the  course  that  the  disease  was  likely  to  take.  At  his  re¬ 
quest  a  consultant  **  was  called,  a  specialist  in  such  cases,  but  he  only 
confirmed  the  seriousness  of  her  illness.  Assuming  that  the  disease 
would  take  its  usual  course  we  knew  that  death  was  certain  within  a 
few  months. 

The  symptons  increased  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  quite  distressing 
form,  giving  the  patient  but  small  respite  between  attacks.  The  out¬ 
look  was  gloomy  indeed.  Our  little  world  seemed  to  stop  revolving 
on  its  axis.  Everything  that  medical  ingenuity  could  suggest  was 
tried,  through  medicine  and  exercise  to  keep  the  intermittent  arteries 
open,  but  to  no  avail. 

The  consultant  told  your  grandmother  that  nobody  could  pre¬ 
dict  precisely  the  future  course  of  this  disease  and  that  it  might  all 
pass  away.  And  suddenly  it  did.  One  day,  it  must  have  been  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  for  your  grandfather  was  at  home,  she  suddenly  had 
a  very  severe  attack  of  dizziness.  We  did  not  know  what  was  happen¬ 
ing,  except  that  she  was  in  great  distress.  She  said  the  room  was 
whirling  over  and  over,  and  she  seemed  to  be  falling  as  she  grasped 
our  hands  for  support.  The  attack  lasted  some  time,  and  when  it  was 
gone  she  was  greatly  exhausted,  but  strangely  enough  all  the  dis¬ 
tressing  symptoms  of  the  dread  disease  were  gone  also. 

In  a  few  days  she  was  herself  again  and,  you  may  imagine,  very 
happy,  as  we  all  were.  It  was  to  be  a  year’s  respite,  a  year  of  grace 
in  answer  to  our  deepest  desires. 

The  winter  was  devoted  to  her  comfort.  Much  in  the  open  air  on 
the  little  brick  terrace,  or  on  many  afternoon  drives  along  the  country¬ 
side,  she  gained  strength  and  confidence. 

*  Richard  Collins,  M.D.  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

**  Abraham  Myerson,  M.D.  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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One  thing  that  she  did  was  quite  characteristic.  She  sat  at  her 
desk  in  “the  little  room”  and  for  many  days  went  through  all  the 
papers  that  had  accumulated  during  the  busy  years  of  her  religious 
and  civic  activity.  She  re-examined  some  of  the  books,  so  many  of 
which  contained  her  marginal  notations  and  marks.  She  also  looked 
over  the  mementos  of  her  childhood,  the  little  Rewards  of  Merit,  her 
school  reports,  and  other  things  mentioned  in  this  memoir,  for  I 
found  them  freshly  arranged.  With  these  keepsakes  there  must  have 
been  recalled  the  days  of  her  youth,  the  school  and  the  shining  years 
given  to  the  study  of  art.  Were  there  memories  of  hopes  unsatisfied 
and  aspirations  unrealized?  Did  she  remember  the  moments  when 
she  thought  that  perhaps  she  might  become  a  portrait  painter,  just 
the  passing  glimpse  of  a  possibility,  but  one  that  she  had  felt?  As 
she  sat  there  alone  in  the  little  room  and  reviewed  for  the  last  time 
those  simple  things  that  she  treasured,  if  there  were  emotions  of  de¬ 
feat,  if  there  were  feelings  of  frustration,  they  clouded  not  her  eye 
nor  seamed  her  face;  she  gave  no  sign.  Perhaps  she  thought  that, 
taking  life  as  it  is  and  within  the  limits  of  her  possibilities,  she  had 
done  as  noble  a  work  for  God  as  she  could,  and  had  reasonably  carried 
out  that  expressed  intention  of  her  young  womanhood. 

During  the  winter  she  attended  some  meetings  of  the  Missionary 
Board  and  enjoyed  the  social  hour  with  her  beloved  fellow  workers, 
and  to  a  limited  degree  resumed  life  as  it  had  been. 

Your  grandmother  was  glad  to  get  away  to  Vermont  early  the  next 
summer.  As  we  started  she  gaily  said,  “We  shall  stay  this  year  until 
October,  whatever  happens,”  and  we  did.  This  summer  passed 
rapidly.  We  had  many  visitors;  the  usual  summer  functions  came 
and  went.  In  them  all  she  seemed  unusually  happy.  She  often  went 
out  to  sketch  until  one  day  the  sad  event  already  mentioned  left  her 
with  less  incentive;  though  she  sat  out  in  the  healing  sunshine  among 
the  glorious  things  she  saw,  she  accomplished  little.  We  knew  of  no 
recurrence  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  during  the  summer,  but  I 
found  after  her  death  as  I  opened  and  read  a  little  locked  diary  in 
which  she  made  occasional  entries  that  she  had  two  attacks  with  a 
considerable  interval  between  them. 

Soon  after  we  came  home,  however,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
again  appeared,  but  in  less  distressing  form.  She  was  able  to  ride, 
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and  visited  her  friend  of  many  years,  Miss  Hilda  L.  Olson,  at  Rock- 
port.  Even  then  the  words  that  she  could  utter  were  greatly  limited. 
We,  her  eldest  son  and  I,  will  not  soon  forget  a  drive  along  the  “back 
roads”  through  the  countryside  beyond  Waltham  as  truly  rural  as  in 
old  Vermont,  though  within  an  hour  of  the  city,  for  it  was  her  last 
ride,  in  life.  We  did  not  know  it,  but  as  we  felt  that  it  might  be  so, 
her  childlike  pleasure  in  things  she  saw  was  to  us  pathetic  enough. 

In  two  months  she  was  gone.  They  were  months  of  great  and  in¬ 
creasing  languor  as  her  strength  ebbed  away.  There  were  days  of 
coma,  and  days  in  which  she  recognized  us  with  love  in  her  eyes  and 
a  wan  smile.  The  only  words  left  her  were  “Yes”  and  “No.”  Then 
came  the  paralysis  and  the  final  coma.  But  her  body  clung  to  life 
with  a  tenacity  so  great  as  to  puzzle  her  physicians  and  nurses,  show¬ 
ing  well  enough  that  but  for  the  disease  an  Indian  summer  pads  et 
jelicitatis  would  indeed  have  been  hers. 

With  her  pastor,  I  entered  the  room  where  she  had  been  placed. 
Her  head  was  slightly  thrown  back,  her  chin  a  bit  up;  twenty  years 
had  fallen  away  from  her  dear  face.  She  seemed  a  person  of  late 
middle  life.  Peace  had  again  taken  up  its  abode  among  her  calm 
features.  She  was  beautiful  in  death.  With  bowed  head  her  pastor 
spoke,  and  his  words  were:  “A  Queen  at  Rest.” 


